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Miſe Lucy Sz», 7 Lady G. 


Saturday, Nov. 25. 
Ve e me, my dear Lady G. at par- 
ting on Monday laſt, to write to you, and 

| to be very particular in what I wrote. L 

will, becauſe I love and fear you. Otherwiſe IL 

would not write at all; firſt, becauſe IJ had not the 

good fortune to pleaſe you in mine to Lady L.; 

and next, becauſe I ſhall ſo ſoon have the honour 

to attend you in town. Well then, I begin. 

On Tueſday we women were employed in pre- 
parations for the tenants? jubilee next day. Sir 
Charles, attended by my brother James, paid a 
morning viſit to Mr Greville, whom he found 
moody, reſerved, and indiſpoſed. My brother 
- James ſays, that he never ſaw ſuch a manly, yet 

tender treatment, from one' man to another, as Sir 
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Charles gave him; and that he abſolutely ſubdued 
him, and left him acknowledging the favour of his 
viſit, and begging a repetition of it as often as he 
could, while he ſtaid in theſe parts; and that, he 
ſaid, as well for his credit as for his comfort. But 
when, Sir Charles, ſaid he, do you carry from us 
the Syren? I will came her names. I hate her. 
The ſooner the better. Curſe me, if I ſhall be 
able to creep out of the honſe while ſhe is viſible 
on Northamptonſhire ground Though I was a 
friend to the match——Do you mind that, youn 
man (to my brother James)? O love, love, added 
he, of what contradictions art thou the cauſe ! 
Though I hate her, I almoſt long to ſee her. You'll 
allow me to viſit you both, I hope, when I have 
got over theſe plagny megrims. 

The ſame day Sir Charles making a viſit to Sir 
John Holles's family, found Miſs Orme there, ex- 
pecting her brother to call for her in his poſt- 
chaiſe. «4 l * 4 

Great civilities paſſed between Sir Charles and 
Miſs Orme. She was doubtful whether ber bro- 
ther had, at that time, beſt ſee Sir Charles, as he 
was weak in health and ſpirits: But juſt as Sir 
Charles was at the gate, going in his chariot, at- 
tended by Sir John and che young ladies, poor Mr 
Orme came. 9K ed of» 

The liveries would not allow Mr Orme to doubt 
who it was. He turned pale. Sir Charles ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to him with his uſual polite free- 
dom. Knowing, Sir, ſaid he, that Mr Orme was 
expected by one of the beſt of ſiſters, 1 preſume 
to ſalute you as the Mr Orme to whom I have 
been deſirous, ever ſince I have been in Northamp- 
tonſhire, to pay my compliments, 

Sir Charles Grandiſon, Sir 

At your ſervice, Mr Orme; taking his hand. 

The happieſt man in the world, replied Mr 

Orme, 
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Orme, with ſome emotion. The beſt, the love- 
lieſt woman on earth calls you hers. 

I am, I think myſelf, the happieſt of men. But 
it will add to my joy, to have it wiſhed me by ſo 

ood a man as Mr Orme. 

Ah, Sir !—Could I with joy to any man on this 
occaſion, it would be to you, becauſe of your cha- 
rater; and in the reflection, that the moſt excel- 
lent of women mult be happier with you than any 
other man could have made her. But ſelf, ſelt, 
Sir! He is indeed a hero, who, with ſuch a fer- 
vent attachment as mine, can diveſt himſelf of ſelf. 
I loved her, Sir, frota her carly infancy, and ne- 
ver knew another love.. 

The man, Mr Orme, who loved Miſs Byron,. 
gave diſtinction to himſelf, Permit me to preſent 
her to you,. and you to her, as dear friends; and 
allow me a third place in your friendſhip. You 
have a ſiſter who juſtly claims a ſecond. I dare 
engage for the dear creature, from what I know 
of her value for Mr Orme, that ſhe will allow of 
this friendſhip, on the foot of his own merits, were 
my recommendation out of the queſtion.. | 

O Sir Charles! you are, you ought to be the 
man. And will you allow me on theſe terms to 
viſit you, and viſit yer? — ut, alas! 1 fear I can» 
not ſoon— 

At your own time, my dear Mr Orme—At Mr 
Selby's, at her houſe in London, in Hampſhire, 
where-ever ſhe is, and whether I am preſent or 
abſent, Mr Orme will be received as her brother 
and ny brother, as her friend and y friend. 

Good God! Good God ! He guſhed into tears. 
He ran into the houſe to hide his emotion, but in 
vain: Forgive me, ſaid he, forgive me, Sir 
John! (who juſt then came in from taking leave 
of his noble gueſt), but there is no bearing this 
man's magnanimity!— He is all I have heard of 
him. Happy, happy Mifs Byron! No man but 

Ay. zhis. 
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this could deſerve her. But where is he? riſing: 
J will aſk his pardon for my abrupt departure from 
him. 

He is gone, anſwered Sir 2 I ſaw him in 
his chariot! Good Mr Orme! he called you, and 
ſighed for you. Poor Mr Orme declared, that he 
would wait upon Sir Charles, and tell him how 
acceptable to his heart, and what balm to his 
mind, would be the tender he had the goodneſs to 
make him. - Siſter, ſaid he, you were at the gate 
as well as the young ladies; did he not hint, did 
he not ſay, that Miſs Byron ſpoke of me with ten- 
derneſs ? SE, 

I begin to fancy I am in a way to pleaſe you, 
Lady G.: Of which, at taking up my pen, I had 
little hopes, and therefore intended not to take 
much pains about it. I am very ſaucy, you'll ſay 
perhaps. - 

In the afternoon, a letter was brought from Sir 
Rowland Meredith. My couſin intends to ſhew i 
to you in town. Such a mixture of joy and ſad- 
neſs, of condolement and congratulation, I believe 
was never ſeen in one ſheet of paper. It is dated 
from Windſor. The good man was there in his 
way to town, reſolving to pay a viſit to the avon- 
derful man, as he calls him, of whom he had heard 
fo great a character, and who was probably to be 
the huſband of his daughter Byron; and there he 
heard (from Lord W.'s domeſtics I ſuppoſe) that 
Sir Charles was in. Northamptonſhire, and that 
the marriage was actually ſolemnized. He there- 
fore intended to ſet out directly for Bath, where 
Mr Fowler was, or at the hot-well at Briſtol, 
purſuing meaſures for his health, with a view to 
confole his poor boy. | | 

This is a good old man. Methinks I am half 
ready to wiſh, that ſome of my coulin's admirers 
would dry up their tears, and come among us: 
Yet we are nice and dainty girls, ſome of us, let 

| me 
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me tell you. Tis fooliſh, however, to ſuggeſt 
kavings, and ſuch ſort of ſtuff; the lady ſuch as 
but one man could deſerve ; bit merit allowed uni- 
verſally. WS | 

Sir Charles acquainted his lady with all that had 
paſſed between him and Mr Orme. She received 
his account with joy and thankfulneſs. | 

You are entered, Sir, ſaid the, into a numerons 
family. I have called Sir Rowland Meredith my 
father, Mr Fowler my brother. Be pleaſed to 
read this letter. | | 

I remember the relation, my dear, and acknow- 
ledge it. Mr Fowler is another Mr Orme. Sir 
Rowland is a very worthy man. 

He read it—What an excellent heart has Sir 
Rowland! Cultivate, my deareſt love! their friend- 
fhip, as I will Mr Orme's. My pity for theſe 


worthy objects, 2. yours, and the frank- 


neſs of our mutual behaviour to them, will ſtreng- 
then their hearts. We owe it to them, my dear - 
eſt life, as much as is in our power, to ſoften their 
diſappointment.— Could they have a greater? 
Who, madam, can think of a man after this—Ex- 
cept one might hope, from the perſonal knowledge 
of his charming behaviour, that the men who ad- 
dreſſed us, might be improved by ſuch an example ? 
The tenants? jubilee, as they call it, was on Wed- 
neſday. It was a much more orderly day than we 
expected. Sir Charles was all condeſcenſion and 
chearful goodneſs : My couſin, all graciouſneſs, was 
the word for her. Mrs Shirley was of the compa- 
ny. How ſhe was reverenced! She ever was! 


Once when the bride was withdrawn, and Sir 


Charles was engaged in talk with Mr Deane, ſhe 
whiſpered two or three of the tenants to tell the 
reſt, that it was great joy to her, to be aſſured, that 
after her departure, the tenants of her dear Mr 
Shirley would be treated with as much kindneſs 


- +», (perhaps 
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(perhaps with more) as he; and as ſhe, after his 


example, had ever treated them. Vet one caution, 
J give, ſaid ſhe: My dear ſon will ſee with his own 
eyes: He will diſpenſe with his own hands. He 
will not be impoſed upon. 

- Thurſday and Friday the bride ſaw company. 


| There was as little both days of the impertinence 


that attends form, as I believe was ever known on 
the like occaſion. We had a vaſt number of peo- 
ple : Some of them perſons of faſhion, with whom 
we had but ſlender acquaintance ; but who withed 
to ſee the happy pair. 

We ſhall be this day at Shirley-manor i ina family 
way : In that, my dear Lady G. (after all the buſtle 
and parade that we can make) lies the true, becauſe 
the untumultuous joy. 

To-morrow we ſhall ſerve God i in our uſual way. 

Adieu, my dear Lady G.—This is the ſort of 
ſtuff you mult be ſatisfied with from a poor unta- 
lented girl, as is 

U. Tour ever - devoted 
Torr SELBY. 


No end of duty, love, eompliments, &c. 1 begin 
again to doubt I ſhan't pleaſe you: So I am 
(allowably) tired. 
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LETTER II. 
Lady G. to Miſe SELBY. 


Monday, Nov. 27. 
OME, come, Lucy, do you pretty well. Don't 
be diſheartened, child. Yet you are not guite 
the clever girl I once thought you. You that held 
ſuch a part in the correſpondence of our Harriet. 


But you ſay you can't help it. Poor girl! I am 
ſorry 
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ſorry for it. Your talents lie in ſpeech, not in writ- 
ing—Y our account of the interview between Orme 
and my brother, ſhews you can't write at all No, 
not you Poor Lucy! But write one letter more 
before you come to town. Do! my dear! You. 
have charming ſubjects before you yet. | | 

I, you ſee, have a talent to make ſubjects out of 
nothing: You, poor ſoul ! can't follow them, when 
made to your hand, I'll tell you a ſtory of my good 
man and his good woman. A ſhort one. The 
Poor. man is very ſenſible of flight ailments. Hap- 
py, as he is, in a wife, no wonder he is afraid of 
dying. He was complaining to me juſt now [To 
whom but to a pitying wife thould a man complain 
when he ails any thing ?] that he had a trouble 
ſome diſorder in the inſide of his mouth. I look- 
ed very grave; ſhook my careful head. I am afraid, 
my lord, ſomething is breeding there that ſhould 
not. He ſtarted, and looked concerned. The man 
will gever know me. God forbid !. ſaid he - afraid 
of nothing elſe than a cancer. Have I not told 
you a thouſand times, my lord, of your gaping ? 
As ſyre as you are alive your mouth is fly-blown. 
Expecting compaſſion, he found a jeſt, and never 
was man ſo angry. I was forced to take his hand, 
and ſtroke his, cheeks with mine, to be friends. 
But, Lucy, let not any of theſe; flippancies meet 
my brother's eye, or invade his ear: I ſhall be un- 
/ — SoaBoBbd, dd 5d 

Caroline is pure well. Her lord is never out 
either of her chamber, or the nurſery. 

Aunt Nell makes an admirable purſe. Her par- 
rot and her fquirrel are now neglected for a little 
Marmouſet. Every-body but the real nurſe likes 
aunt Nell. The good creature is fo under/tanding, 
ſo directing! I proteſt theſe old maids think they 
know every-thing, The nurſe, I ſee, can't endure 
her. | 1 
I interfere not. The boy is robuſt, and they 

leave 
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leave him the free exerciſe of his limbs, and he has 


a fine pipe, and makes the nurſery _ whenever Ge 


pleaſes; ſo will do well enough. 

But high-ho; Lucy! all theſe nurſery momente, 
how do they ſadden and mortify me! The word 
mother, what a ſolemn ſound has it to me now! Ca- 
roline*s ſituation before me I— But, come, the evil 
day is at diſtance: Who's afraid? 
Beauchamp ſighs for Emily: Emily for ſomebody 


' elſe. Sir Hargrave is ſtill miſerable. Poor Sir 


Harry! He {i ee But can life be: life, Wiſe 
there is no hope?! 

; "Write debate tins) before you! come opt 
If it be ever ſo ſllort a one” Don'r be proud and 
ſaucy: Tou imagine, I ſuppoſe, that you can't 


write as well as Harriet and I. Granted. At- 
tempt it not therefore. But write as well as you 


can; and that, till Harriet can find herſelf at r 
bree ro — ker pen, ſhall content 
anne enn, Servant, 
bt F * i 1557 Y e. 5 8 Ga 
"JEN 5737 13 ul 1. 1 f 
No end of your a to us in town, you 
ſay.— No end of ours to you in the country, 
were I to begin them: Therefore will not ſay 
a word about them. You' N my meaning 


-:aby my gaping- 
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u sens, ne, Lag 


| Thurſday Ni oft, Now. 20. 
ND * I write your ladythip one more letter ? 
A And will a ſhort one content you? 
Well then, I'll try for it. 
2 Sunday laſt we hoped to be quiet and gud h 
ut 
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But the church was as much erouded as it was the 
Sunday before. 

Monday and Tueſday che bride and beidegrdcm 
returned the viſits made them. At one, they met 
Miſs Orme, and accompanied her to her brother's 
ſeat at her requeſt. - You did not ſeem to like my 
account of Sir Charles's intetview with Mr Orme 
in my laſt: So I will not tell you what paſſed on 
occaſion of this viſit to:that worthy man. I will 
be as perverſe as you are difficult. I don't care. 
Yet, as your new ſiſter deſcribed the meeting and 
parting to me, you would have been pleaſed with 
what I could have told you. 

Yeſterday we had a ball given by Mrs Shirley. 
Were I able to write to pleaſe you, how. I could 
expatiate on this occaſion! How did the bride · 

room ſhine! Every- body was in raptures with 
Rim, on his charming behaviour to his bride. The 
notice he took of her was neither too little, nor too 
much, for the moſt delicate obſerver. Every 
young lady envied her; and how coldly did ſome 
of them look on their own humble ſervants! They 
indeed were as regardful of him as their miſtreſſes; 
fo bore the preference the better. My uncle Selby 
was all, and more than all, he uſed to be. How 
happy that he is a ſober man! His joy, raiſed by 
wine, would have made him mad. 

This day we have been all happy together. A 
calm ſerene day; at Shirley-manor ! And thus is 
the matter ſettled among us—Your brother and 
new ſiſter, my uncle and aunt Selby, Mr Deane 
and your ladyſhip's humble ſervant, are to ſet out 
out early to-morrow morning for London. My 
brother James would fain accompany us; Sir 
Charles kindly inviting him: But I withſtood it 
ſo did my aunt; the private reaſon becauſe of Miſs 
Jervois. 


Sir Charles thinks to by 1 in town till the Friday 
| 1857 following ; 3 
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following ; and then propoſes to carry his bride, and 
all of us, to Grandiſon- hall. 10 | 
A motion was made to Sir Charles by my grand- 
mamma Selby; whether he would not chuſe to be 
preſented with his lady to the king on his nuptials? 
Sir Charles anſwered, that he was ready to comply 
with every propoſal that ſhould ſhe his duty to his 
ſovereign, and the grateful ſenſe he had of the ho- 
nour done him by his Harriet. 
We are to call at Lord and Lady W. at Wind- 
ſor; and take them with us. 
My couſin and I are. to write conſtantly to our 
two grandmothers. My ſiſter _ devotes her- 
ſelf to our grandmother Selby. Miſſes Holles will 
conſtantly viſit Mrs Shirley. Sir Charles is to 
bring down his Lady twice'a-year, or oftener, if 
conveniency permit. & 20900 
He hoped, he ſaid, after a while, to induce his 
Harriet to take a trip with him to Ireland, to in- 
ſpect the improvements making in his eſtate there. 
He will find no difficulty, I believe, to prevail u- 
pon her to accompany him thither; nor even, were 
he diſpoſed to it, to the world's end. 
He hopes for a viſit from the Italian family, fo 
deſervedly dear to him; by which he is to regu- 
late many of his future motions.” | | 
I cannot ſay I wiſh for this viſit. I love, I ad- 
mire, I pity them, and would, had I wings, take 
a flight into Italy, with all my heart, to ſee them 
incognita. Clementina muſt be a charming crea- 
ture—But, for Harriet's ſake, I have been uſed to 
think of her with terror. 
For your brother's ſake alſo, Lady G. I rejoice, 
and ſo, you know, do Dr Bartlett and Mrs Shirley, 
that ſhe can now be only a viſitor. How could Sir 
Charles, ſo thorough an Engliſhman, have been 
happy with an Italian wife? His heart, indeed, is 
generouſly open and benevolent to people of all 
countries: He is, as I often heard you ſay, in the 
nobleſt 
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nobleſt ſenſe, a citizen of the world; But, ſee we- 
not, that his long reſidence abroad has only the 
more endeared him to the religion, the government, 
the manners of England? You know, that on a 
double principle of religion and policy, he encou-, 
rages the trades- people, the manufactures, the ſer-- 
vants, of his own, country. Do I not remember a 
charming lively debate between yow and him, on 
the ſubject of thoſe elegancies of dreſs and appear- 
ance which you ſaid (and I thought you naughty 
for ſaying it) were only to be acquired by employ- 
ing the better taſte of foreigners ? . 
He concluded it ſeriouſly. I recollect nearly his 
words: The error, Lady G. is growing too ge- 
6 neral, is authoriſed by too many perſons of fi- 
“ pure, not to make one afraid of fatal conſequen- 
te ces, from what in its beginning ſeemed a trifle, 
46 Shall auy one pretend to true patriotiſm, and not 
« attempt to ſtem this torrent of fathion, which 
e impoveriſhes our own honeſt countrymen, while 
& jt carries wealth and power to thoſe whoſe na- 
te tional religion and intereſt are directly oppoſite 
« to ours!“ | = 
Good heaven, thought I at the time, how was 
this noble-minded man entangled by delicacies of 
ſituation, by friendſhip, by compaſſion, that he 
ſhould ever have been likely to be engaged in a 
family of Roman Catholics, and lived halt of his 
days out of his beloved country ! and the other half 
to have ſet, as to the world's eye, ſuch an example 
in it ! ; 
I know, Lady G. he would have made it his 
ſtudy to prevent any miſchief to his neighbours 
from the active zeal of his lady's confeſſor, had a 
certain compromiſe taken effect. I remember the 
hint he gave to Father Mareſcotti : But would 
even that good man have thought himſelf bound 
to obſerve faith wich heretics in ſuch a caſe? 


Whither am I rambled! I was going to tell 
Vor. VIII. B you, 
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you, that if this Italian family comes over, his 
new-taken houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare being, as 
you know, nearly ready, he propoſes to compli- 
ment with it thoſe noble gueſts, for the time of 
«heir reſidence in England; for he will not, it 
ſeems, be io ſoon obliged to quit his preſent Lon- 
don-houſe as he thought he muſt. 1:4 1:2 
And thus, my dear Lady G. have I obeved 
your commands. I know you will not be ſatisfied 
with me. Had I been able to follow a ſubject that 
*was made to my hand, I ſhonld have attempted the 
parting ſcene between my couſin and her grand- 
mamma. Could I have borrowed your pen, I 
would have diſplayed the tender, yet magnani- 
mous parent, not once, though tottering with age 
and infirmities, hinting that ſhe might never again 
ſee the darling of her heart. She ſaddened not 
Hope ; but — 1 it. All ſhe ſaid demon- 
ſtrated love of her Harriet, diveſted of ſelf, and a 
ſoul above the weaker paſſions; and well might 
ſhe, ſince ſhe has already, if I may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf, one foot among the ſtars, and can look down 
with pity, unmixed with envy, on all thoſe who 
by their youth are doomed to toil through the 
rugged road of life, in ſearch of a happineſs that is 
not to be met with in it ; and, at the higheſt, can be 
compounded for, only by the blefling of a content- 
ed mind. With the ſame pen, before I had reſign- 
ed it, would I have deſcribed the lovely grandchild 
embracing the knees of the indulgent parent, nor 
ſatisfied with one, two, three bleſſings; and, leſs 
enerouſly in the purport, though not in the intent 
judging from her own preſent happineſs, that there 
3s ſtill ſomething worth 9 for to be met with 
in this world) praying to God to preſerve the 
over ripened fruit ſtill on the withered tree: In 
which we all joined. But O how much leſs gene- 
rouſly, as I hinted, becauſe it was altogether for 
our own ſakes !—But I know not whoſe pen I 
rauſt 
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muſt have borrowed, to have done juſtice to 
Sir Charles Grandiſon's behaviour on this occa» 
ſion ! | 1 
Excuſe this ſerious. concluſion, my dear Lady 
G. My couſin ſhall not ſee it. May ſhe know 
nothing but felicity ! In hers is bound up that of 
Sir Charles Grandiſon; and in his that of hun- 
| dreds. I long, though we parted fo lately, to 
throw myſelf at your feet, and to aſſure you, that 
whatever defects there are in my pen, there are 
none in the love borne you by 
»+ Your Lady/hip's 
Meft ſincere Admirer, and humble Servant, 
| Lucy Sgr. 


Wa 4 SB. - 
N Lady Granvizon,, To Mrs SuirLEY. 


Thurſday, Dec. 7. a 
1 (my ever-honoured grandmamma) has 
given you the particulars of the rapturous 
reception I met with on Saturday, from my dear 
Lady L. on the viſit we made her in her chamber. 
She, as well as her lord, welcomed and congratu- 
lated us, and herſelf, with ſuch a grace They are 
a. charming pair! — We all rejoiced with her, 
on the addition ſhe had made to two families ſo 
worthy. 
Mrs Eleanor Grandiſon received us alſo in raps 
tures. - x 
How did the tenderly kind notice which Sir 
Charles took of the lovely little infant (it is a fine 
2 delight the happy mother, and every 
I 


M. o & % - * * 


Lord and Lady G. met us at Lady L.'s ; Emi- 
ly, and the Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude, with 
SEL 5 them. 


6—— ——— 
Ry 


wiſe, I think, an account 
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them. How affectionately did the dear girl wel- 
come us, after a few tears, which ſhe endeavoured 
to hide, and which we paſſed over as tears of joy! 
But Lucy has given you all particulars * ; and the 


noble manner alſo in which Sir Charles gave me 


poſſeſſion of his houſe, on the firſt arrival. Every 
body was charmed with it. It coſt my àunt ſome 
tears. ü | * * „t 1 .zbo 

The chriſtening was delayed till Monday; be- 
cauſe Sir Charles was defirous it ſhould be per- 


formed at church. He had ſome few difficulties 


to get over, before he carried his point; and this 
was the ſubſtance of his reaſonings on the ſubject: 
People of faſhion, he ſaid, ſhould coyfader them- 
ſelves as examples to the lower orders of people. 
'They ſhould ſhew a conformity to the laws of their 
country, both ecclefiaſtical and civil, where they 
can do it with a good conſcience, In the pre- 
ſent caſe, baptiſm, ſaid he, is one of our two 
ſacraments;' and hall it not be performed, when 


it can, as the church directs; the child in full 


health't 574 nnn 
I will give you, my ed e- journal 
| of our proceedings; 
referring myſelf to my Lucy for ſuch particulars 
as now I ſhall not have time to give. For you 
know, madam, that my time is not now my own, 
as it uſed to be; though I ſhall think myſelt very 
ungrateful, and undutitul too, if I permit my new 


duties ſo wholly to engroſs me, as to furniſh an 


excuſe for the neglect of thoſe which from my very 
birth I owe to you. Kats 

I thiak Lucy has not mentioned to you the 
lively converſation that paſſed in the evening, after 
the chriſtening, between Sir Charles and Lady G.; 
ſhe chuſing to ſingle out her brother (as ſhe had 
threatened, unknown to him, to do) in order to 
FOLEY | | | "try 


* This Letter of Miſs Selby does FR aptear. 
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try once more her ſtrength with him, in vivacity 
and raillery. She delighted every body with her 


wit: For it was not ſo'rapid and ſo u 
ſometimes it is. He condeſcended, was 


as 


ucy's juſt 


obſervation, to return wit for her wit, in order to 
follow her lead, as he ſaw the company was de» 
lighted with their converſation ; and was exceed- 
ing brilliant, She complimented herſelf on the 
merit of having drawn him out, though to her 
own diſadvantage. Finding herſelf overmatched, 
ſhe ſhifted her attacks, and made one upon me; 
but with ſo much decorum and complaiſance, as 
ſhewed ſhe intended to do me honour, rather than 


herſelf. 


Tueſday evening. ] Sir Charles is juſt returned 
from viſiting Sir Harry Beauchamp. The poor 
man numbers his hours, and owned, that the three 
the beſt of men gave him (though Sir Charles in 
tended to be back in one) were more happy ones 
than he had promiſed himſelf in his life. O ma- 
dam! How. eaſy ſits my Sir Charles's piety upon 
him! He can pity a dying friend, without ſad- 
dening his own heart; for he lives the life 
of duty as he goes along, and fears not the inevi- 


table lot! 


Medneſday.] He is juſt returned from a viſit to 
Sir Hargrave.. Sir Hargrave, it ſeems, compli- 
mented him, but with tears in his eyes, on his 
marriage: Great God ! ſaid he, how are you re- 
warded! How. am I puniſhed! Is there not hope 
that I have all my puniſhment in this life? I am 


ſure it is very, very heavy. 


He viſited the ſame day Mrs Oldham, and her 


children. 


He drank. tea this afternoon with the Danby 
family in full aſſembly, at the houſe of their elder - 
brother; and came to my couſin Reeves's to ſup- 
per. My uncle, aunt, Mr Deane, and Lucy, ac- 


companied me thither to tea and ſupper, where, as 


B 3 


ſ 


by. 


| 
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by promiſe, we were joined by Lord and Lady 


S. Lord L. Mrs Eleanor Grandiſon, my Emily, 


and Mr Beauchamp. Mr Reeves had alſo invited 


Lady Betty Williams. What felicitation did ſhe 


pour upon me! She ſighed, poor lady! for the 
unhappy ſtep her daughter had taken; and I 
ſighed for the mother; who, though ſhe had not 
given her daughter a bad example, had not ſet her 
a good one. 4 979 
K 2 will tell you what a charming evening we 
_ F | 1 8 1 
On Thurſday ] Mr Grandiſon preſented his new- 
married lady to Sir Charles and me, and dined 
with us. Sir Charles received the lady, as well as 
his couſin, with the utmoſt politeneſs. She is far 
from being a diſagreeable woman: But, at firſt, 
the awe ſhe bad of the people of rank in company, 
particularly of Lady G. as ſhe owned to me, gave 
her an air of aukwardneſs. But Sir Charles's po- 
lite notice of her ſoon made her eaſy. 
Mr Grandiſon found an opportunity to praiſe to 
me her good ſenſe and fine qualities ; but in ſuch 
a way, as if he were making apologies for having 
given the +70ur of his name to a woman under his 
own rank (ungrateful!) who yet had re-eſtabliſhed 
him: He concluded his panegyrick with lettin 
me know, that ſhe had already preſented him wit 
25,000 pounds: He looked as if he thought he 
deſerved it all; and actually called her a very diſ- 
cerning woman. I queſtioned not, I told him, his 
gratitude to a lady ſo deſerving ; and he as good 
as promiſed to reward her by his love; whiſper- 
ing, with an air of ſelf-ſufficiency, flicking his hand 
in his ſide, and ſurveying himſelf to the right and 
left, Her former "huſband, madam, was a very 
Plain, but an honeſt man. But I do afſure you 
ſhe has taſte l O dear! O dear? thought I to 
myſelf, | ; 
EH 94 | = Sir 


1 
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Sir Charles invited them both to Grandiſon- 
hall, and ſhe ſeemed not a little proud on his cal- 
ling her, as he did ſeveral times, cf. 675 
a Lord L. and Lord and Lady G. dined with us, 
as did Mrs Eleanor Grandiſon and Emily. Lady 
G. in the main behaved prettily enough to Mr 
: Grandiſon and his bride. But once a little forget- 
ting herſelf, and putting on a ſupercilious air, I 
whiſpered her, dear Lady G. conſider you can 
give pride to others by your condeſcenſion: Vou 
muſt not yourſelf condeſcend to be proud. 

Be you, my Harriet, re-whiſpered ſhe, always 
my monitreſs. It is the ſorry fellow, not his wife, 
that I look down upon. She, a widow cit, might 
Shave done fill worſe, Os C31 

Cit ! Lady G. and in a trading kingdom! 

' Ay; cit, child! Have you not heard my brother 
ſay, that even in the republic of Venice there are 
young nobility and old nobility? Diſtinctions in 
blood every where but at Amiterdam ! 

Who, and what, at firſt, made the diſtinction, 


my dear? aſked IJ. | 


Be quiet, Harriet !—T think I am very good 
And at the height of your goodneſs, Charlotte? 
Be quiet, when I bid you; aloud. 4 
Sir Charles, a little jealous of eur whiſpering, 
for the ſake of his couſins, - turning to Mr Grandi- 
ſon, Your couſin Charlotte, you know, Sir, is al- 
ways hard preſſed, when ſhe calls out, Be get. 
I was always rejoiced, replied he, when my 
couſin was brought to that. | * 
Sir Charles has been twice at the drawing- room, 
ſince we have been in town. He admired the in- 
tegrity of heart of his ſovereign, as much as he 
reveres his royal dignity. Once, I remember, he 
wiſhed that his majeſty would take a ſummer pro- 
greſs through his Britiſh, another into his Irifh 
dominions ; becauſe the more he- was perſonally 
known, the more he would be beloved: But ex- 
preſly 
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preſly with. this. proviſo, That every gentleman 
and woman of condition ſhould be welcome at his 
court, who came not in new dreſfes to pay their 
duty to him; and this leſt the gentry's vying with 

each other in appearance, ſhould hurt-their pri- | 
vate circumſtances; and for the ſame reaſon, that 


he would graciouſly treat, but not be treated hy, 


any of the nobility at their houſes. | 

To-morrow morning, Sir Charles, his grateful 
Harriet, happy creature! my uncle and aunt Sel- 
by, Mr Deane, and Emily, are to ſet out by the 
way of Windſor for Grandiſon-hall. We are to 
to take an early dinner there with Lord and Lady 
W. ; who, on that condition, have promiſed to at- 
tend their beloved nephew, and his friends, to the 
hall. | 

Lord G. is allowed to ſtay. a week with us, and 
no more. He is then to attend his now but half- 
ſaucy lady, at one of the Earl ef G,'s ſeats in Hert · 
fordſhire; where, by promiſe of long-ſtanding,. 
ſhe is to keep her Chriſtmas: At which ſhe mut · 
ters not a little; becauſe ſhe would fain have been: 
with us; and becauſe ſhe imagines, it will be pro- 
per for her to confine herſelf at home, by the time. 
they will part with her. Pr 

My aunt Selby, and even my uncle, will. 
write. He. muſt, he ſays, vent the overflowings 
of his joy. | 

Lucy loves to deſcribe houſes, furniture, gardens... 


She ſays, ſhe will ſometimes give converſations 


too, at which I ſhall not be preſent; but wilt leave. 
to my pen perſons,. characters, . and what paſles of 
the more tender ſort of converſations where I am. 
- But as well-Lucy's letters as mine, are to be- 
ſent to Lady G. unſealed ; and ſhe, after ſhewing 
them to her ſiſter, will haſten chem to Northamp- 
tonſhire. 
Referring therefore to Lucy for more particu- 
lar accounts, I ſubſeribe myſelf, with all duty and 
grateful 
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grateful love to my grandmamma, as well as with 
indeſt remembrances to all my dear friends, | 
Yo. our „Lell, thrice happy, 
| Li HaadiEr Saline. 
0 YI WA rii 131.0 187 3121 188 
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L E T we E R V. 
Lab onen, To Mrs s Sur. ns 


; Grand) on-ball, Shtardby 12 Pulock, Dec: gi 
My deareſt, deareſt grandmamma't Here I 
am! The declared miſtreſs of this ſpacious 
houſe, and the happieſt of human creatures ! This 
is all at this inſtant T can write. 8 — 


Lede and Lady W. : honoured us, as hoy had 
promiſed, with- their company; but detained us 
10 long, that we were obliged to lie one night 
on the Lead But by eren this mand we ar. 
rived here. * 10% 
At our alighting, Sir Charles (after payin his 
compliments in a moſt reſpectful manner to Lady 
W.), claſping me in his arms, I congratulate you, 
my deareſt life, ſaid he, on your entrance into 
your own houſe.” The laſt Lady Grandiſon, and 
the preſent, might challenge the Whole Britiſ na 
tion to produce their equals. Then turni 22 
every one of his gueſts, thoſe of my family fir 
they were ſtrangers to the place, he ſaid the kind- 
eſt, the politeſt things that ever proceeded from the 
mouth of man. I wept for joy. I would have 
ſpoken, but could not. Every wn congratulat- 
ed the happy Harriet. 

Dr Bartlett was approaching to- welcome us.; 

- but drew back till our mutual con ratulations 
were over. He then appeared. I — to you, 


wy dear Dr Bartlett, ſaid the beſt of men, the 
lovely 
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lovely friend, whom you have ſo long wiſhed te 
ſee miſtreſs of this houſe, He then preſented me 
to the doctor. 12 3 

God bleſs you, madam ! tears in his eyes 
God bleſs you both! Then kiſſed my offered 
cheek. He could ſay no more: I could not ſpeak 

diſtinctly. | 

Sir Charles led. me, followed'by all our rejoic- 
ing friends, through a noble dining-room to the 
- drawing-rogom; called, the lady's :} The whole 
houſe, my dear, ſaid” he, and every perſon and 
thing belonging to, it, is yours: But this apart- 
ment is more particularly fo. Let what is amiſs 
in it be altered as you would have ite 

O Sir! graſping his preſenting hand between 
both mine, was all I could ſaſ. 

This room is elegantly furniſhed. It is hung 
with a light green velvet, delicately ornamented ;. 
the chairs of the ſame ; the frames of them gilt:; 
as is the frame of a noble cabinet in it. My mo- 
ther's, my deareſt life, whiſpered he. It will be 
always faſhionable: And you, I know, will value 
it on her account — Indeed I ſhall. He preſented 
me with the keys. Here perhaps you will depo- 
fit your letters and correſpondencies; ſome of 
which (the cominuation of thoſe I have had the 
honour to ſee); you will allow me to; peruſe: But 
of choice: remember, ; madam: For your whole 
heart 'muſt be in the grant of. the favours you will 
confer: upon me of this kind. S435 £1487 

Dear Sir, ſaid. I, leave me power of ſpeech ;- my 
will ſhall be yours in every thing. But you will 
find a ſtrange, ſtrange heart laid open to you, if. 
you command. from me a fight of the papers that. 
probably will be repoſited here, when all my mat-- 
ters are brought from Northamptonſhire. 

You ſhall have all the letters you ever wrote to. 
me, and the venerable circle, ſaid Lucy ;. a loan, 
not a gift; if you will ſhew them to Sir Charles. 

Courage, 
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Courage, Lucy, not inclination, will be only 
wanting. | in 
Thank you, Lucy, ſaid he. Thank you, my 
love, to me. You muſt make marks againſt the 
paſſages ia the letters you ſhall have the goodneſs 
to communicate, which you would not have me 
read. I will give you my honour that I will not 
paſs the bounds you preſcribe. | a 
I will ſnatch another opportunity to proceed. 


My dear Sir Charles indulges me. I have told 


him, that if he now and then miſſes me, he muſt 
conclude that I am doubling my joy, by commu- 
nicating it, as I have opportunity, to my dear 
grandmamma. | | 


Every body admires the elegance of this draw- 
ing-room. The fineft japan china that I ever ſaw, 
except that of Lady G.'s, which ſhe to whimſical 
ly received at the hands of her lord, took particu- 
ly every female eye. | 

Sir Charles led me into a cloſet adjoining— 
Your oratory, your library, my love, when you 
ſhall have furniſhed it, as you defired you might, 
by your choſen collection from Northampton- 

ire. 

It is a ſweet little apartment; elegant book- 
caſes, unfurniſhed. Every other ornament com- 
plete. How had he been at work to oblige me, 
by Dr Bartlett's good offices, while my heart 
perhaps was torn, part of the time, with uncer- 
tainty ! | "bt 

+ The houſekeeper, a middle-aged woman, who is 
noted, as you have heard her maiter ſay, for pru- 
dence, integrity, and obligingnefs, a gentlewoman 
born, appearing ; Sir Charles preſented her to me. 
Receive, my love, a faithful, a diſcreet gentlewo- 
man, who will think herſelf honoured with your 
commands. Mrs Curzon (to her), you will be 
happy in a miſtreſs who is equally beloved and re- 

verenced 
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verenced by all who have the honour of her 


© countenance, if ſhe approve of your ſervices, and 


if you-chuſe to continue with us. 


I took her hand: I hope, Mrs Curzon, there is 
no doubt but you will. You may depend upon 
every . that is in my power to make you: 


happy: 


She looked pleaſed; but anſwered only with 2 


rel counteſy. -  , 


Sir Charles led the gentlemen o out to how them” 


kis ſtudy. We juſt looked into a fine ſuit of rooms 
an the ſame floor, and. joined there. | 


We found my uncle and Mr Deane admiring 


the diſpoſition of every thing, as well as the furni- 
ture. The glaſs- caſes are neat, and, as Dr Bart- 
lett told us, ſtored with well- choſen books in all 
ſciences. Mr Deane praiſed the globes, the orrery, 
and the inſtruments of all ſorts, for geographical, 


aſtronomical, and other ſcientifical obſervations, 
It is ornamented with pictures, ſome, as Dr Bart- 


lett told us, of the beſt maſters of the Italian and 
Flemiſh ſchools ; ſtatues, buſtoes, bronzes: And 
there alſg, placed in a diſtinguiſhed manner, were 
the two rich cabinets of medals, gems, and other 
curioſities, preſented to him by Lady Olivia. He 
mentioned what they contained, and by whom 
preſented; and ſaid, he would ſhew.us at leiſure 
the contents. They are not mine, added he, I 
only give them a place till the generous owner 
ſhall make ſome worthy man happy. His they 
muſt be. It would be a kind of robbery to take 
them from a family, that, for near a century paſt, 
have been collecting them. 


Lucy fays ſhe will be very particular in her 
Jetters.. . This. will take up time; eſpecially as 
Lady G. and Lady L. muſt ſee them in their 
way to Northamptonſhire ; though they will not 
detain them. I ſha!) have an opportunity to ſend 
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this to London on Monday. This makes me in- 
tend to ſnatch every opportunity of writing. It 
will otherwiſe be too long before you will hear of 
us by my hand. | 


I do not intend to invade this flow girl's pro- 


Fince; yet I will give you a light ſketch of the 
Houſe and apartments, as 1 4 ong. 


The ſituation is delightful, The houſe is very 


ſpacious. It is built in the form of an H; both 
Fronts pretty much alike. The hall, the — 
parlour, two drawing- rooms, one adjoining to the 
ſtudy, the other to the dining - parlour (which, with 
the ſtudy, mentioned already, and other rooms, 
that I ſhall leave to Lucy to deſcribe, make the 
Zground-floor), are handſome, and furniſhed in an 
elegant, but not ſumptuous taſte ; the hangings of 
ſome of them beautiful paper only. There is, ad- 
Joining to the ſtudy, a room called the Mufic-par- 
our, fo called in Sir Thomas's time, and furniſhed 
with ſeveral fine muſical inſtruments; Sir Thomas 
was as great an admirer cf muſic as his ſon ; and 
Za performer. 


It is no news ta you, madam, that Sir Charles 


# ſhews a great regard to every thing, place, and 
diſpoſition, that was his father's, and not abfo- 
lutely inconvenient, and inconſiſtent with the alte- 
* rations he has thought neceſſary to make: And 
which Dr Bartlett praiſes highly, and promiſes to 
2 particulariſe to me. We are to be ſhewn this mu- 
2 1ic-parlour by and by, . 


The dining room is noble and well-proportion- 
ed : It goes over the hall, large as that is, and 


: dining-parlour. It is hung with crimſon damaſk, 
# adorned with valuable pictures. 


Two fine ones drawn by Sir Godfrey, one of 
Sir Thomas, the other of Lady Grandiſon, whoſe 
lengths particularly took my eye (with what reve- 


2 fence that of my lady!): Lady L. Lady G. as 


girls, and Sir Charles as a boy of about ten years 
Vor VIII. C of 
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of age, made three other fine whole lengths. I 1 
-- mult contemplate them when I have more leiſure, | 


The furniture is. rich, but lefs ornamented than 
that of the lady's drawing-room. 

The beſt bed-chamber adjoining is hung with 
fine tapeſtry. The bed is of crimſon velvet, 


lined with white filk; chairs and curtains of the 4 


lame. ä 

Ihere is a fine ſuit of rooms on the firſt floor 
which we juſt Rept into, moſtly furniſhed with da- 
malk., 

Mrs Curzon tells us, that, on occaſion, they 


make fiſteen beds, within the houſe, in which the 


beſt lord in the land need not diſdain to repoſe, 
You remember, madam, that Sir Charles, in his 
invitation to the Italian family, tells them, he has 
room to receive them. The offices, it ſeems, are 


e exceedingly convenient. 


The gardens and lawn ſeem, from the windows 
of this ſpacious houſe, to be as boundleſs as the 
mind of the owner, and as free and open as 
his countenance *. 

2 My 


* 76 Lucy Selby thus deſcribes the filuaticn of the 
Houſe, aud the Park, Gardens, Orchard, &c. in one of 
her letters, which does not appear. 


This large and convenient houſe is fituatid in a ſpa- 
cious park, which has ſeveral fine avenues leading to it. 

On the north fide of the park flows a winding ſtream, 
that may well be called a river, abounding with trout 
and other fiſh} the current quickened by a noble caſcade, 
which tumbles down its foaming waters from a rock, 
which is continued to ſome extent, in a ledge of rock- 
work, rudely diſpoſed. 

The park is remarkable for its proſpects, lawns, and 
its rich-appearing clumps of trees of large growth 
which mult therefore have been planted by the anceſ- 
tors of the excellent owner ; who, contenting himſelf 
to open and enlarge many fine proſpects, delights to 
preſerve, as much as poſſible, the plantations of his an- 

8 ceſtors 5 
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My uncle once took my aunt out from the com- 
pany, in a kind of hurry. I ſaw kis eyes gliſten, 
+6. and 


ceſtors; and particularly thinks it a kind of impiety 
to fell a tree that was planted by his father. | 

On the ſouth ſide of the river, on a natural and eaſy 
aſcent, is a neat, but plain villa, in the ruſtic taſte, 
erected by Sir Thomas; the flat roof of which preſents 
a noble proſpet. This villa contains convenient lodg- 
ing-rooms ; and 'one large room, in which he uſed 
ſometimes to entertain his friends. 

The gardener's houſe is a pretty little building. The 
man is a ſober diligent man; he is in years: Has a 
houſewifely good creature of a wife. Content appears 
— the countenance of both: low happy muſt they 

e! 

The gardens, vineyards, &c. are beautifully laid out. 
The orangery is flouriſhing; every thing indeed is, that 
belongs to Sir Charles Grandiſon ; alcoves, little tem- 
ples, ſeats, are erected at different points of view: The 
orchard, lawns, and graſs-walks, have ſheep for garde» 
ners; and the whole being bounded only by ſunk 
fences, the eye is carried to views that have no 
bounds, | 1 

The orchard, which takes np near three acres of 
ground, is planted in a peculiar taſte. A neat ſtone 
Fridge, in the center of it, is thrown over the river: It 
is planted in a natural ſlope ; the higher fruit-trees, a3 
pears, in a ſemicircular row, frſt; apples at further 
diſtances next; cherries, plambs, ſcandard apricots, 
&c. all which in the ſeaſon of bloſſoming, one row 
gradually lower than another, muſt make a charming 
variety of blooming ſweets to the eye from the top of 
the ruſtie villa, which commands the whole. 

The outfide of this orchard, next the north, is plant- 
ed with three rows of trees, at proper diſtances from 
each other; one of pines; one of cedars ; one of Scots 
firs, in the like ſemicircular order; which at the ſame 
time that they afford a perpetual verdure to the eye, and 
ſhady walks in the ſummer, defend the orchard from 
the cold and blighting winds. | | 

This plantation was made by direction of Sir Tho» 
mas, in his days of fancy. We have heard that he ty 
a pockical, and conſequently a fanciful taſte. 
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and was curious, on her return, to know the oc- . 
caſion. This was his ſpeech to her, unable to check 


his emotion : What a man is this, dame Selby ! 
We were ſurely wanting in reſpe& to him when he 
was among us. To ſend ſuch a one to an inn !— 


Fie upon us !—Lord be good unto me, how are 


things come about! Who would have thought it? 


Sometimes I wonder the girl is not as proud as 


Lucifer ; at other times, that ſhe is able to look 
him in the face 

To this convenient houſe belongs an elegant lit- 
tle chapel, neatly deecrated. But Sir Charles, 
when down, generally goes to the pariſh-church, 
of which he is patron. 


The gallery I have not yet ſcen—Dr Bartlett 
tells me, it is adorned with a long line of an- 


ceſtors. 


Arrzs dinner, which was ſumptuous and well- | 
ordered, Sir Charles led me into. the muſic-parlour. | 
O madam, you ſhall hear whag.honour, was done | 


me there !—I will lead to it. * 


Several of the neighbouring gentlenifn,” he told 


us, tre performers ; and he hopes to enga e them 
as opportunity ſhall offer. My dear Dr Bartlett, 
ſaid he, your ſoul is harmony: I doubt not but 
all theſe are in order“ May I aſk you, my Har- 
« riet?” pointing to the harpſichord, I inſtantly 


ſat down to it. It is a fine inſtrument. Lord 
G. took up a violin; my uncle, a baſs-viol; Mr 
Deane, a german flute; and we had a little con- 


cert of about half an hour. 


Here is a noble organ: When the little concert 
was over, he was ſo good himſelf, on my aunt's re- 
ferring to him with -aſking eyes, to ſhew us it was 


in tune. * ng 


We all ſeated ourſelves round him, on his pre- | 
paring to oblige us; and he, with a voice admi- 
| 


y ſuited to the inſtrument (but the words, if 


I may ' 
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I may be allowed to ſay fo, ſtill more admirably to 
the occaſion) at once delighted and ſurpriſed us 
all, by the following lines : | 


Accept, great SOURCE of ev'ry bliſs, 
The fullneſs of my heart, 
Pour'd out in tuneful ecfiafies, 


By this celeſtial heart. 
II. 
My foul, with grafitude profound 
Receive a form ſo bright! 
And yet I boaſt a bliſs beyond 
tt | This angel to the ſight. . 
Ne N | III. * 
M ben charms of mind and perſon meet, 
Hou rich our raptures riſe ! 
l- The fair that renders earth ſo ſweet 
Ir. 1145 Prepares me for the ſkies! 
NC 
7 How did our friends look upon one another as 
Id the excellent man proceeded !—I was aſtoniſhed. 
m It was happy I ſat between my aunt and Lucy !— 
t, They each took one of my hands. Tears of joy 
ut ran down my cheeks. Every one's eyes congra- „ 
r- tulated me. Every tongue, but mine, encored 


ly him. I was ſpeechleſs. Again he obliged us. I 
rd thought, at the time, I had a foretaſte of the joys 
Ir of heaven !—How ſweet is the incenſe of praiſe 
n- 3 from a huſband; that huſband a good man; my 
ſurrounding friends enjoying it! How will you, 
rt madam, rejoice in ſuch an inſtance of a love ſo 
e- pure and ſo grateful !—Long, long may it be, for 
as the ſake of his Harriet, his and her friends, for the 
world's fake, before his native ſkies reclaim him! 


e- He approached me with tender modeſty; as if 
1- abaſhed at the applauſe he met with. But ſeeing 
if me affected, he was concerned. I withdrew with 


M4 9 my 
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my aunt and Lucy. He followed me. I then 
threw myſelt into his arms; and, had ſpeech but 
been lent me, would have offered him the ſervent 
vows of a heart overflowing with love and gfatitude. 


_ its. 


- » — 


LETTER VI. 
Lady GRANDSON. In Continuation. 


HE muſic parlour [I can hardly mention it 
without breaking into raptures] is adorned 
with a variety of fine carvings, on ſubje&s that do 
honour to poetry and muſic. Be it Lucy's taſk to 
deſcribe them. Let me mention other inſtances of 
his tender goodneſs to one of the happieſt creatures 
an earth. 
You know, madam, Sir Charles, when in North- 


amptonſhire, offered me my choice of ſervants of ; 
both ſexes; and when I told him, that I choſe not 


to take with me any one of either but my Sally, he 


ſaid, that when I came to Grandiſon-hall, where 2 
they would be altogether, I ſhould chuſe which f 


3 


the men- ſervants 1 would more particularly call 


my own. I have not, my deareſt life, ſaid he, run 
into the taſte of our modern gentry, for foreign 
ſervants, any more than for foreign equipages. I 
am well ſerved ; yet all mine are of our own coun- 
try. | Be 

And then he gave me the names, and an account 
of the qualities of each. 

Frederick I had ſcen at Selby-houſe, an obſer- 
vant, ſenfible-looking young man: I choſe him. He 
called him in (my aunt Selby preſent) : All my ſer- 
vants, Frederick, ſaid he, are as much your lady's 
as mine : But you will devote yourſelf more particu- 
farly to her commands. I mean not, however, any 
diſtinction in your favour, where you all equally 

merit 


I, 


„ 


/ 


„ 5 


2 * 
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merit diſtinction. The power, madam, of change 


or diſmiſſion through the houſe, is intirely yours. 


To-morrow I am to go over all the bridal oſten- 
tation again at the pariſh-church. On Monday 
Lady Mansfield and her family are to be here— 
Your gueſts, my dear, ſaid Sir Charles to me, I 
hope, for a week at leaſt. This was the firſt no- 
tice he gave of it to Lord and Lady W. What 
joy and gratitude appeared in her countenance 
upon it! 

Tueſday, by general approbation (Sir Charles 
ſubmitting the choice of the day to his company ), 
we are to have the neighbouring gentry here to 
dinner, and for the reſt of the day. Sir Charles 
has been long wiſhed by them all to reſide among 
them. He breaks through the uſual forms, and 
choſe this way, at once, to receive the viſits of all 
his neighbours, and in both our names gave the 
invitation, He ſhewed us a liſt of the perſons in- 
vited. It is a very large one. My deareſt love, 
ſaid he, we ſhall be half-familiarized to them, they 
to-us, even to-morrow, by the freedom of this in- 
vitation for the Tueſday following. | 

Mrs Curzon came to me for directions about the 
bed-chambers. I took that opportunity to tell her, 
that I ſhould add to the number of female ſervants, 
only my Sally, of whoſe diſcretion I had no doubt. 
You muſt introduce to me, ſaid I, at a proper time, 
the-female ſervants. If you, Mrs Curzon, approve 
of them, I ſhall make no changes. I am myſelf 
the happieſt of women: Every one who deſerves it 
ſhall find her happineſs in mine. 

You will rejoice all their hearts, madam, by this 
early declaration of your goodneſs to them. I can 
truly ſay, that the beſt of maſters has not the worſt 
of ſervants: But Dr Bartlett would make bad ſer- 
vants good, 

I ſhall want no other proof, ſaid I, of their good- 
neſs than their love and reſpe& to Dr Bartlett. 

| OS In company 


me — — — - — 
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In company of my aunt, Lady W. Lucy, Miſs 
Jervois, attended by Mrs Curzon, we went to 
chuſe our rooms, and thoſe for our expected gueſts 
of Monday. We ſoon fixed on them, My aunt, 
with her uſual goodneſs, and Lady W. with that 
condeſcenſion that is natural to her, took great no- 
tice of Mrs Curzon, who ſeemed delighted with us 
all; and ſaid, that ſhe ſhould be the happier in the 
performance of her duty, as ſhe had been inform- 
ed we were managing ladies. It was a pleaſure, 


ſhe ſaid, to receive commands from perſons who 


knew.when things were properly done. You, my 
deareſt grandmamma, from my earlieſt youth, have 
told me, that to be reſpected, even by ſervants, it is 
neceſſary to be enabled to dire& them, and not be 
thought ignorant of thoſe matters that it becomes 
A miſireſs of a family to be acquainted with. They 
ſhall not find me pragmatical, however, in the little 
knowledge I have in tamily-matters, 1 
Will nothing happen my dear grandmamma 
But no more of this kind Shall I, by my diffiden- 
ces, leſſen the enjoyments of which J am in full 
poſſeſſion? My joy may not be ſufficient to baniſh 
tear; but I hope it will be a prudent one, which 
will ſerve to increaſe my thankfulneſs to heaven, 
and my gratitude to the man fo juſtly dear to me. 
But do you, my grandmamma, whenever you 
pray for the continuance of your Harriet's happi- 
neſs, pray alſo for that of Lady Clementina : That 
only can be wanting, in my preſent fituation, to 
complete the felicity of = 


Your ever-grateſul, ever-dutiful 


Harrier Granmion. 


ET 
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LETTER VII. 
Lady CrAnDiSoN, In Continuation. 


| 3 Sunday noon. 
HAT a crouded church -· yard and church 
had I to paſs through to the handſome 
ſeat which belongs to the excellent patron of it !— 
How much exalted was I to hear his whiſpered 
praiſes! How did my Northamptonſhire friends 
rejoice in the reſpectful approbation paid to the 
happy creature, to whom they are more imme- 
diately related! I am always a little mortified by 
praiſes of my figure. What a tranſitory thing is 
outward form! May I make to myſelf a more ſo- 
lid and permanent foundation for that reſpect, 
which is generally more pleaſing to a female heart 
than it ought to be! 

Sir Charles was not unhappy in his invitation for 
next Tueſday, I took off, I imagiꝑe, ſome parti- 
cular addreſſes to him. Yet ſevert. gentlemen at 
his coach · ſide acknowledged the favour done them 
in it. | 
My uncle, who, you know, madam, loves every 
thing that promotes good neighbourhood, is greatly 
delighted with the thoughts of the day. How proud 
is he of. his Harriet! How much more proud of 
his relation to the beſt of men! | 

I have looked upon what Lucy has written. I 
ſee there will be but little room for me to ſay any 
thing. She is delighted with her taſk. It employs 
all her faculties, diſplays her fine taſte in architec- 
ture, painting, needle-works, ſhell-works. She will 
give you a deſcription of ſeveral charming perfor- 
manceg in the two latter arts, of the Lady Gran- 
diſon ! How does the character of that admirable 
lady riſe upon us! With what emulation does it 
fire me! On twenty accounts, it was a very bold 
a6 thing, 
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thing, my grandmamma, for your Harriet to a- 
ſpire to be Lady Grandiſon !—Yet how does Sir 
Charles's goodneſs, his kind acceptance of all my 
humble endeavours, encourage me !—O madam ! he 
ſaid truth, when in courtſhip he told me, that I 
parted with power to have it returned me with aug- 
mentation. I don't know how it is, but his free- 
dom of behaviour to me is increaſed ; yet his re- 
ſpectfulneſs is not diminiſhed. And, tender as he 
was before to me, his tenderneſs is ſtill greater than 
it was: Yet ſo much unaffected dignity in it, that 
my reverence for him is augmented, but without 
any abatement of my love. Then his chearfulneſs, 
his more than chearfulneſs, his vivacity, ſnews, that 
he is at heart pleaſed with his Harriet. Happy Har- 


riet Vet I cannot for bear now and then, when 


my joy and my gratitude are at the higheſt, a ſigh 
to the merits of. Lady Clementinal - What I am 
now ſhould ſhe have been, think I often The ge- 
neral admiration paid me as the wife of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, ſhould have been paid to her !—Lady 
L. Lady G. ſhould have been her ſiſters !—She 
ſhould have been the miſtreſs of this houſe, and co- 
guardian of Emily, the ſucceſſor of the late excel- 
lent Lady Grandiſon !—Hapleſs Clementina !— 
What a ſtrange thing, that adherence to religion 
in two perſons ſo pious, ſo good, each in their way, 
ſhould ſunder, for ever ſunder, perſons whoſe minds 
were ſo cloſely united ! | 

Sir Charles, by Lucy, invites me, till dinner is 
ready, to walk with them, at her requelt, in the gal- 
lery. Lucy wants, in deſcribing that gallery, to 
give you, my deareſt grandmamma (in whom every 
other of my friends is included), a brief hiſtory of 
of the anceſtors of Sir Charles, whoſe pictures adorn 
it. I come! Lord of my heart! I attend you— 


— — 


How, madam, would you have been delighted, 
could you have fat in this truly- noble gallery, — 
een 


e 
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ſcen the dear man, one arm round my waiſt, point · 
ing ſometimes with the other, ſometimes putting 
that other arm around my Lucy's, and giving ſhort 
hiſtories of the perſons whoſe pictures we ſaw ! 

Some of the pictures are really fine: One of Sir 
Charles's, which is drawn when he was about ſix- 
toen, is on horſeback. The horſe a managed, cur- 
vetting, proud beaſt. —His ſeat, ſpirit, courage, ad- 
mirably expreſſed : He muſt have been, as his ſiſ- 
ters ſay he was, the lovelieſt, and the moſt undaunt- 
ed, yet moſt modeſt looking of youths. He paſſed 
his own picture ſo ſlightly, that I had not time to 
take in half the beauties of it. You will not doubt, 
madam, but I ſhall be often in this gallery, were 
only this one picture there. 

What pleaſure had I in hearing the hiſtory of this 
ancient family, from this unbroken ſeries of the pic- 
tures of it, for ſo many generations paſt! And will 
mine, one day, thought I, be allowed a place amo 
them, near to that of the moſt amiable of them all, 
both as to mind and figure? How my heart exult- 
ed! What were my meditations as I traced the 
imagined footſteps of dear Lady Grandiſon, her 
picture and Sir Thomas's in my eye! as finely exe- 
cuted, as thoſe in the beſt bed-chamber.. May I, 
thought I, with a happier lot, be but half as de- 
ſerving ! But, madam, did not Lady Grandiſon 
ſhine the more for the hardſhips ſhe paſſed through ? 
—And is it neceſſary for virtue to be called forth 
by trials, in order to be juſtified by its fortitude un- 
der them? What trials can I be called to with Sir 
Charles Grandiſon? But may I not take my place 
on the footſtep of her throne, yet make no con- 
temptible figure in the family of her beloved ſon ? 
I will humbly endeavour to deſerve my good for- 
tune, and leave the reſt to Providence. 

There are in different apartments of this ſeat, 
beſides two in the houſe in town, no leſs than fix 
pictures of Sir Thomas: But then two of them 

were 
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were brought from his ſeat in Eſſex. Sir Thomas 
was fond of his perſon : They are drawn in diffe- 
rent attitudes, He appears to be, as I bave always 
heard he was, a fine figure of a man. But neither 
Lucy nor I, though we made not the compliment 
to Sir Charles, you may ſuppoſe (who always ſpeaks 
with reverence and unaffected love of his father), 
thought him comparable in figure, dignity, intelli- 
gence, to his ſon. | 

We were called to dinner before we had gone half 
way through the gallery. 

We had a crouded church again in the afternoon, 


Sunday night.) This excellent Dr Bartlett! And, 
this excellent Sir Charles Grandiſon ! I may ſay.— 
Sir Charles having enquired of the Doctor, when 
alone with him, = the rules obſerved by him be- 
fore we came down, the Doctor told him, that he 
had every morning and night the few ſervants at- 
tending him in his antichamber to prayers, which 
he had ſelected out of the church ſervice. Sir 
Charles deſired him by all means to continue ſo 
laudable a cuſtom ; for he was ſure maſter and ſer- 
vants would both find their account in it. 

Sir Charles ſent for Saunders and Mrs Curzon. 
He applauded to them the Doctor's goodneſs, and 
deſired they would ſigniſy, the one to the men ſer- 
vants, the other to the women, that he ſhould 
take it well of them, if they carefully attended the 
Doctor; promiſing to r them opportunity as of- 
ten as was poſſible, Half an hour after ten, Doc: 
tor, I believe is a good time in the evening. 

That, Sir, is about my time; and eight in the 
morning, as an hour the leaſt likely to interfere 
with their buſineſs. Whenever it does, they are 
in their duty; and I do not expect them. 

About a quarter after ten the Doctor ſlipt away. 
Soon after Sir Charles withdrew, unperceived by 
any of us. The Doctor and his little church were 

| 1 aſſemble d 


re 
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aſſembled. Sir Charles joined them, and aſter- 
wards returned to company, with that chearful- 
® neſs that always beams in his aſpect. The doctor 
followed him with a countenance as ſerene. I 


took the doctor aſide, though in the ſame apart- 
ment, ſuppoſing the matter. Sir Charles joined 


F us—O Sir, ſaid I, why was I not whiſpered to 
withdraw with you? Think you, that -yoar Har- 


riet | 

The company, my deareſt love, - interrupted he, 
was not now to be broken up. When we are ſet- 
tled, we can make a cuſtom for ourſelves, that will 
be allowed for by every body, when it is ſeen we 
perſevere, and are in every other reſpect uniform. 
Joſhua's reſolution, doctor, was an excellent one “. 
The chapel, now our congregation is large, will 
be the propereſt place; and there, perhaps, the 
friends we may happen to have with us will ſome- 
times join us. 


Monday morning.] Sir Charles has juſt now pre- 
ſented to me, in Dr Bartlett's preſence, Mr Da- 
niel Bartlett, the doctor's nephew, and his only 
care in this world; a young gentleman of about 
eighteen, well educated, and a fine accomptant ; 
a maſter of his pen, and particularly of the art of 
ſhort-hand writing. The doctor inſiſted on the 


; | ſpecification: of a ſalary, which he named himſelf 


to be 40 l. a- year, and to be within the houſe, that 
he might always be at hand. He could not truſt, 
he faid, to his patron's aſſurance, that his boun- 
tiful ſpirit would allow hi m to have a regard, in 
the reward, only to the merit of the ſervice. 


Monday noon.] Lady Mansfield, Miſs Mansfield, 
and the three brothers are arrived. What excel 
Vor. VIII. D len: 


* As for me and my houſe, we will ſerve the Lord, 
J»ſh. xxiv. 15. | 
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lent women, what agreeable young gentlemen, 2 as 
what grateful hearts, what joy to ®. W. on cu 
their arrival! what pleaſure to Lord W. who, on e- un 
very occaſion, ſhews his delight in his nephew !— ſel 
All theſe things, with their compliments to your 4 thi 
happy Harriet, let Lucy tell. I have not time. me 


in 
Wuar, iny dear grandmamma, ſhall we do 
with Lord and Lady W.! - Such a rich ſervice f m. 
gilt plate! Juſt arrived! A preſent to me!—It is Jo. 
à noble preſent ! And ſo gracefully preſented! 1 dy 
And. ] fo grace fully 1 to accept of it, by FF Y' 


my beſt, my tendereſt friend Let Lucy deſcribe 2 


this too. | FF <c 
oy 1 te 
Tucſady morning.] A vaſt company we ſhall have. — 
Gentlemen and their ladies are invited: Your Har- . 
riet is to be dreſſed: She is already dreſſed. How # "* 


kindly am I complimented by every one of my 
friends !—Let Lucy, let my aunt (ſhe promiſes to f 
aſt Lucy) relate all that ſhall paſs, deſcribe the 4 
perſons, and give the charaQers of our viſitors; 19 
our managements, our entertainments, the ball 
that is to conclude the day and night. I ſhall not 
be able, 1 ſuppoſe, to write a line, 


Fedneſday nceu.] Our company left us not till ſix 
this morning. My uncle was tranſported wi:h the 
day, with the night. | 
Iwill only fay, that all was happy; and decen- 
cy, good-order, mirth and jollity, went through 
the whole ſpace. Sir Charles was every-where, 
and with every-body. O how he charmed them 
all! Sir William Turner faid once, behind his 
back, Of what tranſports did my late friend Sir 
Thomas, who doated upon his ſon, deprive l.im- 
ſelf, by keeping him ſo long abroad! 4 

I could not but think of what my dear Lady 
Cz once wrote, that women are not ſo ſoon tired 
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as men with theſe diverſions, with dancing parti- 


2 cularly, By three, all but Sir Charles and my 
uncle ſeemed quite fatigned : But recovered them- 
7 ſelves. My Emily delighted every body. She was 
the whole night what I withed her to be Dear 


madam, be not uneaſy. We thall be very happy 


in each other, 


O that you were with ns, my deareſt grand- 
mamma! But you, from your chearful piety, and 


X joyful expectation of happineſs ſupreme, are alrea- 


dy, though on earth, in heaven! Yet it is my 
with, my aunt's, my uncle's, Lucy's, twenty times 
a-day, that you were preſent and ſaw him, The 
domeſtic man, The chearful friend, The kind maſ- 


ter, The enlivening companion, The polite _ 
ees 


bour, The tender huſband! Let nobody who 


Sir Charles Grandiſon at home, ſay, that the pri- 


vate ſtation is not that of true happineſs. 

How charmingly reſpectful is he to my uncle, 
aunt, and gcod Me Deane! To Lucy he is an af- 
fectionate brother. Emily, dear girl, how ſhe en- 
Joys his tenderneſs to her !. 

My uncle is writing to you, madam, a letter. 
He ſays it will be as long as his arm. My aunt 
will diſpatch this day a very long one. Theirs 
will ſupply my defects. Lucy is not quite ready 
with her firſt letter. If there were not ſo much 
of your Harriet in it, I would highly praiſe what 
the has hitherto written. 


Thurſlay morning.] I leave to my uncle the ac- 
count of che gentlemen's diverſions in the gardeas 
and fields. They are all extremely happy. Burt 
Lord G. already pines aſter his Charlotte. He 
will not be prevailed upon to ſtay ont his week, I 
doubt; ſweet tempered man! as I ſee him in a 
thouſand little amiable inſtances. If Lady G. did 
not love him, I would not love her. Lord W. is 
afraid of a gouty attack. He is never quite ſre2, 

| D 2. Hz: 
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He and his admirable lady will leave us to-mor- 
rFOW, 


I think, my dear Lady G. with you, that diſ- 
cretion and gratitude are the corner-ſtones of the 


matrimonial fabric. Lady W. had no prepofleſ. 


ſions in any other man's favour. My lord loves 
her. What muſt be that woman's heart, that gra- 
titude and loye cannot engage ? But ſhe loves my 
lord. Surely the does. Is not real and unaffected 
tenderneſs for the infirmities of another, the very 
eſſence of love? What is wanting where there is 
that? My Sir Charles is delighted with Lady W.'s 
goodneſs to his uncle, He tells ber often how 
much he reveres her for it. 

In our retired hours we have ſometimes the ex- 
celent lady abroad for our ſubject. I always be- 
gin it. He never declines it. He ſpeaks of her 
with ſuch manly tenderneſs! He thanks me, at 
ſuch times, for allowing him, as he calls it, to love 
her. He regrets very much the precipitating of 
her, yet pities her parents and brothers. How 
warmly does he ſpeak of his Jeronymo ! He has a 
ſigh for Olivia. But of whom, except Lady Sfor- 
va and her Laurana, does he not ſpeak kindly ?— 
And them he pities. Never, never was there a 
more expanded heart! 


Au, madam, a cloud has juſt bruſhed by us! 
Its ikirts have affected us with ſadneſs, and carried 
us from our ſunſhine proſpects home; that is to ſay, 
ro thoughts of the general deſtiny !—Poor Sir 
Harry Beauchamp is no more ! A letter from his 
Beauchamp ! Sir Charles ſkewed it to me, for the 
honour of the writer, now Sir Edward. We ad- 
" mired this excellent young man together over his 
letter, What fine things did Sir Charles ſay on 
this occaſion, both by way of ſelf-conſolation, and 
en the inevitable deſtiny ! But he dwelt not on the 
the ſubject. He has written to Lady Beauchamp 

| and 


® ſolatory !-—-What admirable 
” madam, is a CuRISTIAX! 
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and to the young baronet. How charmingly con- 


Tuis event has not at all influenced his temper. - 


But Sir harles, 


He is the ſame chearſul man to his company, to- 


his Harriet, to every body. I am afraid it will be 
the cauſe of his firſt abſence from me: How ſhall 
I part with him, though it were but for two 


days? 


* 


Friday nenn. ] Lady Mansfield and her ſons, Lord - 


S8. and Lord and Lady W. have left us. Miſs 


Mansfield is allowed to ſtay with me ſome time 


oO 


® She is a good young woman. 


We are buſied in returning the viſits of ovr 


* neighbours, which Sir Charles promiſed to do, as 
it they were individually made to us. We have a 


very agreeable neighbourhood.” But I want theſe 
viſitings to be over. Sir Charles, and his relations 


and mine, are the world to me. The obligations 


of ceremony, though'unavoidable, are drawbacks 


vpon the true domeſtic felicity. One happineſs, 


however, reſults from the hurry and byſtle they 


put us in: Emily's mind ſeems to be engaged: 


longer. Emily is very ſond of her. No wonder: 


When we are not quite happy in our own thoughts, 


it is a relief to carry them out of ourſelves. 


_ 1 


Sin Charles and I have juſt now had a ſhort con- 


verſation about this dear girl. We both joined in 


prailing her; and then I ſaid, I thought that ſome - 


time hence Mr Beauchamp and ſhe would make 4 


very happy pair. 


I have, ſaid he, a love for both. But as tha 


one is my own very particular friezd4, and as the 


other is my ward, I would rather he found ſor 
8 himſelf, and ſhe for herſelf, another lover, and 


that for obvious reaſons. | 
D 3 Brit 
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But ſuppoſe, Sir, they ſhould like cach the © 


ther ! 

So as they made it not a compliment to me, but 
gave me reaſon to believe, that they would have 
preferred each the other to every one elſe, were 
they ſtrangers to me, I would not Rand in the way. 
But the man who hopes for my conſent for Emily, 
muſt give me reaſon to think, that he would have 
preferred her to any other woman, though the had 
a much leſs fortune than ſhe is miſtreſs of. 

I am much miſtaken, Sir, if that may not be 
the caſe of your friend. 

Tell me, my nobly frank, and ever-amiable Har- 
riet, what you know of this ſubject. Has Beau- 
champ any thoughts of Emily ?— 

Ah, Sir! thought I, I dare not tell you a// my 
thoughts ; but what I do tell. you ſhall be truth. 

I really, Sir, don't imagine Emily has a thought 
of your Beauchamp— 

Nor of any other. perſon ? Has ſhe ?— 


Lady G. Lady L. and myſelf, are of opinion, 


that Beauchamp loves Emily. 


I am glad, my. dear, it any thing were. to come $ 


of ir, that the man loved firſt. 

I was.conſcious. A. tear unawares dropt from 
my eye—He ſaw it. He folded his arms about 
me, and kiſled it from my cheek. Why, my love! 
my deareſt love! why this? and ſeemed ſurpriſed. 

I muſt tell you, Sir, that you may not be ſur- 
priſed. I fear, I fear — 

What fears my Harriet? 


That the happieſt of women cannot ſay, that 4 


her dear man loved her firſt !— 


He folded me in his kind arms. How ſweetly 1 
_ engaging! ſaid he: I will preſume to hope, that 


my Harriet, by the happieſt of all women, means 
herſelf——You ſay not no! I will not inſult your 
goodneſs ſo much as to aſk you to ſay yes. But 
this I ſay, that the happieſt of all men loved: his 


Harriet 


IM 


” EE 
— . — 


1 
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Harriet before ſhe could love him; and, but for 


the honour he owed to another admirable woman, 
> though then he had no hopes of ever calling her 


| | his, would have convinced her of it, by a very 


early declaration. Let me add, that the moment 
l ſaw you firlt (diſtreſſed and terrified as you were, 
too much. to think of favour to any man) I loved 
you: And you know not the ſtruggle it colt me w 

* deſtiny with our dear Clementina ſo uncertain ),to 
conceal my love—Colh me, who ever was puncti- 
* liouſly ſtudious to avoid engaging a young lady's 
affections, leſt I ſhould not be able to be juſt to her; 
and always thought what is called Platonic Love 
an inſidious pretenſion. 

O Sir! and I flung my fond arms about his neck, 


7 and called him the moſt juſt, the moſt generous of 


men. 
He preſſed me till to his heart; and when I 


raiſed my conſcious face, though my eye could not 
bear his, Now, Sir, ſaid I, after this kind, this 
encouraging acknowledgment, I can. conſent, I 
think I can, that the lord of. my heart ſhall ſee, as 
he has more than once wiſhed to ſee, long before 
he declared himſelf, all that was in that — 
that aſpiring heart.—. 

Lucy had furniſhed me with the opportunity be- 
fore. I inſtantly aroſe, and took out of a drawer 
a parcel of my letters, which I had ſorted ready 
on occaſion to oblige him; which, from what he 
had ſcen before, down to the dreadful maſqueradg- 
affair, carried me to my ſetting out with his filters 
to Colnebrook. | 

I think not to ſhew- him farther, by my own 
conſent, becauſe of the recapitulation of his fami- 
ly-ſtory, which immediately follows; particularly 
including the affecting accounts. of his mother's 
death, his father's CEE to. the two. yo 
ladies, Mrs Oldham's ſtory, the ſiſters? conduct to 
her, which might have revived diſagreeable ſubje&s. 


Be 
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Be pleaſed, Sir, faid I, putting them into his 
hands, to judge me favourably. In theſe papers 
is my heart laid open, , 

Precious truſt, faid he, and put the papers to his 
lips: You will not find your generous confidence 
miſplaced. 


An opportunity offering to ſend' away what I i 


have written here, my deareſt grandmamma, con- 
cludes 
| Your ever-dutiſul 

p HarkieET GRANDSON, 
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LETTER: VII 


Lady GRanpDison. In Continuation. 


Saturday Morning, Dec. 16. 


WILL not trouble you, my dear grandmam- 
ma, with an account of the preparations we 
are making to benefit and regale our poorer neigh- 
bours, and Sir Charles's tenants, at this hoſpitable 
ſeaſon. Not even Sir Charles Grandiſon himſelf 
ean exceed you, either in bounty or management, 
on this annual ſoletnnity. Sir Charles has cou- 
ſulted with Dr Bartlett, and every thing will be 
left to the direction of that good man. My uncle 
and aunt have diſpatched their directions to Selby- 
houſe, that heir neighbours and tenants may not 
ſuffer by their abſence. a 
The gentlemen are all rid out together, the doc- 
tor with them, to reconnoitre the country, as my 
uncle calls it. Emily and Lucy are gone with 
them on horſeback. My aunt and I declined ac- 
companying them, and took this opportunity, at- 


tended by Mrs Curzon, to go through the offices. 4 


In the houſekeeper's room I received the maid- 


=" 


ſervants, ſeven in number; and, after her, called 
cach Mz 
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is each by her name, and ſpoke kindly to them all. 
rs U told them how handſomely Mrs Curzon ſpoke of 
them, and aſſured them of my favour. I praiſed 
the chearfulneſs with which Dr Bartlett had told 


ce me they attended him every day in his anticham- 
ber. They ſhould have the opportunity given them, 
1 I aid, as often as poſſible. I hoped that my Sally 
n- behaved well among them. 
They praiſed her.. 
> Sally, ſaid I, has a ſerious turn. Piety is the 
N, © belt ſecurity in man and woman for good behavi- 
= our. She will ſeldom fail of towel the doc- 
— tor with you. We ſhall all be happy, I hope. I 
am acquainting myſelf witch the methods of the 
> houſe. No body ſhall be put out of their good 
way by me. My aunt only ſaid, My niece propo- 
> ſes to ſerm herſelf on the example of the late ex- 
2 cellent Lady Grandiſon. 

6. They bleſſed me; tears in their eyes. 
n- I made each of them a preſent for a pair of 

ve #4 gloves. | 
h- 2 We went through all the offices, the loweſt not 


le | 1 excepted. The very ſervants live in paradiſe. 


if There is room for every thing to be in order: E- 
it, very thing is in order. The offices ſo diſtin, yet 
u- ſo conveniently communicating — Charmingly con- 
be trived !—The low ſervants, men and women, have 
Je las, which, at their own requeſt, were drawn 
y- up by Mrs Curzon, for the obſervance of the mi- 
ot nuteſt of their reſpective duties, with little mulcts, 


that at firſt oniy there was occaſion to exact. It is 
a houſe of harmony to my hand. Dear madam ! 
What do good people leave to good people to do? 
Nothing! Every one knowing and doing his and 
her duty, and having, by means of their own di- 
ligence, time for themſelves, | 

I was pleaſed with one piece of furniture in the 
1 houſekeeper's room, which neither you, madam, 
nor my aunt, have in yours. My aunt ſays, Selby- 
4 houſe. 
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houſe ſhall not be long, after her return, without 
it. It is a ſervants” library, in three claſſes: One 
of books of divinity, and morality : Another for 
bouſewiſery : A third of hiſtory, true adventures, 
voyages, and innocent amuſement, I. II. III. 


are marked on the caſes, and the ſame on the back | 


of each; book, the more readily to place and re- 
place them, as a book is taken out for uſe. | "They 
are bound in buff for ſtrength. A little fine is 
Jaid upon whoever puts not a book back in its 
place, As new books come out, the doctor buys 
ſuch as he thinks proper to range under theſe 
three claſſmweee. N 

I aſked, if there were no books of gardening ? 


J was anſwered, that the gardener had a little | 


houſe: in the garden, in which he had his own 
books. But her maſter, Mrs Curzon ſaid, was 
himſelf a library of gardening, ordering the grea- 
ter articles by his own talte. | 

Seeing a pretty glaſs-caſe in the houſekeeper's 
apartment, filled with phyſical matters, 1 aſked, if 
ſhe diſpenſed any of thoſe to the ſervants, or the 
poor? Here is, ſays ſhe, a collection of all the uſeful 
drugs in medicine: But does not your ladyſhip 
know the noble method that my maſter has fallen 
into ſince his laſt arrival in England? What is 
that? He gives a ſalary, madam, to a ſkilful apo- 
thecary ; and pays him for his drugs beſides (and 
theſe are bis, though I have a key to it); and 
this gentleman diſpenſes phyſic to all his tenants, 
who are not able to pay for advice; nor are the 
poor, who are not his tenants, retuſed, when re- 

commended by Dr Bartlett. 

Bleſſings on his benevolence! ſaid I, O my 
aunt ! What a happy creature am I ! God Almighj- 
ty, if I diſgrace not my huſband's beneficence, 
Vill love ine for his ſake ! Dear creature! ſaid 
my aunt— And for your own too, I hope. ns 4 
HLH | | | er 8 
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Their lives in a honſe, madam, continued Mrs 


Curzon, within five miles of this, almoſt in the 


middle of the eſtate, and pays no rent, a very 
worthy young man, brought up under an emi- 


nent ſurgeon of one of the London hoſpitals, who 


has orders likewiſe for attending his tenants in the 


way of his buſineſs——As alſo every caſualty 
that happens within diltance, and where another 
ſurgeon is not to be met with. And he, I under- 
ſtand, is paid, on a cure actually performed, very 
handſomely. But if the patient dies, his trouble 


and attendance are only conſidered according to 


y 
4 
3 
*7 


the time. taken up; except a particular caſe re- 
quires conſideration. 


And this ſurgeon, Mrs Curzon, this apothe- 


cary— 


Are noted, madam, for being good, as well as 


4 {kilful men. My maſter's teſt is, that they are 


men of ſeriouſneſs, and good livers: Their con- 
ſciences, he ſays, are his ſecurity. | 
How muſt this excellent man be beloved, how 


reſpected, Mrs Curzon! | 


Reſpected and beloved, madam I Indeed he 


is Mr Saunders has often obſerved to me, that if 


EY 
. . * . 
my maſter either rides or walks in company, tho? 


* 
[I 
* 


of great lords, people diſtinguiſh % by their re- 


ſpecſul love: To the lord, they will but ſeem to 
lift up their hats, as I may jay; or if women, juſt 
$ drop the knee, and look grave, as if they paid re- 


ſpect to his quality only; but to my maſter, they 
pull off their hats to the ground, and bow their 


whole bodies: They look ſmiling, and with plea- 
ſure and bleſſings, as I may ſay, in their faces: 


| 


Lhe good women courteſy allo to the ground, 
turn about when he has paſſed them, and look 
after him God bleſs your ſweet ſace; and God 


I bleſs your dear heart; will they ſay And the 


ſervants who hear them are / delighted l Don't 
& your ladyſhip ſee, how all his ſervants love him as 


they 
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as 


they attend him at table? How they watch his 
eye in ſilent reverence ?—Indeed, madam, we all 
adore him; and have prayed morning, noon, and 
night, for his coming hither and ſettling among 
us. 


has brought another angel to bleſs us. 


I was forced to lean upon my aunt— Tears of 


joy trickled down my cheeks. O madam, what a 
happy lot is mine !— 
y uncle wonders I am not proud—Proud, 

madam !—Proud of my inferiority ! 
We viſited my Bartlett in his new office. He is 
a modeſt, ingenious young man. I aſked him to 
give me, at his leiſure, a catalogue,of the ſervants? 
ibrary, for my aunt. 

O my dear, ſaid my aunt, had your grandpapa, 
had your papa, your mamma, lived to this day !— 

I will imagine, ſaid I, that I ſee them looking 
down from their heaven, They bid me take care 
to deſerve the lot 1 have drawn; and tell me, that 
I can only be more happy when I am what and 
where they are. Fg 


D Bartlett, attended by his ſervant, is retur- 
ned without the gentlemen. I was afraid he 
was not very well. I followed him up, and told 
him my apprehenſions. 

He owned afterwards, that he was a little indiſ- 
' Poſed when he came in; but ſaid, I had made 
him well. | | 

I told him what had paſſed between Mrs Cur- 
zon and me. He confirmed all ſhe ſaid. 

He told me, that Sir Charles was careful alſo in 
improving his eſtates. The minuteſt things, he 
ſaid, any more than the greateſt, eſcaped not -his 
attention, He has, faid he, a bricklayer, a car- 
penter, by the year; a ſawer three months con- 
ſtantly in every year, Repairs are ſet about the 

a -moinent 


Aud now eis the happy time: Forgive me, 1 . 
madam; I am no flatterer ; but we all ſay, he 


: 
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by 


TH # moment they become neceſſary. By this meany 


he is not impoſed upon by incroaching or cra- 
11 Hh ving tenants: "He wil do —— that tends to 
an improve the eſtate; ſo that it is the beſt condi- 
8 f tioned eſtate in the country. His tenants grow 
* into eircumſtance under him. Though abſent, he 


gives ſuch orders, as but few perſons on the ſpot 

R would think of. He has a diſcernment that goes 
- . to the bottom of every thing. In a few years, im- 
= | ' proving only what he has in both kingdoms, he 
3 3 will be very rich, yet anſwer the generous demands 
of his own heart upon his benevolence : All the 
people he employs, he takes upon character of ſe- 
riouſneſs and ſobriety, as Mrs Curzon told you; 
and then he makes them the more firmly his, by 
the confidence he repoſes in them. He continual- 
Ivy, in his written directions to his maſter-workmen, 
* cautions them to do juſtice to the tenants, as well 
as to him, and even to throw the turn of the ſcale in 
their favour. You are, ſays he, my friends, my 
Z workmen: You muſt not make me both judge and 
party. Only remember, that I bear not impoſi- 
tion. The man who impoſes on me once, I will 
forgive ; but he never ſhall have an opportunity to 
= deceive me a ſecond time: For I cannot act the 
part of aſuſpicious u. an, a watchman over people of 
2 doubtful honeſty. os 

| The Doctor ſays, he is a great planter, both here 
and in Ireland: And . is come to ſettle here, 
he will ſet on foot ſeveral projects, which hitherto 
he had only talked of, or written about. 

Sir Charles, I am ſure, ſaid he, will be the friend 
of every worthy man and woman. He will find 
out the ſighing heart before it is overwhelmed with 
calamity. 

He propoſes, as ſoon as he is ſettled, to take a 
perſonal ſurvey of his whole eſtate. He will make 
7 himſelf acquainted with every tenant, and even cot- 
tager, and enquire into his circumſtances, number 
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of children, and proſpects. When occaſions call 
for it, he will forgive arrears of rent; and if the 

oor men have no proſpects of ſueceſs, he will buy 
his own farms of them, as I may tay, by giving 
them money to quit: He will tranſplant one to a 
leſs, another to a larger farm, it the tenants conſent, 
according as they have ſtock, or probability of ſue- 
ceſs in the one or the other; and will jet the poor 
tenants in a way of cultivating what they hold, as 
well by advice as money : For while he was abroad 


he ſtudied huſbandry and law, in order as he uſed | 


to ſay, to be his father's ſteward ; the one to qua- 
lify him to preſerve, the other to manage his e- 
ſtate. He was always prepared for, and atorehand 
with, probable events. 

Dear Dr Bartlett, ſaid I, we are on a charming 
ſubje& ; tell me more of my Sir Charles's manage- 
ment and intentions. Tell me all you know, that 
is proper for me to know. 

Proper, madam ! Every thing he has done, daes, 
and intends to do, is proper for you, and for all the 
world to know. I wiſh all the world were to know 
him as I do; not for his ſake, but for their own. 

That moment (without any-body's letting me 


know the gentlemen were returned) into the Doc- 


tor's apartment came Sir Charles. My back was 
to the door, and he was in the room before I ſaw 
him. I ſtarted! and looked, I believe, as if I 
thought excuſes neceſſary, | 

He ſaw my filly confuſion. That, and his ſud- 
den entrance, abaſhed the Doctor. Sir Charles re- 
conciled us both to ourſelves— He put one arm 
round my wailt, with the other he lifted up my hand 
to his lips, and in the voice of love, I congratulate 
you both, ſaid he : Such company, my dearelt life ! 
ſuch company, my deareſt friend! you cannot have 
every hour! May I, as often as there is opportu- 
nity, ſee you together ! I knew not that you were, 


The Doctor and I, madam, ſtand not upon cere- 


mony. 
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cal! 

the mony. Pardon me, Doctor. I inſiſt upon leaving 
buy you as I found u- 

ing I caught his hand, as he was going—Dear, dear 


Sir, I attend you. You thall take me with you; 
and if you pleaſe, make my excuſes to my aunt, for 
leaving her ſo long alone, before you came in, 
Doctor, excuſe us both; my Harriet has found, 
for the firſt time, a will. It is her own, we know, 
ad by its — gon 
ſed He received my offered hand, and led me into 
1a- company; where my aunt called me to account 
e- for leaving her, aud begged Sir Charles would 
nd chide me. i 
She was with Dr Bartlett, madam, ſaid he: Had 
ſhe been with any other perſon, man or woman, 
and Mrs Selby alone, I think we could have tried 
to chide her. 
What obliging, what ſweet politeneſs, my dear 
grandmamma ! 
Such, madam, is the happineſs of your Harriet. 
Lucy has an entertaining letter to ſend you !— 
Prom that letter you will have a ſtill higher notion 
ne of my happineſs, of Sir Charles's unaffected tender- 
c- neſs to me, and of the approbation of a very gen- 
as teel neighbourhood, than 1 myſelf could give you. 
Lady G. and Lady L. have both made up for 
1 their ſuppoſed neglects. I have written to each to 
charge them with not having congratulated me on 
d. my arrival here. Two ſuch affeftionate letters 
1 have already anſwered them. They love as well 
m s ever (Thank heaven they do!) 


Your HAxRIEZT GRAN DISON. 
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LATTER I 
| Lady Granvison. In Continuation. 


Monday, Dec. 18. 


HE deareſt, beſt of men, has juſt now left me! 
1 —Did not every-body keep me in counte- | 
nance, I ſhould be very angry with myſelf for wiſh- 


ing that /uch a man ſhould be always confined to my 


company! I muſt keep my fondneſs within equita- 
ble bounds. But he kindly ſeemed, and, if he 
ſeemed, he was, as loth to part with me. He ies 
one to London, madam: Poor Lady Beauchamp 
as beſought his preſence, not at Sir Harry's fune- 
ral (he was to be interred, it ſeems, laſt wght), 


but at the opening of the will. And his 
<bamp joined in the requeſt. 

He hopes to be down with us on Thurſday. Miſs 
Mansfield took the opportunity to return to her 
mother, who ſent word, that ſhe knew not how to 
live without her. 


caus- 


Sir Charles was pleaſed to give me the keys of 


his ſtudy, and of Lady Olivia's cabinets. Lucy 


gave you, madam, an account of the invaluable | 


contents. And now I will amuſe myſelf there, and 
fit in every chair, where I have ſeen him ſit, and 
tread over his imagined footſteps, 


Tueſday.] My books are come, and all my trinkets 
with them. We have all been buſy in claſſing the 
books. My cloſet will be now furniſhed as 5 with 
it: And 1 ſhall look at theſe, my dear companions 
of Selby-houſe, and recollect the many, many hap- 
Py hours they gave me there, 

as I ever, ever unhappy, my dear grandmam- 

ma ? If I was, I have forgot the time. I acquieſce 
ghearfully with your wiſhes not to dis-furniſh your 
gallery, 
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allery, by ſending to me our family pictures. 
Ler thoſe of my benevolent father, and my excel- 
lent mother, of happy memory, ſtill continue there, 
to ſmile upon you, as you are pleaſed to expreſs 
yourſelf. Nobody but you and my aunt Selby 
have a right to each of thoſe of mine, which are 
honoured with a place in your reſp:-ive drawing- 
rooms, My dear Sir Charles, thank heaven ! calls 
the original his. ' But why would you load me 
with the precious gold box, and its contents; leſs 
precious thoſe, though of ineſtimable value, than 
my dear grandpapa's picture in the lid But I can 
tell you, madam, that Sir Charles is an ungrateful 
man: He will not thank you for it. A remem- 
brance, madam ! (I know what he will ſay) « Does 
% the beſt of women think my Harriet wants 
„ any thing to remind her of the obligations the is 
« under to parents ſo dear?“ — He will be very 
jealous. of the honour of his Harriet. Forgive, ma- 


dam, the freedom of my expoſtulation, as if I were 


not your-girl; as well as his. 

What reaſons have you found out (but this was 
always your happy, your inſtructive way) to be bet- 
ter pleaſed with your abſence from us, than if you. 
were preſent with us, as we all often with you! 


Here, Lady L. Lady G. ſiſters ſo dear to me, 
ſince theſe letters will-paſs under your eye, let. me 
account to you, by the following extract from my 
grandmamma's laſt letters, for the meaning of 
what I have written to that indulgent parent, in 
the lines immediately-preceding. 

« You often, my deareſt Harriet, wiſh me to be 
© with you. In the firſt place, I am here enjoying 
© myſelf in my own way, my own ſervants about 
© me; a trouble, à bar, a conſtraint, upon no 
© one, but thoſe to whom I make it worth while 
© to bear with me. I ſhould think I never could 


do enough to 8 No, though I were ſure. 
3 they 
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© they thought I did too much. In the next, were 
© I to be with you at Grandiſon- hall, I could not 
© be every where: So that I ſhould be deprived of 
half the delightful ſcenes and converſations, that 
© you, your aunt, and Lucy, relate and deſcribe to 
me by pen and ink: Nor ſhould I be able per- 
© haps to bear thoſe 22 ones to which I 
* ſhould be preſent. My heart, my dear, you 
© know, is very ſuſceptible of joy; it has long been 
preparing itſelf for the ſublimeſt. Grief touches 
« it not ſo much. The loſſes I ſuſtained of your 
* father, your mother, and my own dear Mr Shir- 
© ley, made all other ſorrows light. Nothing could 
have been heavy, but the calamity that once 
« threatened my gentle Harriet, had ſhe been af- 
* flicted with it. Now, I take up the kind, the 
£ rapturous letters, from my table, where I ſpread 
them. When the contents are too much for 
me, I lay them down, and reſume them, as my 
« ſubſided joy will allow: Then lay them down 
© again, as I am affected by ſome new inſtance of 
your happineſs; bleſs God, bleſs you, your 
« deareſt of men; bleſs every body.—In every 
+ letter I find a cordial that makes my heart light 
and, for the time, inſenſible of infirmity ;_— 
Can you, my Harriet, be happier than I ?” 


I am called upon by my aunt and Lucy. I 
will here, my dear grandmamma, conclude my- 


ſelf, +. 
dus for ever obliged and dutiful 
EPs © HanxrieT GRxAND180N. 
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LEZETT IX 


Lady Granvison. In Continuation. 


TrxzASURE, an invaluable treaſure, my dear 
grandmamma ! On the table in Sir 
Charles's own cloſet, I took up a common. prayer 
book, under which, on removing it, I ſaw a paper 
written in Sir Charles's largeſt hand,.the three laſt 
lines of which appearing to be very ſerious (the 
firſt ſide not containing them), I had the curioſity 
to unfold it: It contains reflections, mingled and 
concluded with ſolemn addreſſes to the Almighty. 
I aſked leave to tranſcribe them. On promiſe that 
a copy, as his, ſhould not paſs into any body's. 
hands but yours, I obtained it. 1 

What a comfort is it, on reflection, that, at his 
oven motion, 22 with him in the ſacramental 
office, on occaſion of our happy nuptials, the firſt 
opportunity. that offered! A kind of .renewal, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, of our marriage vows ;. 
at leaſt a confirmation of them. No wonder that 
the good man, who could draw up ſuch reflections, 
ſhould make ſuch a motion. 

What credit did he do (may not one ſay ſo?) to 
religion on that happy day! A man of. ſenſe, of 
dignity in bis perſon, known to be no bigot, no 
ſuperſtitious man; yet not aſhamed to join in the 
facred office with the meaneſt. It was a glorious. 
confeſſion of his chriſtian principles Whenever 
he attends on public worſhip, his ſeriouſneſs, his 
modeſty, his humility, all ſhew. that he believes 
himſelf in the preſence of that God whoſe bleſſing 
he ſilently joins to invoke : And. when all is over,. 
his chearfulneſs and vivacity demonſtrate, that his 
heart is at eaſe in the conſciouſneſs of a duty per- 
formed, How does my mind ſometimes exult in 
the proſpects of happineſs with the man of my 
: choice, 
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choice, extending, through divine goodneſs, be- 
yond this tranſitory life! 

I will conclude this letter with the copy of theſe 
reflections. What is fit to come after them that 


tan be written by 
| Your HARRIET GRAN DISON ? 


The RevFLECTIONS 


HAT, O my heart! overflowing with hap- 
pineſs ! are the ſentiments that ought to 
ſpring up in thee when admitted either in the ſo- 
lemnities of public worſhip, or the retiredneſs of 
private devotion, into the more immediate pre- 
ſence of thy Maxzx !—Who does not govern, but 
to bleſs! Whoſe divine commands are ſent to ſuc- 
cour human reaſon in ſearch of happineſs ? 
Let thy law, ALmicnTy ! be the rule, and thy 
-glory the conſtant end of all I do! Let me not 
build virtue on any notions of honour, but of ho- 
nour to thy name. Let me not ſink piety in the 
boaſt of benevolence ; my love of God in the love 
of my fellow-creatures. Can good be of human 
growth? No! Ir is thy gift, Aimighty, and All- 
od! Let not thy bounties remove the donor 
— my thought; nor the love of pleaſures make 
me forſake the fountain from which they flow. 
When joys entice, let me aſk their title to my 
heart, When evils threaten, let me ſee thy mercy 
ſhining through the- cloud ; and diſcern the great 
hazard of having all to my wiſh. In an age of 
ſuch licence, let me not take comfort from an in- 
- auſpicious omen, the number of thoſe who do 
amiſs: An omen rather of public ruin, than of 
private ſafety. Let the joys of the multitude leſs. 
allure than alarm me; and their danger, not ex- 
ample, determine my choice. What! weigh pub- 


lic example, paſſion, and. the multitude, in one 
ſcale. 
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feale, againſt religion, and the Almighty in the 
other? 

In this day of domineering pleaſure, ſo lower my 
taſte, as to make me reliſh the comforts of life. 
And in this day of diſſipation, O give me thought 
ſufficient to preſerve me from being ſo deſperate, 
as, in this perpetual flux of things, and as perpetu- 
al ſwarm of accidents, to depend on ts-morrow A 
dependence that is the ruin of t- day; as that is of 
eternity. Let my whole exiſtence be ever before 
me: Nor let the terrors of the grave turn back 
my ſurvey. When temptations ariſe, and virtue 
Raggers, let imagination ſound the final trumpet, 
and judgment lay hold on eternal life. In what 
is well begun, grant me to perſevere ; and to know, 
that none are wiſe, but they who determine to be 
wiſer ſtill. 

And ſince, O Lord! the gar of thee is the be» 

inning of wiſdom ; and, in its pragreſi, its. ſureſt 
ſhield® turn the world entirely out of my heart, 
and place that guardian angel, thy bleſſed fear, in 
ics ſtead, Turn out a fooliſh world, which gives 
its money for whar is not bread ; which hews out 
broken ciſterns that hold no water; a world in 
which even they, whoſe hands are mighty, have 
found nothing. There is nothing, Lord God Al- 
mighty, in heaven, in earth, but thee, I will 
ſeek thy face, bleſs thy name, ſing thy praiſes, 
love thy law, do thy will, enjoy thy peace, hope 
thy glory, till my final hour ! Thus ſhall I graſp 
all that can be graſped by man. This will 
heighten good, and ſoften evil, in the preſent 
life! And when death ſummons, I ſhall ſleep 
ſweetly in the duſt, till his mighty coxqueror bids. 
the trumpet ſound ; and then ſhall I, through his. 
merits, awake to eternal glory. | 


LETTER 
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Lady Granvison. In Continuation. 


Dec. 21. 
IR Charles arrived here in ſafety about two 
hours ago. He has ſettled every thing be- 
tween Lady Beauchamp and the now Sir Edward, 
to the ſatisfaction of both; for they entirely re- 
terred themſelves to him. 'Fhis was the method 
he took. As their intereſts were not naturally the 
ſame, he enquired into each ſeparately what were 
Tae wiſhes of each; and finding the lady's not 
unreaſonable, he referred it to Sir Edward, of his 
own generoſity, to compliment her with more than 
the alkced, ik 

Particularly ſhe had wiſhed to Sir Charles, that 
The might not be obliged to remove under a twelve- 
month from the houſe in Berkeley-ſquare : And 
when Sir Charles had brought them together, and 
Pronounced between them, making that an article, 
Sir Edward thus beſpoke her : | | 

All that your ladyſhip demands I moſt chearful- 

ly comply with. Inſtead of the year you with to 
remain in Berkeley-ſquare, let me beg of you ſtill 
ta conſider both houſes as your own, and me your 
1nmate only, as in the lifetime of my father. I 
never will engage in marriage but with your ap- 
probation : Let us, madam, be as little as poſſible 
ſeparated : Be pleaſed only to diſtinguiſh, that I 
wiſh not this, but from pure and diſintereſted mo- 
tives. I will be your ſervant as well as fon. I 
will take all trouble from you that you ſhall think 
trouble; but never will offer ſo much as my hum- 
ble advice to you in the conduct of your own af- 
fairs, unleſs you aſk for it. 

She wept. We will henceforth, ſaid ſhe, have 
but one intereſt. You ſhall be dear to me for your 
father's ſake. Let me, for the ſame dear ſake, be 

regarded: 
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regarded by you: Receive me, excellent pair of 
friends, proceeded ſhe, as a third in your triend- 
ſhip. Should any miſunderſtanding ariſe, which, 
after ſo happy a ſetting out, I hope canuot be, let 
Sir Charles Grandiſon determine between us. Juſ- 
tice and he are one. 

Sir Charles invited down to us the lady and his. 
Beauchamp. He hopes they will come. The 
young baronet, I dare ſay, will. Emily ſays, ſhs 
wants to ſee how he will become his new dignity. 
Very well, I dare ſay, ſaid I. Why yes; ſuch an 
example before him, I don't doubt but he will. 

Lucy was preient. Near 4000 J. a-year, and a 
title, ſaid ſhe—I think you and I, my dear, were 
we nearer of an age, would contend tor him. 

Not I, Miſs Selby: So that I have the love of 
my guardian and Lady Grandiſon, you may be 
Lady Beauchamp for me.—You will be of another 
mind, perhaps, ſome time hence, ſaid Luc 
When I am, replied Emily, tell me of it. | 

Sir Charles, when he was in town, viſited his 
two filters. We ſhall be favoured with the com- 
pany of Lord and Lady L. as ſoon as her viſits 
and vikioge are over. With what delight do J ex- 
pect them N 

Mind, my dear Lady G. what follows: 5 

Lady L. ſaid he, is all joy, that her great event 
is happy over; ſhe and my lord rewarded with a 
dear pledge of their mutual love. But is not La- 
dy G. a little unaccountable, my dear ? 

As how, Sir ? 

She hardly ſeems to receive pleaſure in her hap- 
py proſpects. She appears to me peeviſh, even chil- 
dithly ſo, to her Lord. I ſee it the more for her 
endeavours to check herſelf before me. She ſubmits 
but ungraciouſly to the requiſites of the circum» 
ſtances, that lay him and me, and our ſeveral u- 
nited families, under obligation to her. I was un- 
willing to take notice of- her particular behaviour, 
for two reaſons ; firſt, becau.e ſhe wants no- un- 

| - derſtanding, 
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derſtanding, and would ſee her own error before 
ſhe went too far; and next, becauſe the tacitly 
confeſſed herſelt to be wrong, by being evidently 
deſirous to hide her fault from me. But is not our 
Charlotte a little unaccountable, my dear ? 

What, my dear Lady G. ſhould 1 have anſwer- 
ed? I hope you will allow me to be juſt. I ſhould 
have been molt ſincerely glad to have ſpoken a 
good word for you: But to attempt to excuſe or 
palliate an evident tault, looks like a claim put in 
for allowances for one's own. 

« Indeed, Sir, ſhe is a very unaccountable crea- 
© ture! She is afraid of you, and of nobody but 
© you. You ſhould, as ſhe could not conceal from 
you her odd behaviour to one of the beſt of huſ- 
bands, and ſweet-tempered of men, who loves 

© her more than he loves himſelf, and who is but 
© too ſolicitous to oblige ſo unthankful a thing, 
© have taken notice of it, and chidden her ſeverely : 

1, for my part, take liberties of this kind with 
© her in every letter I write, but to no purpoſe. 
I wanted you, Sir, to find her out yourſelf ; ſhe 
„will get a habit of doing wrong things, and 
© make herſelf more unhappy than ſhe will make 
© auy body elſe, ſince it is poſſible for her to tire 
* out her Lord. How inſupportable to her, of all 
s women, would it be, were the tables to be turn- 
* ed; and were the man ſhe treats ſo ungraciouſly 
© to be brought to ſlight her? The more inſup- 
„portable, as {he has a higher opinion of her own 
* underſtanding than ſhe has of his!“ 

Can't you form to yourſelf, my dear Lady G. 
the attitude of aſtoniſhment that your brother 
threw himſelf into !— . 

But ah, my dear grandmamma, do you think 
I faid this to Sir Charles: No indeed! For the 
world I would not have ſaid one ſyllable of it. But 
let Lady G. for a moment, as ſhe reads my letter, 

[think I did. She loves to ſurpriſe, why ſhould ſhe 
4 | not 
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not be ſurpriſed in turn? Her diſpleaſure would 
affect me greatly: But if by incurring it I could 
do her good, and put her in a right train of think - 
ing, I would incur it, and on my knees afterwards 
beg her to forgive me. . | 
Ne did make the above obſervation. A thou · 
fand excellent qualities has my Charlotte. I parti - 
cularized to her brother halt a dozen, and thoſe 
are more than fall to the ſhare of molt of our mo- 
dern people of quality; and he was willing to be 
ſatisfied with them Why? Becauſe he loves her. 
But as ſhe now and then whiſpers her Harriet in 
her letters, let me whiſper her, that ſhe is under 
reat obligation to her brother, and ſtill greater to 
— lord, 2 paſſing over ſo lightly her petulances. 


Thurſday afternoon. 

Wno, madam, do you think is arrived? Arri- 
ved juſt-as we ſat down to dinner, and will ſtay 
with us this one night, but, he ſays, no more ?— 
Sir Rowland Meredith! Good man! and Mr 
Fowler! The latter attended his uncle reluctantly, 
it ſeems 3 but, thank God ! he is in pretty good 
health, How kindly, how affectionately did Sir 
Charles receive them both! How has he already 
won the heart of the honeſt Sir Rowland ! 


Lr me, madam, acquaint you with ſomething 
generouſly particular of this worthy, man. 
He deſired Sir Charles to let him have me by 
himſelf for a quarter of an hour. 80 fine a youn 
gentleman would not, he hoped, be jealous of fuck 
a poor old man as he. | 
We were in the dining- room; and he riſing to 
attend me, I led him te my drawing-room adjoin- 
ing. He looked round him, and was ſtruck. with 
the elegance of the room and furniture, diſregard- 
ng me for a few moments—Why, ay! ſaid he, at 
laſt : This is noble ! This is fine ! Stately, by mer- 
Vor, VIII. F cy! 
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cy! And he bowed to me, poor man, the more 
reſpectſully, as I thought, for what he ſaw. And 
will you, madam, bowing again and again, allow 
me to call you daughter? f can't part with my 
daughter : Nor would I, were you a queen. 

You do me honour, Sir Rowland. Call me % 
your daughter. 

Why then, you muſt allow me Forgive me, 
madam !—And he ſaluted me. Joy, joy, tenfold 
joy attend my daughter! I don't know what to 
make of the preſent faſhions. Would Sir Charles 
have been affronted had I taken this liberty before 
him! The duce is in the preſent age; they reſerve 
themſelves to holes and corners, I ſuppoſe. But I 
am ſure no creature breathing could mean more 
reſpe& than I do. I think only of myſelf as of 
your father. | N | 
You are a good man, Sir Rowland. Sir Charles 
Grandiſon was prepared to love you ; he was pre- 
pared to value Mr Fowler. 

Prepared by your own reſpect for us, madam ! 
od love you, ſay yes. 

Yes indeed, I ever ſhall reſpe& you both. Have 
I not claimed a father in yon? Have I not claim- 
ed a brother in your nephew ? I never forget my 
relations. | 

Charming, charming, by mercy ! And he walk- 
ed to the other end of the room, wiping his eyes: 
The very ſame good young lady that you ever 
were! But, but, but, putting his hand in his pocket, 
and pulling out a little box, if you are my oa; 00 
ter, you ſhall wear theſe for your father's ſake !— 

How now, madam ! Refuſe me! I command you 
on your obedience to accept of this—I will not be 
a Jack-ſtraw father — | | 

Indeed, indeed, Sir Rowland, you mult excuſe 
me: I thought I might have truſted myſelf with 
you alone. Your generoſity, Sir, is painful to 
me. 


I courteſied, 
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I courteſied, begged his excuſe ; and, too much 
abathed to conſider what I did, withdrew to the 
company in the dining-room. The good man fol- 
lowed me, tears upon his cheeks, the box ia his 
hand: My face glowed. | 

She calls me | «Ba Sir Charles, and refuſes her 
obedience. Here I have brought a toy or two, 
to ſhew my fatherly love to my daughter. Not a 
ſoul, not my nephew there, knew a 1yllable of the 
matter ; it was that made me call her aſide. 

Sir Charles roſe from his ſeat. My deareſt life 
is not uſed, faid he, to make light of a duty, ta- 
king my hand. You will excuſe her from accept- 
ing the preſent, Sir Rowland ; that would look as 
if you thought it neceſſary to bribe her to do her 
duty. She will always acknowledge her father ; 
So will I mine. But you do us honuur enough in 
the relation. M 

What, Sir Charles, not of a preſent from a 
father to his daughter, on her nuprials, and as a 
ſmall token of his joy on the occaſion, when I 
know not the man living out of my own family— 
There he ſtopt. 

My deareſt love there is no reſiſting this plea: 
Your duty, your gratitude is engaged. 

Look you there. now! Look you there now ! 
God love you both everlaſtingly ! Amen - And 
there is the bleſſing of a fathef ! | 

I took the box, courteſying low, but looked ſilly, 
I believe, | 15 

Forgive me, Sir Charles, ſaid the knight; but 
F muſt - He took my hand and kiſſed it and look- 
ed as if he wiſhed to ſalute me Fathers, my dear, 
mph be reverenced, ſaid Sir Charles, by their chil- 

ren. | 

I bent my knee, and, in compliance with a mo- 
tion of Sir Charles, leaned forward my cheek. 
He ſaluted me,. and again he bleſſed us both—My 
dear nephew, ſaid he, 2 wth to Mr Fowler, 
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if you envy ſuch a man as this his good fortune, 
by mercy JI will renounce you. | 

I may envy you, Sir Charles, ſaid Mr Fowler, 
addrefling himſcif to him in an agreeable manner; 
I don't know how it is poſſible to avoid it; but at 
the ſame time I revere you for your character and 


accompliſhments. You are the only man in the 


world whom I could cordially congratulate, as I 
do you, on your happineſs. 

True, nephew, true: I, any more than you, 
ſhould never have enjoyed myſelf, had any of the 
feather-headed creatures I ſaw formerly endeavour- 
ing to make an intereſt in my daughter's favour, 
ſucceeded with her. But you, 2 have cho- 
ſen a man that everybody muſt prefer to himſelf. 

The knight, after tea, moved to have the box 
opened. : Sa 

When Sir Charles ſaw the jewels, be was a lit- 
tl: uncaſy, becauſe of the value of them. A coſt- 
ly diamond necklace and ear-rings, a ring of price, 
a repeating watch, finely chaſed, the chain of 
which is richly ornamented; one of the appendas+ 

es is a picture of Sir Rowland in enamel, ador- 
ned with brilliants, an admirable likeneſs ; This I 
told him was more valuable to me than all the reſt, 
1 ſpoke truth, for ſo rich a preſent has made me 
uneaſy. He faw I was. He knew, he ſaid, that 
I could not want any of theſe — But he 
could not think of any other way to ſhew bis love 
to his daughter. It was nothing to what he had 
intended to do in his will, had I not intimated to 
him, that what he left me ſhould be given among 
his relations. I am rich, madam, I can tell you : 
And what, on your - nuptials, could I do leſs for 
my daughter ? 4; oa 

Sir Charles ſaid, this muſt not end fo, Sir Row- 
land : But I ſee you are an invincible man. Mr 
Fowler, I wiſh you as happily married as you de- 
ſerve to be: Your lady will be intitlee. to a return 
of equal value. IE: Sir 
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Sir Rowland begged that he might try on the 
ring himſelf. 3 

He was allowed to do ſo, and was pleaſed it was 
not much too big. He ſaid, I ſhould not pull it 
off this night, I kept it on to humour the worthy 
man. | 


— 


Suree over, and a chearful glaſs going round 
with my uncle, Mr Deane, and the knight, Sir 
Rowland made it his odd requeſt, that I would. 
permit Sir Charles to put on the necklace for me. 
By no means, I ſaid, But the knight being very 
earneſt, and my uncle ſeconding him (for there 
was particularity enough-in the motion to engage 
the dear old man), and Sir Charles not diſcoura- 

ing it, my aunt and Lucy ſmiling all the time, I 
thought I had better comply. Yet I was the more 
reluctant on poor Mr Fowler's account, for his 
ſmiles were but eſſays to ſmile. Sir Charles, in 
his own graceful manner, put it on, bowing low. 
to me when he. had done.. | 


Six Rowland and Mr Fowler have left us. They; 
would not ſtay to dinner. They have buſineſs to» 
diſpatch in-town, which will take them up ſome- 
days: But they were ſo well pleaſed with their 
reception, that they promiſed to ſee us before they 
ſet out for Caermarthen. 7 

At parting, Sir Rowland drew me aſide : Your 
couſin Lucy, as you. call her, is a fine young lady. 
They tell me that ſhe has a great fortune: But I 
matter not that a ſtraw Would to God my boy 
knew how. to ſubmit to his deſtiny like a man 
Hem! You underſtand me, madam—— Mercy ! I 
want to be akin to you—You take me, madam. 

We are akin, Sir Rowland Meredith is my fas» 


ther *. 
. F 3 God 
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God bleſs you, madam ! I love you dearly for 
that. And ſo we are: But you underſtand me: 
A word to the wiſe : She is not engaged, is ſhe ? 
— ! love your uncle of all men—except the king 
of all men, your lord and maſter—God bleſs him ! 
With what good humour he eyes us—Sir Charles, 
one word with you, if you pleaſe. 

I thought the knight had his fingers ready to 
take hold of Sir Charles's button, for his hand 
was extended, but ſuddenly, as from recollection, 
withdrawn. 

He led Sir Charles to me—And put the ſame 
queſtion to him as he had done to me. 

Let me aſk you, my dear Sir Rowland, Was 
this in your thought before you came to me ? 

No, by mercy It juſt now ſtruck me. My 
nephew knew not a ſyllable of the matter. But 
why, you know, Sir Charles, ſhould a man pine 
and die, becauſe he cannot have the ſhe that he 
loaves ?—Suppoſe, you know, ſix men love one wo- 
man, as has been the caſe here, for aught I know; 
what a duce, are five of them to hang, drown, or 
piſtol themſelves? or are they to out- ſtay their 
time, as I have done, till they are fit for no- 
body? 

Women muſt be treated with delicacy, Sir Row- 
land. Miſs Selby is a young lady of great merit. 
When queſttons are - properly aſked, you aw 
need to doubt of a proper anſwer. 

But, Sir Charles, is Blige Selby, Bona fide, en 
ed, or is ſhe not? that's the queſtion I aſk : 15 * 
be, 1 ſhall not ſay a word of the matter. 

My dear! faid Sir Charles to me, 

don't know that the is, anſwered I. But Lu- 
cy will never think of a man, be his qualifieations 
ever ſo great, if he cannot give her proofs of lov- 

her above all women. 
_ F underſtand you, medein——Welt, well, and 1 
mould be nice too, I can tell you, for my Per 
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But I'll ſound him. I muſt have him married 
before I die, if poſſible. But no more of that for 
the preſent. And now God Almighty bleſs, pre- 
ſerve, and keep you both {—I will pray for the 
continuance of your happineſs. _ Ft 
He ſaluted me: Wrung Sir Charles's hand: 
Wiped his eyes: Made his bow; and ſtept into 
the chariot to his nephew, who had taken leave of 
us all before. . | | 
Lucy, with an air ſo like ſome of dear Lady 
G.'s, put up her ſaucy lip, when I told her of 
this; and bid me not write it to you: But I 
thought, were nothing to come of it, it would di- 
vert my grandmamma, as I am ſure it will Lady G. 
God preſerve the moſt indulgent and pious of 
parents, and my two filters and their lords (includ» 
ing the honoured lord and lady you, Lady G. 
are with) prays | 
Her ever-dutiful, and their ever-affeftionate, 
| HaRRIET GRANDISON- 


_——— 


LETTER XII. 


Lady Granvi SON. In Continuation. 


| Tueſday, Fan. 9. 

I Have been obliged, by the Hr rates ds 
upon us by the equally folemn and joytiul 
ſeaſon, to be ſilent for many days. You, madam. 
and you, Ladies L. and G. have, 1 doubt not, 
been engaged in conſequence of the. ſame demand; 
—ſo will excuſe me; eſpecially as Lucy and my 
aunt have both written, and that very minutely, in 

the interim. | 

Mr Deane, to our great joy, has ſignified to us his 
intention to live near us; and to preſent his houſe 
at Peterborough to one of his two nephews, * 
| U 
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Sir Charles has beſought him to conſider Gran+ 
diſon-hall as his on houſe. He. promiſes that he 
will, I hope, by my care of him, to be an humble 
means of prolonging his life; at leaſt of making 
his latter days chearful. | | | 
What a happy ſeaſon has this been to ſcores of 
people: in our neighbourhood ! but moſt to our- 
felves, as the giver is more bleſſed than the re- 
ceiver ! Such admirable management! Such good 
order But I told you, that all was left to Dr 
Bartlett's direction: What a bleſſing is he to us, 
and all around him! 

Sir Charles has a letter from Mr Lowther, who 

is on his return from Bologna. By the date it 
ſhould have arrived a fortnight ago: So that he 
may be every day expected. 
Mr Lowther lets him know, that the ſamily at 
Bologna are all. in ſpirits, on the proſpect they have 
of carrying their point with Lady Clementina 
who, however, for the preſent, declines the viſits 
of the Count of Belvedere; and they humour her 
in that particular. "ey 

Mr Lowther is afraid, he ſays, that all is not 
quite right as to her mind. Poor lady l. He 
judges ſo, from the very great earneſtneſs the con- 
tinues to exprels to vit England. 

She received, he ſays, with great intrepidity, 
the news of Sir Charles's marriage. She beſought 
a bleſſing upon him and his bride ;. but ſince has 
been thoughtful, reſerved, and ſometimes is found 
in tears. When challenged, ſhe once aſcribed her 
grief to her apprehenſions that her malady may 
poſſibly return. 

The phyſicians have abſolutely given their opi- 
nion, that ſhe ſhould marry. 

The general is expected from Naples to urge the 
ſolemnity; and vows that he will not return till 
me is actually Counteſs of Belvedere. 

She begs that ſhe may be allowed again to * 

c 
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the Apennines, and viſit Mrs Beaumont at Flo- 
rence, in order to ſettle her mind. 

She dreads to ſee the general. 

How am I grieved for her !—Sir Charles ouſt 
be afflicted too. Why will they not leave to time, 
the pacifier of every woe, the iſſue of the event 
upon which they have ſet their hearts ? 

Mr Lowther writes, that Signor Jeronymo is in 
a fine way. 

In this letter he acquits Sir Charles of all obli- 

tion to himſelf. He returns him bills for the 

um he had advanced; and declares, that he never 
will enter into his preſence, if he refuſes to accept 
of his acquittance. This family, he ſays,” have 
nobly rewarded him. 

Dr Bartlett applauds Mr Lowther*s ſpirit on this 
occaſion. As Sir Charles, he ſays, is not an often» 
tatious man, but judges of every thing according 
to the rules of right and prudence,” he has no 
doubt (though he might not expect this handſome 
treatment) bat he will acquieſce with it. This, 
however, leſſens not the comparative merit of Mr 
Lowther. There are men, I believe, who having 
ſucceeded ſo well, would have accepted of a re- 
ward from both parties. Yet, on recollection, Sir 
Charles ſtipulated - with Mr Lowther, - that he 
ſhould receive no fee, but from himſelf: And 
his ' preſent to the worthy man was the ampler on 
that account. 

I have two charming letters from the Counteſs 
of D. By her permiſſion, I have ſhewn to Sir 
Charles the correſpondence between that good 
lady and me. He greatly admires her. She de- 
fires, that he will be acquainted with her ſon ; 
and declares, ſhe will always look upon me as her 
daughter, and call me ſo. Sir Charles bids me 
tell her; that he cannot conſent to her calling me 
ſo, unleſs ſhe will look upon him as her ſon, and 


ns my lore will allow him to call him a 
e 
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He bid me expreſs his wiſhes of a friendſhip with 
both, anſwerable to that deſirable relation. 

My uncle ſays, he knows not ſuch a place as 
Selby-houſe. Shirley-manor indeed he loves for 
the ſake of the dear miſtreſs of it; But, as long 
as he bas with him his dame, his Harriet, Mr 
Deane, and Sir Charles, he is happy. Yet oF 
aunt now and then gets upon a riſing ground in 
the park, and aſks, pointing, Does not No rthamp- 
tonſhire lie off there? 

Emily is very good in the main. Dear girl! 1 
do pity her. Her young heart ſo ear{y to be tied 
and tormented by the ſtings of hopeleſs love 
Her eyes juſt now were fixed for ſeveral minutes, 
ſo much love in them! on the face of her guardi- 
an, that his modeſt eye fell under them. 

I I will give you, on this occaſion, the particulars 
of a converſation that paſſed between us; which, 
at the concluſion, let in a little dawn of hope, that 
the dear girl may be happy in tine. | 

I had, more than once been apprehenſive, that 
her eyes would betray her to her guardian z. who 
at preſent imputes all her, reverence for him to 
gratitude ; and as ſoon as he, was withdrawn, 
with a true ſiſterly tenderneſs, Come hither, my 
love, ſaid I. I was buſy with my needle—She 
came. 

My deareſt Emily, if you were to look with ſo 
much earneſtneſs in the face of any other man, as 
you ſometimes do, and juit now did, in that of 
your guardian, and the man @ ſingle man, he 
would have hope of a wiſe. 

High-ho! ſighed the. Did my guardian mind 
me?—TI hope he did not ſo much, madam, as 
you do. 

So much as I do, my love! 

Yes, madam. When my guardian is preſent, 
you do look very hard at me: But I hope, I am 
not a confident girl. 

8 You. 
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You are ſerious, my Emily! 

And ſo is my dear Lady Grandiſon ! 

I was a little ſurpriſed. She abaſhed me. Her 
Jove, thought I, will make the dear girl hardy, 
without intending to be ſo. 

She was too innocent even for conſcionſneſs of 
having diſconcerted me. She looked upon my 
work. What would I give, madam, to be ſo fine 
a workwoman as you: But why that ſigh, ma- 
dam? 
The poor Lady Clementina! ſaid I. I was re- 
ally thinking of her. 8 

Do you hgh for every body, madam, that loves 
my guardian ? 

There are different ſorts of love, Emily. 
Why ſo I think. Nobody loves my guardian 
better than I myſelf do: But it is not the Jove 
that Lady Clementina bears him. I love his good- 
neſs. . 
And does not Clementina ? 

Yes, yes; bur ſtill the love is different. 

Explain, my dear, your kind of Jove. 

 Impoſlible ! | 

Why, now, ſighs my Emily? You aſked me 
why 1 ſighed. I have anſwered it was from 

ity. 
: Why, madam, I can pity Lady Clementina, 
and I do: But I figh not for ber; becauſe ſhe 
1 have had my guardian, and would not. 
I ſigh for her the more, for that very reaſon, 
Emily ; her motive fo great ! | | 

Pho, pho, her motive ! When he would have al- 
lowed her to be of her own religion ! 

Then you ſigh not for Clementina, Emily ? 

I believe not. | 

For whom then ? | | 

I don't know. You muſt not aſk. A habit, 
and nothing elſe. | 

Again ſighs my Emily ? 

| You 
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You muſt not mind me, madam. A habit, I 
tell you.” But, believe me, Lady Grandiſon (hid- 
ing her, bluſhing face in my boſom, her arms 
about my neck), I believe, if the truth were 

nown— 

She opt, but centinned therg her glowing 
cheek— . 

What, my dear, if the truth were known ? 

I dare not tell you. You will be angry at me. 

Indeed, my love, I will not. 

O yes, but you will. 

I thought we had been ſiſters, my dear. I 
thought we were to have no ſecrets. Tell me, 
what if the truth were known ? 

Why, . madam, for a trial of your forgiveneſs, 
tel] me, are you not apt to be a little jealous ?. 

Jealous, \my , Emily | You ſurpriſe me! iy, of 
en, of what, jealous ? Jealouſy, is r of 
whom ſhould I doubt? 

People have not Aen. cauſe, I ſuppoſe, ma- 
dam. 

Explain yourſelf, my dear. | 

Are you not angry with me, madam? | 

2 not. But why do you think me jealous? - 

ou, need not indeed! My guardian adores 
you. You deſerve to be adored. But you ſhould 
allow a poor girl to look upon her guardian, now- 
and-then,. with eyes of gratitude. Your charm- 
ing eye is /o ready to take mine to taſk !—-I am, if 
I know myſelf, a poor innocent girl. I do love 
my guardian, that's certain: So I ever did, you 
know, madam: And, let me ſay, before be knew 
there was ſuch a lady in the world as yourſelf, 
madam. 

I threw ade” my work, and claſping my arms 
about her, And love him ſtill, my Emily. You 
cannot love him ſo well as he deſerves. . You are 
indeed a dear innocent, but not a poor girl. You 
are rich in the return of his love, I will ever, 

ever 


* 
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ever, be a promoter of an affection ſo innocent, ſo 
pure on both ſides. But jealouſy, my dear! do 
you charge me with jcaloxſy ? Impoſlible I ſlould 
deſerve it! My only concern is, leſt, as the heart 
is gueſſed at by the eyes (the hearts of young crea- 
tures eſpecially, whoſe good minds are incapable 
of art or deſign), you thould give room tor the 
cenſorious, who know not as I do that your love 
is reverence next to filial, to attribute it to a be- 
ginning of the other ſort of love; which yet in 
you, were it kindled, would be as bright and as 
pure a flame as ever warmed a virgin heart. 

O madam! how you expreſs yourſelf! What 
words you have! They go to my heart !—I don't 
know how it is : Burt every day I reverence more 
and more my guardian; Reverence! Yes, that is 
the proper word! I thank you for it! Filial reve- 
rence { Juſt the thing! And let me. ſay, that I ne- 
ver reverenced him ſo much as now, that I ſee 
what a polite, what a kind, what an affectionate 
huſband he makes my dear Lady Grandiſon. 
Yet, let me tell you truth, madam, I ſhould, I am 
afraid, be ſuch a little-minded, poor creature, that 
if I were married, and had not a huſband that' 
was very like him, I ſhould envy you. I ſhould 
be at leaſt unhappy. 

If you could be envious, my dear, you would be 
unhappy : But you mult never encourage the ad- 
dreſſes of a man, who you think loves you not bet- 
ter than any other woman: Who is not a good 
man upon principle: Who is not a man of ſenſe; 
and that has ſeen ſomething ot the world. 

And where, madam, can ſuch a man be found? 

Leave it to your guardian, my dear. He, if 
any body, will find you a man that you may be 
happy with, if your eye be not aforehand with 
your judgment. 

That, madam, I hope it will not be: Firſt, be- 
cauſe the reverence I have for my guardian, and 
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his great qualities, will make all other men look 
little in my eye; and next, as I have ſuch a confi- 
dence in his judgment, that if he points his finger, 
and ſays, That's the man, Emily! J vill endea- 
vour to like him. But I believe I never now ſhall 
like any man on earth. \ 

It is early days, my love; but is there not ſome 
one man that, were you of age to marry, you 
would think better of than of any other ? | 

I don't know what to ſay to that. It is early 
days, as you ſay. I am buta girl: but girls have 
thoughts. TI will tell you, madam, that the man 
who has paſled ſome years in the company of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon; who is beloved by him, on 
proof, on experience (as I may ſay) of his good 
heart—She ſtopt. 

Beauchamp, my dear ? | 
Why yes-—Him, I mean: He is the moſt to be 
liked of any man but my guardian: But he now 
is a great man ; and I ſuppoſe may have ſeen the 
woman he could love. 

I fancy, not my dear. 

Why do you fancy not, madam ? 

- Becauſe, if I muſt ſpeak as freely to you as I 
would have you do always to me, I think he ſhews 
great and uncommon reſpec to you, though you 
are ſo young a creature, 

That's for my guardian's ſake, But be that as 
it will; let me be ſecure of my guardian's love 
and your's, and I ſhall have nothing to wiſh for. 


Her guardian, / guardian, my friend, my lo- 
ver, my HUSBAND, every ſweet word in one, com- 
ing in, and put an end to the ſubject. 

I leave this converſation to your own refletions, 
my dear grandmamma, Lady L. Lady G. But I 
have hopes from it. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIII. 
Lady Granvison. In Continuation. 


| Saturday, Sunday, Fax. 20. 21. 
NOTHER long ſilence. Lucy will ſupply 


all my defects. She will tell you how much 


I have been engaged. Are you not delighted 
with her laſt letter? | 
We went, as we had propoſed, to Mansfield- 
houſe. The lady of it would not part with us till 
'Thurſday, the days being ſhort, and the weather 
unſavourable. 

Mr Dobſon and his lady were gueſts there. He 
is a credit to his cloth; his wife to him. They 
are greatly beloved by all who know them. . 

Lady Mansfield and Miſs Mansfield are all that 
is polite and good. 

The three brothers were there. The eldeſt, who 
was once a melancholy man, is now one of the 
cheerfulleſt. | | 

With what pleaſure did I meditate, as I looked 
upon them, the reſtoration of ſuch a worthy and 
ancient family to affluence! They were born to 
it; Yet when they were deprived of it, how glori- 
ous was the reſignation of mother and daughters ! 
And now, how eaſy ſits the proſperity upon them 
Never ſaw I eyes more expreſſive of gratitude to a 
benefactor, than thoſe both of ladies and gentle- 
men, as they were often caſt upon my dear Sir 
Charles. 

I heartily wiſh Mr Orme may find his expecta- 
tions anſwered in the ſecond voyage Nancy tells me 
he is preparing for to Liſbon. She will make known 
my beſt wiſhes for the reſtoration of his health. 
How good is his ſiſter to accompany him !—I al- 
ways loved her, 

G 2 | I received 
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I received yeſterday yours, madam, acquainting 
me with Mr Greville's viſit and propoſal, and aſk- 
ing my opinion of the latter; and whether I would 
chuſe to mention-it to Lucy and my aunt. What 
can I ſay? You once told me, madam, that you be- 
leved Lucy would not have refuſed Mr Greville, 
had he firſt applied to her. Lucy's grandmother, 
vou ſay, is not averſe to the match; and you think 
my uncle would not refuſe to give his conſent, be- 
cauſe of the contiguity of their reſpective eſtates, 
and in hopes that he might reſume with ſucceſs, on 
ſuch an event, his favourite project of exchange of 
lands, Yet I am ſure this conſideration would have 
no weight with him, if he thought Lucy could not 
be happy with Mr Greville. 

I have mentioned it to my aunt. She ſays, Mr 
Greville is not a baſnful man. He knows how to 
apply to Lucy himſelf, And ſhe has no notion, in 
ſuch a caſe, of that pride which with-holds him till he 
thinks himſelf ſure of the family · intereſt. 

He will, if poſſible, he ſays, be related to me : 
Let that be mentioned to Lucy, as one of his prin- 
cipal motives, and his buſineſs with her is done for 
ever. 

Lady G. would laugh at the notion of a difficulty 
ſrom a ſirſt love. Firſt love ſhe calls firſt nonſenſe. 
Tos frequently it is ſo. Lucy is a noble girl. She 
has overcome a firſt attachment ; the more lauda- 
bly, as it coſt her ſome ſtruggles to do it. Mr Gre. 
ville, I doubt, has had ſeveral firſt loves: This tran- 
ſition, therefore, is nothing to him. So neither of 
them will be firſt love to the other. It may there- 
fore be a match of diſcretion, Yet his character! 
The reformation he boaſts of !—I hope he is reſorm- 
ed: But I have no notion of a good young woman, 

.as Lucy, is, truſting her perſon, I may ſay, her 
principles, to the arbitrary will of an impetuous 
man, who has been an avowed libertine, and pre- 
tends not to have reformed from proper convictions, 


A ſcoffer 
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A ſcoffer too! How came he by his new lights ?— 
You, madam, have told «s young folks the diffi- 
culty of overcoming evil habits. I own that Lucy 
always ſpoke of him with more favour than any- 
body elſe. She was inclined to think him a good- 
natured man ; and was pleaſed with what ſhe cal- 
led humour in him. Humour! I never could call 
it ſo. Humour, I uſed to tell her, is a on A 
decent, though a lively thing. Mr Greville is boiſ- 
terous, impetuous, rude, I had almoſt ſaid : His 
courtſhip to me was either rant, or affront; the one 
to ſhew his plain-dealing, the other his love. He 
knows not what reſpectful love is. In ſhort, his 
mirth, his good-nature, as it is called, has fierceneſs 
in it ; it always gave me apprehenſion. 

As to worldly matters, there can be no excep- 
tion to him : But I cannot be of the opinion of Lu- 
cy's grandmother, that he is a generous man, He 
has only qualities that look Ie generoſity, His 
ſtart to me, when he regned his pretenſions to me, 
as they have been — (for I know not any he 
had), was only a ſtart. He could not hold it. But 
be all theſe things as they may, how can I, who love 
Lucy as myſelf propoſe to the dear girl a man, 
whom I could not think of for myſelf? Lucy has a 
fine fortune, and ſurely there are men enough in the 
world, who have never made pretenſions to Lucy's 
couſin, who would think themſelves honoured by 
her acceptance; otherwiſe I ſhould, after Sir Row- 
land's hint, and earneſt wiſhes in his nephew's fa- 
vour, much ſooner recommend Mr Fowier to her 
than Mr Greville. WN 


My aunt had ſaid, that, for her part, ſhe ſhould 
chuſe to leave the above affair to its own workings: 
Yet could not forbear to acquaint Lucy with it. 
The dear girl came to me, to demand a fight of your 
letter, and of what I bad written upon it. I could 
not (though 1 had ſome little reluctance to ſhew her 
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the letter) deny her. I will give you, madam, the 
ſubſtance of a'thort dialogue that paſſed between 
us on the occaſion; and leave it to you to draw ſuch 
concluſions from it as you ſhall judge proper, with 
regard to my Lucy's inclinations. 

She did not know what I meant, ſhe ſaid, by 
writing to you, that ſhe had always ſpoken of Mr 
Greville with more favour than any body elſe. 

It is ungenerous, Lucy, if you are angry at what 
you would oblige me to ſhew you . my will. 

I am net angry. But—She ſtopt, and would not 
explain her half-ſullen Bur. O Lucy, thought J, 
you are a woman, my dear! 
As to what you write, ſaid ſhe, of his deſire of 
being related to you ; who would not ?—lIt. that be 
not his principal motive. Very well, Lucy, thought 


I know, ſaid ſhe, that my grandmamma Selby 
has often wiſhed Mr Greville would make his ad- 
dreſſes to her grand-daughter !—So ! 80! So! Lu- 
cy, thought 1. 

- His libertiniſm is indeed an objetion—But 1 
have not heard lately of any enormities— 

Go on, Lucy, thought I : Hitherto appears not 
any reaſon for Mr Greville to deſpair. 

He may have ſeen his folly. 

No doubt but he has! thought I. He ſaw it all 
the time he was committing it : But, perhaps, he is 
the more determined bad man for that. 1s not pu- 
rity of heart, thought I, as well as of manners, an 
cligible thing? 
f a woman is not to marry till ſhe meet with a 

ſtrictly virtuous man | 

Lou have too often pleaded that argument, Lu- 
cy, to me—I am ſorry—I ſtopt ; willing to hear 
her quite out; for ſhe held before her what I had 
written. ä 

. How came he, you aſk, ſaid ſhe, by his new 
lights: —!I have nothing to do with how he _ by 
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them. I ſhould rather indeed he had them from 


proper convictions But if he has them, that's enough. 

Is it, my dear, let him have been what he will? 

I am for judging charitably 

Charming! thought I—Judging charitably! So I 
have loſt a virtue, and you, Lucy, have found it! 

Mr Greville is nothing to me: Nor ever will be. 

Not quite ſo ſure of that, thought I to myſelf. 

You ſay, Harriet, you have no notion of a good 
young woman truſting her principles to the arbitra- 
ry will of a man who has been a free liver—Muf 
the man be arbitrary ?—Were a huſband a free liver, 
muſt a wite's own principles be endangered? 

Theſe queſtions from my Lucy ! thought I. 

A ſcoffer, you ſay, Harriet The man's a fool 
for that !—But what a poor ſoul muſt ſhe be that 
could not ſilence a ſcoffer ! 

Silence a ſcoffer ! Ah, Lucy! ſaid I; and would 
you marry a man with a hope to be able to ſilence 
him? Mr Greville is a conceited man: My Lucy 
has ſix times his ſenſe ; but he will not be convin- 
ced of that. You will have the leſs influence upon 
him, if he is jealous of the ſuperiority of your un- 
derſtanding. Mr Greville is obſtinate as well as 
conceited. Few men, I believe, will own convic- 
tion from a wife's argument. 

To be ſure the man is not a Sir Charles Grandi- 
fon. Who i, — Let him, as my aunt Selby ſays, 
apply to me; I ſhall give him his anſwer. 

You would if he ſhould ? 

I don't ſay ſo. 

I fancy, Lucy, you would not be very crue/ if he 
did. 

You ſancy I would not—But Jean, as you always 
did, treat the man who profeſſes to love me with 
civility, yet no: throw myſelf into his arms at the 
firſt word— 

Firſt word, Lucy! No! The ſecond, or third, or 
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fourth is time enough; ſo the man is not mean 
time rendered quite hopeleſs. | 

Very well, Lady Grandiſon : But let me go on 
with what you have written—Good-natured man. 
I do think he is not an . natured man. 

So much the better for himſelf, and his future 
wife, Lucy. 

That will not be I, Lady Grandiſon. 

Perhaps not, Lucy. 

Humour {—1 do think he is a humorous go0d- 
natured man. TI little too vehement perhaps in his 
mirth ; alittle too frolick : But who is faultleſs ? 

Proceed, my Lucy. . 

— Generous ] Not a generous man!“ —“ Qua- 
« lities that look /ite generous ones! - Vou are a 
nice diſtinguiſher, Harriet ; you always were—But 
here you tell your grandmamma, that you had ra- 
ther I ſhould have Mr Fowler than Mr Greville— 

Well, my dear, and what ſay you to that? 

Why, I ſay, I think you are not ſo nice for me 
in this caſe as you are in others. 

How ſo? | 

How ſo ! Why is there not a difference between 
the actual propoſals made by Mr Greville to Mrs 
Shirley, and Sir Rowland's undertaking to try to 
prevail upon Mr Fowler to make his addreſſes to 
me 2 -- * | 

Granted, my dear—I have not a word more to 
ſay in behalf of Mr Fowler. Mr Greville, Lucy 

Is a man I never will have— 

No raſh reſolutions, my dear. And yet I believe 
a woman has ſeen the ſame man in a very different 
light, when he has offered himſelf to her acceptance, 
from what ſhe did before. 

I believe ſo—But I had a mind to ſound you, 
Harriet ; and to come at your opinion— / 

You are intitled to it, Lucy, without attempting 
to ſound me for it. | . 

True. But we women ſometimes chuſe to come 
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at a point by the round -· abouts, rather than by the 
fere-rights. 

That is, Lucy, either when we think the fore- 
right way would not anſwer our wiſhes, or when 
we are not willing to open our hearts. 

Your ſervant, my dear: But the cap fits not. 
Whenever I ſpeak to you, my heart is upon my 
lips. 

- Let me try then, in this firſt doubtſul inſtance 
that I ever had from you of its being ſo—DNDo you 
think of encouraging Mr Greville's propoſal ? 

It is not a propoſal, till it comes in a direct way 
to myſelf, 

- Very well, my dear -I ſay no more till it does. 


Sis Charles has juſt now heard that Mr Lowther 
is arrived in London. He longs (ſo I am ſure do I) 
to know how affairs are ſituated in Italy. O for 


youu news from thence! Then will my happineſs 
a this life be perfected ! | 


— 2 * * 
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LETTER XIV. 
Lady GRAN Disox. In Contintation. 


Grandiſon-Hall, Thurſday, Fan. 25. 
M* Lowther arrived here laſt night. Sir 
| Charles gave him a molt welcome reception. 
He preſented him to all our gueſts, with expreſſions 
of the warmeſt friendihip; and then retired with 
kim to his ſtudy. He ſoon led him back to com- 
pany, and, ſeating him, drew a chair between my 
aunt and me.— You muſt have curiolity, my dear, 
ſaid he. Behold the liſter-exce}lenee of Lady Cle- 
mentina, Mr Lowther ! Not a perſon of her family 
is more concerned for the happineſs of that lady, 
than this deareſt and moſt generous of women. 

| | Every 
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Every one of my friends preſent (looking round 
him) is an admirer of her We cannot, my dear 
(applying to me), know for certainty the deſtiny of 
that excellent lady from Mr Lowther, . He paſſed 
a week at Lyons, a fortnight at Paris, on his re- 
turn to England. But my Jeronymo is in a fine 
way, thank God! and reſolves to yiſit us in the 
ſpring. 35 
J hope, Sir, ſaid my aunt, to Mr Lowther, you 
left Lady Clementina well and happy in her mind. 
She was at Florence, anſwered he, when I lett 
Italy. . She has been pretty much indiſpoſed there. 
The general, the biſhop, and Father Mareſcotti, had 
been with her. She was expected at Bologna very 
ſoon. By this time, I have no doubt, ſhe is Coun- 
teſs of Belvedere. | 
By her own conſent, I hope then, Mr Lowther ? 
ſaid I eagerly. '' 
He ſhook his head—As to hat, ſaid he, ſhe has 
the moſt indulgent-of parent 
They cannot be ſo, Mr Lowther if they would 
compel her to marry any man to whom ſhe has an 
ndifference. '; 
They will not compel her, madam— 
Perſuaſion, Sir, in the circumſtances this excel- 
lent lady is in, is compulſion. | 
I think it may be juſtly called fo, ſaid Sir Charles. 
Mr Lowther, taey ſhould not have been ſo preci- 
pitating. | 
So you have always told them, Sir Charles. Sig- 
nor Jeronymo is entirely of your opinion: Yet is 
garneſt in the Count of Belvedere's favour. The 
Count adores her. | 
Adores her, Sir | {aid I. Adores himſelf! for ſo it 
ſhould be ſaid (pardon me, Sir !) of a man who pre- 
fers not the happineſs of the obje& beloved to his 
own. I felt my face glow. 
. Generous warmth ! ſaid Sir Charles—laying his 
hand on mine 3 5 
4 or 
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For my patt, replied Mr Lowther, I am only a- 
Fraid of the return of her malady. If it do not re- 
turn, and ſhe can be prevailed on, her piety will 
reconcile her to a duty. . 

A duty, Mr Lowther, interrupted I—So impo- 
ſed!—A duty! 

I knew not what I ſaid. I thought at that in- 
ſtant, I did not like Mr Lowther. 

My uncle, aunt, and the reſt of us, thought Sir 
Charles and Mr Lowther would be glad to be leſt 
alone ; and retired early. 

My aunt, my Lucy, and I, had a good deal of diſ- 
courſe upon this intereſting ſubje& ; Emily preſent. 

We all foreſaw, that the ſituation of this ad - 
mirable lady would overcloud a little (we hop- 
ed but a little) the happieſt days that ever mortals 
knew. The ſincere value, faid my aunt, that you 
have for ſo deſerving a woman, and your native 
generoſity, will be your ſecurity for happineſs, my 
dear; and will fix on a durable baſe your mutual 
love : But this lady's trials will, however, be trials 
to you. God give her peace of mind! It is all we 
can hope for in her favour : To you, the continu- 


ance of your preſent happineſs: Greater cannot 
fall to the. lot of mortal. 


She left me. I retired to my pen. 


Tarvs far have I written. *Tis late. Sir Charles 
is coming up—And I am here at my pen. I will 
compliment him with a place in my cloſet, while I 
retire.— Good night, my deareſt grandmamma. 
Pray for your Harriet, and pray for Clementina. 

| RE” * Friday Morning. 

Sir Charles would have withdrawn to his ſtudy, 
when he found me at my pen. I beſought him to 
ſit down in my cloſet. 

Remove your papers then, my dear. 

No need, Sir. Theſe (putting what I had been 
juſt writing, and thoſe I had written the day before 
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on one ſide of my deſk) I would not, Sir, except 
you have a curioſity, with you to ſee at preſent : 
Theſe, Sir, you may, if you pleaſe, amuſe yourſelf 
with. | 
I will take down one of your books, my love. I 
will not look upon any of your written papers. 
Dear, generous Sir, look into them all—Look in- 
to both parcels, Something about Lucy ; ſome- 
thing of what Mr Lowther has talked of in that 
parcel— Read any of the written papers before you. 
A generous mind, my love, will not. take all that 
is offered by a-generous mind. Haſten, my Har- 
riet: It is late. My mind is a little diſturbed : 
Yours, I am afraid, is generouſly uneaſy. In your 
faithful boſom will I repoſe all my cares. 
I preſſed his hand between both mine, and would 
have preſſed it with my lips: But, kifling my hand, 
firſt one, and then the other —Condeſcending good» 
neſs, ſaid he. God continue to me my Harriet's 
love, and make Clementina not unhappy, and what 
can befall me, that will not add thankfulneſs to 
thankfulneſs ? ; 1371. | 
With what ſoothing tenderneſs did he afterwards 
open his generous heart to his Harriet! He was in- 
deed diſturbed : For Mr Lowther had told him that 
the general (I don't love him) was quite cruel—At 
one time he threatened the excellent creature : He 
called her ungenerous, ungrateful, undutiful !—She 
fell down at his feet, in a fainting fit: He left her 
in anger—Staid not to recover or ſoothe her—Yet 
returned in about two hours (his conſcience Rings 


ing him) and on his knees beſought her pardon—- 


Received it—The dear faint forgave the ſoldierly 
man Vet he perſiſted, and turned his threatenings 
into worſe, if poſſible, than threatenings, into per · 
ſuaſion. h * a 
If I have an enemy, ſaid the dear creature to her 
brother, who has conceived a mortal antipathy to 
me, let him inſinuate himſelf into the favour. of 
| k tho ſe 
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thoſe moſt dear to me, and prevail upon them to 
attack me with all the powers of perſuading love, 
in order to induce me to do the thing, whatever it 
be, moſt contrary to my heart: And then vill that 
inſtigator wreak upon me his whole vengeance, 
and make me think death itſelf an eligible refuge. 

Sir Charles ſighed at repeating this. I wept. 
How happy, thought I, more than once, are you, 
beſt of men, in your own refle&ions, that a woman 
ſo excellent, who cannot be happy with any other 
man, her/e/f refuſed yon, and per/i/ted in her refuſal; 
though you ſought all ways, and uſed all arguments 
to bring her to a change of determination! What 
otherwiſe would have been your regret! And how 
unhappy ſhould I have been in the conſciouſneſs of 
being in her place; and of having diſpoſſeſſed her 
of 42 to which ſhe had ſo much better preten- 
ſions! Now has he no room for remorſe, but for 
friendly pity only, and for wiſhes to relieve her af- 
flicted heart. Of what a bleſſing is that man poſ- 
ſeſſed, who, when calamity aſſails him, can acquit 
himſelf, his intentions at leaſt; and ſay, This I 
% have not brought upon myſelf : It is an inevita- 
„ ble evil: A diſpenſation of Providence I ſhall call 
« jt, and ſubmit to it as ſuch !”? 

Methinks, madam, I could ſpare this excellent 
woman ſome of my happineſs. Have I not more 
than mortal ever knew before ? 

Sir Charles mentioned to me, that Lady Olivia, 
in her laſt letter to him, intimated her deſire to 
rome over once more to England : But he hoped 
what he had written to difſuade her from it would 
have weight with her. I told him, I wiſhed that 
lady the wife of ſome worthy man, whoſe gratitude 
and affection ſhe, by her great fortune, might en- 
gage. But, Sir, ſaid I, I cannot, cannot wiſh (be 
the Count of Belvedere ever ſo good a man) that 
Lady Clementina were married. . 
Vor. VIII. H What 
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What would my Harriet with for Lady Clemen - 
tina, circumſtanced as ſhe is ? ; 

I don*t know. But the woman who has loved Sir 
Charles Grandiſon with a heart fo pure, can never 
be happy with any other man. | | 

You are ever obliging, my love. You judge of 
Clementina as ſhe deſerves to be judged of, as to the 
purity of her heart. But—He itopt. 

But what, my dear Sir ?—Alas! the ſays that you 
Have ſtrengthened the hands of her friends: Am 1 
forgiven betore 1 go any further? | i 

Not, my Harriet, if you thing it neceſſary to aſk 
ſuch a queſtion. Blame me always, when you think 
mg wrong: I hall doubt your love, if you give me 
reaſon to queſtion your freedom. 

Dear Sir !—But anſwer me: Would you have 
Clementina, circumſtanced as ſhe is, marry ? 

What anſwer can I return to my Harriet's queſ- 
tion; when ſometimes I am ready to favour the pa- 
rents? pleas; at others, the daughter's? I would not 
have her either compelled, or over earneſtly per- 
ſuaded. The family plead, © That their happineſs, 
« her health and peace, depend on her marriage: 

„They cannot bear to think of rewarding Laura- 
* na for her cruelty, with an eſtate that never was 
te deſigned for her; and to the cutting it off, as it 
« may happen, from their Giacomo and his de- 
4 ſcendants for ever, in caſe Clementina aſſumes 
« the veil. The healths of the father and mother 
% are declining : They wiſh but to live to ſee the 
d alliance with the Count of Belvedere take place, 
„ The noble lady yz ave reaſons that could be an- 
4 ſwered. She had, by her own magnanitity, got 
« over a greater difficulty, if I may preſume to ſay 
« fo, than they had required her to ſtruggle with: 
« How could I avoid adviſing her to yield to the 
« ſupplications of parents, cf brothers, of an uncle, 
44 who, however miſtaken in the means by which 
9 66 they 
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« they ſeek to obtain their wiſhes, love not their 
« own ſouls better than they love their Clementina? 

« It was, beſides, a meaſure by which only, at 
« the time, I could demonſtrate (and the general, 
« I know, conſidered it as a 2) that I really gave 
« gp all hopes of her myſelf. —And when I bad 
« owned, that there was a woman, with whom L 
4 had no doubt of being happy, could I engage her 
« to accept of me, they all beſought me, tor their 
« ſakes, for Clementina's, to court that acceptance, 
« having hopes, that though ſhe could not ſet me 
« an example, ſhe would follow mine.” | 

This, my deareſt life, was the occaſion, as I told 
your friends, of accelerating my declaration to you. 
I could not elſe, either for the ſake of your delicacy 
or my own, /o ſoon have made my propoſals, not even 
to Mrs Shirley ; tor, ſituated as I was, I could not 
think of applying to you till 1 had ſtrengthened my- 
felf, as I hoped to do, by her intereſt. Your gene- 
rous acceptance, ſignified to me by that good lady, 
has for ever obliged me. I regarded it, my Har- 
riet, circumſtanced as I have been, and ſhall ever 
regard it, as a condeſcenſion, which, as I told 
that lady at the time, laid me under an obligation 
that I never, by my utmoſt gratitude, ſhall be able 
$0 repay. 

O Sir, well have you ſhewn that you meant what 
you ſaid. How poor a return is my love for ſo 


much goodneſs, and kind conſideration ! 


He claſped me to the faithfulleſt of human hearts. 
But, dear Sir, I find, on the whole, that you: 


think Lady Clementina has not ſo much reaſon on 


her ſide, as her parents have on theirs. 

My tenderneſs for her, my dear, becauſe of her 
unhappy malady, and my apprehenſion of a return 
of it, together with my admiration of her noble 
qualities, prejudice me ſtrongly in her favour. If 


ſhe could be convinced by their motives, I ſhould 


be ready to own my convictions ia favour of theſe. 
H 2. But 
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But if he cannot, neither can J; ſo partial am I in 
the cauſe of a lady I ſo ſincerely admire, and who 
has been ſo much afflited. But what, in the ſitu - 
ation they and ſhe were in, remained for me to do, 
but to adviſe the family to proceed with tenderneſs 
and patience; that their Clementina might have 
time to weigh, to conſider, their reaſons, their in- 
dulgence ? You, my dear, ſhall ſee, in the copies of 
the letters I have written ſince I have been in 
England, my remonſtrances to them in their pre- 
- cipitating her. But they were in a train: They 
preſumed on the characteriſtic duty of their Clemen- 
tina: They flattered themſelves, that ſometimes 
ſhe ſeemed to relent: They conceived hopes from 
the expreſſions of compaſſion. for the Count of Bel - 
vedere, which ſometimes ſhe let fall. The general, 
who, though a generous man, can do nothing mo- 
derately, would not be ſatisfied with cold meaſures, 
as he called them ; and, not doubting his ſiſter's 
acquieſcence with her duty, if once ihe could be 
prevailed upon to think her compliance ſuch, they 
were reſolved to purſue the train they were in: 
But in order to avoid their importunities, how has 
the dear Clementina ſhifted the ſcene from Bolog- 
na to Florence, from Florence to Bologna, and 
once, for that purpoſe, wanted to go to Urbino, 
once to Naples, and even, as you have ſeen, to come 
to England !—But now, by this time, moſt probably 
they =_ ſucceeded. God give happineſs to the 
dear Clementina ! 
- Moſt cordially did I join in the prayer. 
; The next letters from Italy muſt acquaint us 
with the unwithed-for ſucceſs of the family; and 
the poor lady's thraldom : Can, my dear grand- 
mamma, the Count of Belvedere really be a good, 
a generous man, to ſolicit the favour of a handy 
that he knows will not be accompanied by a heart ? 
Can the man be faid to know what true love is, 
who prefers not the happineſs of the beloved —4 
£463 | . 4e 
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jet to his own; who thinks he can be happy, 
though the perſon he proteſſes to love ſhall be 
unhappy ? 
Thank God, this dreadful lot has not been 
drawn by — 
Your Harrier GraAnDisON. 


Jam glad, my dear Lady G. that you are re- 
turned to Groſvenor-ſquare. Be eaſy, be pa- 
tient, my Charlotte. We ſhall have, I hope, 
many happy days together at Grandiſon-hall, 

at Groſvenor-ſquare; at every place where 
we ſhall be. You are a dear fretful creature ! 
— But not half ſo. petulant, I hope, in be- 
haviour, as on paper to me. Let us think 
of nothing grievous, my Charlotte; but 

of the unhappy ſituation of poor Lady Cle- 
mentina: And let us join to pray for her. 
happineſs... | 
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LETTER XV.. 
Lady GAM DISsOR. In Continuation. 


Saturday morning, Feb. 3. 

MIL and I have had another converſations. 

_4: She had been more grave and ſolemn than. 
uſual from the time of the laſt, of which I gave 
you an account. 

Her Anne had taken notice to Sally of a change - 
in the temper of her young miſtreſs. She knew 
not how to pleaſe her, ſhe ſaid. From the beſt- 
natured young lady in the world, ſhe was grown 
one of the moſt peeviſh; and ſhe had taken the 
liberty to tell her, that ſhe muſt quit her ſervice, if 
ſhe found her ſo hard to be pleaſed. 
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Do then, was her anſwer ; I won't be threat 
enced by you, Anne. You ſeem to have found out 
your conſequence with me. Go, Anne, as ſoon 
as you. will. I won't be threatened, Anne. I 
have enough to vex me, without being diſturbed 
by you. 

The honeſt maid, who dearly loves her, and has 
been with her ever ſince ſhe was ſeven years old, 
and was much approved, for her fidelity and good 
behaviour, by her father, burſt out into tears, and 
would, in a mild and humble manner, have expoſ- 
talated with her. Let me beſeech you, madam, 
ſaid ſhe, to permit me a word or two by way of 
dutiful expoſtulation. But the hurried from her 
I won't hear you, Anne. You have begun at the 
wrong end. You: ſhould have expoſtulated, and 
not threatened, firſt, And then going up to her 
cloſet, ſhe locked herſelf in. | 
I pitied the dear girl. Too well I thought I 
could account for this change of temper in. her : 
So exceeding good her guardian to her, her grati- 
tude augmented her love [Don't I know how that 
might eaſily Be ?]: Yet, thought I, it would half 
break her heart, if he were to aſſume reſerve—lI 
would not, for her ſake, have him 3 there 
was a neceſſity ſor a change of his behaviour to 
Her. And indeed if he were to be more reſerved, 
what would that do? So good a man! ſo uniform 
his goodneſs! the poor Emily muſt acquit him, 
and condemn herſelf; yet have no cure for her 
malady. 

Sally offered Anne to acquaint me with what 
Had paſted :. But the good young woman begged 
ſhe would not. Her young lady was ſo tenaci- 
-ous, the ſaid (young lady like), of ber authority, 
that ſhe would never forgive her, if ſhe were 
known to make an appeal to me, or to my aunt. 
And to complain without a probability of redreſs, 
«he prudent creature obſerved, except to her, as 
Uh one 
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one lady's woman to another, would expoſe her 


beloved young miſtreſs; when, perhaps, the pre 


ſent grievance might be cured by time, aſſiduity, 
and patience. 24s? 4 
This was neceſſary to premiſe... 
Sir Charles, my uncle, and Mr Deane, having 
rode out pretty early this morning to breakfaſt, at 
Sir William Turner's; and my aunt and Lucy 
retiring after. breakfaſt to write; and I to my 
cloſet for the ſame purpoſe; Emily came and 


- tapp'd at my door. I inſtantly opened it. 


I intrude, madam.— No my dear. | 

I had obſerved at ſupper laſt night, and at 
breakfaſt this. morning, that ſhe had been in tears: 
though nobody elſe did ; for the hints, privately 
given me by Sally, made me more obſervant of her 
motions... 

I took her hand, and would have placed her by 
me—No, madam, ſaid ſhe, let me ſtand; I am 
not worthy of fitting down in your preſence. 

Her eyes were brimful of tears; but as ſhe 
twinkled in hopes to diſperſe them, I would not 
take ſuch full notice of them, as might make them 
run over, if they could be diſperſed : .Yet mine, I 
believe, ſympathiſed. | 

In . my preſence, my Emily! my friend! Why 

is? 


8 
+ I Rood up. Your eldeſt ſiſter, my love, ſits not 
while her younger ſtands. 

She threw her arms about me, and her tears 
ran over. This goodneſs kills me !—I am, I am, a 


moſt unhappy creature !—Unhappy from the grant 


of my own wiſhes O that: you would treat me 

ſeverely ! I cannot ſupport myſelf under the hour- 

ly inſtances which I receive of your goodneſs. ._ . 
Whence, my deareſt Emily, theſe acknowledg- 


ments? I. do. love my Emily: And ſhould be 


either eful or inſenſible to the merits of my 


beloved ſiſter, did I not do all in my power to 


make 
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make her happy. What can I do for her, thatfis- 
not her due ? 

She ſtruggled herſelf out of my embracing 
arms, withdrawing hers—Let me, let me go, ma- 
dam !—She hurried into the adjoining aparrment. . 
I followed her; and taking her band, Leave me 
not, in this perplexity,. my Emily ! I. cannot part 
with you: If you love your Harriet, as ſhe loves 
her Emily, you will put me in the way of alle- 
viating this anguiſh of the moſt innocent, and. 
moſt-amiable of. minds. Open. your heart to me, 
my dear. 

O Lady Grandiſon ! the deſerving wife of. the 
beſt of men, you ought to hate me! 

My deare/t Emily! ſaid J. 

Indeed you ought: 

Let us ſit down on this ſofa, if you will not re- 
turn to my cloſet. 

I fat down. She ſat by me, leaning her glow- 
ing face on my ſhoulder. I put one arm round: 
her neck; with the other hand, I graſped one of 
hers. Now, my dear, I conjure you, by the 
friendſhip that is between us, the more than ſiſterly 
friendſhip, open your whole heart to me; and re- 
» Nounce me, if it be in my power to heal the 
wounds of your mind, and I do not pour into 
them the balm of friendly love. 

What can I ſay ?—Yeſterday, my deareſt Lady 
Grandiſon, I received anſwer to a caſe I put to 
Dr Bartlett, of a young creature, who—1I. can't. 
tell you— 

She wept ; raiſed her head; dried her eyes; 
again leaned her face on my ſhoulder; again I 
put my arm round her neck — Vour caſe, my. 
love! | 

Ah madam ! My caſe—Did you ſay, my caſe ?- 

1 aſked, my dear, not as for your caſe, any other 
than as for the caſe. you put to the doctor. | 

| He. 
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- He has not told you, madam ? ; 
1 Indeed he has not ſaid a word of your conſulting 

m. 8 

I had rather tell you myſelf. I am afraid he 
gueſſes who the young woman is. O the poor. 
cunning !—I am a.weak. ſilly creature He cer - 
tainly gueſſes — | 

May I, my love, ſee the caſe ?—May I ſee the 
anſwer to it? 

I have burnt them both! In a fit of anger at 
myſelf, that I ſhould expoſe myſelf (for he cer - 
tainly gueſſes. who, the young man. is), I threw. 
them in the fire. 

But you can ell me the caſe, You can give me 
the ſubſtance of the anſwer. . 
How can I? You of all women! You, madam, 
whom I beſt love of all women ;. but who ought ta 
hate, to deſpiſe me! 
* Truſt me, love, with your ſeeret. I thall never 
without. your leave paſs this, faithful boſom, if it 
be a ſecret that already I do not gueſs at. 
- She ſtarted—Gueſs at, madam! 
Don't ſtart at what I ſay, my love. 

O you cannot, cannot, cannot gueſs at it. If 

u did 
"What if I did? 

Then would you baniſh from your preſence for 
ever the juſtly-hated Emily: Then would you 
make my guardian renounce me! 

Shall I, my dear, fell you what I gueſs ? 

Whiſper me. then, throwing about me the 
— I held not: But whiſper me that I may not 
You love your guardian, my Emily.!—He loves 
you ! 

O madam! , | 

He will always love you; ſo will I: 

Baniſh the criminal from your preſence for. 
ever; riſing ;. yet again laying her face on my, 

thoulder— - 
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ſhoulder—and claſping her arms about me, hide 
me, hide me from myſelf. | 

No need, my dear. Every body loves your 
guardian. You cannot love him but with in- 
nocence. Your love is founded in gratitude. 80 
was mine. Don't I know how to- allow for my 
Emily? 

You will baniſh fear from my heart, madam, by 
this your goodneſs to me. I find I may own all 
my weakneſs,. my folly to you, and the rather, as. 
F ſhall intitle myſelf by it to your advice. I want- 
ed to do it, but was afraid you would hate me: 
In the ſame circumſtances I doubt I ſhould not be 
fo generous as you are. O that I had not put my 

to the doctor! | 

The doctor, my dear, is all goodneſs. He will: 
keep your ſecret— 

And not tell my guardian, madam, any thing 
about it? It would be worſe than death to me, if 
my guardian ſhould miſtruſt me. He would hate 
the poor Emily if you did not. | f 
He never thall know it, my dear. You. have 

already engaged the doctor to ſecrecy, I doubt 
not. 

I have. 4 

He will inviolably keep your ſecret; no fear, e- 
ſpecially as your charming ingenuouſneſs to me will 
be a means of putting you and me, my love, on 
finding expedients, that ſhall equaliy ſecure your 
honour, and your guardian's-regard for you. 

That, madam, is the very thing. | 

Open then to me your innocent heart, my dear. 
Regard me as your friend, your ſiſter, and as if I. 
were not the happy wife of your beloved guar- 
dian— | 

And ſo I will- did not, madam, miſtruſt my- 
ſelf till the ſolemnity had paſſed that made. you 
and my guardian one. Then I began to be un- 
eaſy with myſelf, and the more, as I. was for hid- 


ng 
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ing myſelf from myſelf, as I may ſay; for I was 
atraid of looking into my heart: Why ſo? thought 
IL. Am l not an innocent girl? What do I wiſh 
for? What can I hope tor ? Þo I not love Lady 
Grandiſon? I do. Yet now and then—Don't hate 
me, madam! I will reveal to you all my heart, 
and all my weakneſs. 

Proceed, my Emily. This is indeed a token of 
your love, of your confidence in me. What a 
compliment does my dearett younger fiſter make 
me ? 

Yet now and then, ſomething like envy, Ithought, 
aroſe in my heart: And can your countenance for- 
bear to change, when I tell you of envy ? 

If it did, it would be from compaſſionate love 
to my Emily. You don't know, my dear, how 
my heart dilates on this your molt agreeable con- 
fidence in me. 

Gad bleſs that dear heart There never was 
ſuch a heart as yours. Well, but J will go on, if 
you pleaſe. 

Do, my dear. 

Here, thought I, once {that I was reſolved to 
call myſelf to account) did I atk the favour of be- 
ing allowed to live with my guardian and his lady 
when they were married: And what did I mean 
by it? Nothing but innocence, believe me. Well, 
and my requeit is granted! This was all that I 
thought was wanting to make me happy : But, 
ſaid I to myſelf, Am I happy? No. Do I love 
My guardian leſs? No. Do I love Lady Grandi- 
ſon more for granting me this favour? I admire 
her more, I think ; and I have a grateful ſenſe of 
her goodneſs to me: But, I don't know how it is 
—I think, though I dearly love her, yet I would 
be ſometimes glad if 1 did not quite fo well. Un- 
grateful Emily! and ſeverely I took myſelt to taſk, 
Surely pity, madam, is near akin to love; for 
while your ſuſpenſes laſted, I thought I love 0 you 

tter 
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better than I loved my own heart; but when you 
were happy, and there was no room for pity, wie- 
ked wretch that I was! I wanted, methought, 
fometimes to lower you—Don't you hate me now? 
No, no, my Emily; my pity, as you ſay, in- 
creaſes my love of you. Proceed, ſweet child: 
Your mind is the unſullied book of nature: Turn 
to another leaf. Depend upon my kindeſt allow- 
ances. I knew, before you knew it yourſelf, that 
you loved your guardian. 
Before 1 knew it myſelf! Why, that might be. 
So I went on reaſoning with 'myſelf . What, 
Emily, canſt thou love thy guardian more, 
and Lady Grandiſon, with all her goodneſs to 
"thee, not more—And canſt though mingle envy 
with admiration of her'?—Ah, lilly, and worſe 
than filly girl, where may this end Lord bleſs 
me! If I tuffer myſelf to go on thus, ſhall I not 
be the moſt ungrateful of creatures? Shall I not, 
©inftead of my guardian's love, incur his hatred? 
«© Will not all the world deſpiſe me? And where 
© may this ſtop?” - Vet I went on excuſing myſelf, 
for I knew I had no vile meaning; I knew I on- 
ly wanted my guardian to love me and to be allow- 
ed to love him. But what! thought I, at laſt, can 
1 allow myſelf in loving a married man, the huſband 
of my friend? and ſometimes I trembled at the 
thought; for I looked back, and ſaid to myfelf, 
40 Wouldſt thou, Emily, a year ago, have allow- 
«ed in thyſelf but the ſame lengths that thou haſt 
now run!“ - No; anſwered I my own-queſtion. 
« Is not this a fair warning of what may be a year 
hence? 80 I put a caſe to Dr Bartlett, as of 
three perſons of my Anne's acquaintance, two 
oung women, one young man, living in one houſe: 
he young man contracted to one of the young 
women, the other knowing it, and though a per- 
ſon incapable of a-criminal thought, yet finding an 
increaſing regard ſor the young man, though ſhe 
Fe dearly 
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dearly loved her friend, began to be afraid her 
heart was not quite as it ſhould be: What, I aſked 
as for my Anne's friend, would he adviſe in the 
caſe ? 

And what, my dear, was the doctor's advice? 

I was a filly creature to put it to him. As I 
ſaid, he certainly muſt gueſs. If you, madam, 
could, without ſuch a caſe put, he certainly muſt, 
We young girls think, if we put our hands before 
dur eyes, nobody can ſee us. In ſhort, the doc- 
tor pronounced the increaſing regard to be, a be- 
ginning love. The conſequence would be, that 
the young woman would in time endeavour to ſup- 
plant her friend, though at preſent ſhe might pro- 
bably ſhndder at the thought. He bid me tell 
Anne to warn her acquaintance againſt the grow- 
ing flame. He ſaid, ſhe might entangle her own® 
heart, and, without gaining her end, render un- 
happy a couple, who, according to my repreſenta- 
tion from my Anne, deſerved to be happy: And 
he adviſed, by all means, that ſhe ſhould leave the 
contracted couple to themſelves, and for her own 
honour?s, her own heart's ſake, remove to as great 
diſtance from them as poſſible, 

Believe me, madam, I was ſhocked, I was fright- 
ed at myſelf: I threw the papers in the fire, and 
have been, ever ſince I read them, more unhappy 
than uſual. My dear- Lady Grandifon, then 
thought I, I will, if you give me enconragement, 
open my heart to you. You will hear of my folly, 
my weakneſs, one day or other. — And now, dear 
good madam, forgive me: Keep my ſecret, aud 
adviſe me what to do. 

What, my deareſt creature, can I adviſe you? I 
love you. I ever will love you. I will be as care- 
ful of your honour as of my own. IT will endea- 
vour to cultivate your guardian's affection to you. 
He never, madam, ? hope, gueſſed at the poor 
Emily's folly. 

Vor. II. 1 He 
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He never mentioned you to me but. with love 
and tenderneſs. 
Thank God !—-—But ſay, adviſe me, madam ; 
my keart ſhall be in your hand; guide it as you 
pleaſe. 5 | 
4 3 my dear, did you chink of doing your- 
elf? 0 
I muſt not think of living with you now, ma- 
dam. ws 
Why not ? You ſhall find me ever your true 
friend. 1 8 
But I am ſure Dr Bartlett's advice to Anne's 
acquaintance 1s right. I tell you, madam, that I 
muſt every day, and every hour of the day, that 
I ſee his tender behaviour to you, that I behold- 
him employed in a&s of beneficence, that I ſee 
£very one adoring him, admire him more. I ſee 
that I am leſs my own miſtreſs than I thought it 
was poflible J could be: And if ſuch a girl as I 
have ſo little command of myſelf, and his merit 
_ every hour ſpreading itſelf out before me with in- 
creaſing luſtre, my weak eyes will not be able to 
bear his glory—O madam, I ought to fly; I am 
reſolved, whatever it coſt me, to By. | | 
How I admired, how I pitied, how I loved the 
dear creature! I claſped both my arms about her, 
and preſſing her to my boſom —What can I ſay, 
my Emily? What can I ſay? Tell me what would 
you wiſh me to ſay ? bu 
You are wiſe, madam : You have a tender and 
enerous heart; O that I were half as good !— 
Adviie me ſomething—I ſee the folly of my wiſh- 
ing to live with you and my guardian, 
And is it neceſſary, my dear, to a conqueſt of 
yourſelf, that we ſhould not live together ? 
Abſolutely ſo: I am convinced of it. : 
Suppoſe, my dear, you go to the London-houſe, 
and put yourſelf under Mrs Grandiſon's protec- 
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What, madam, my guardian's houſe ſtill? 

I hope a few weeks abſence, by a help of a diſ- 
cretion of which you have, in the preſent conver- 
ſation, given ſhining proofs, will anſwer all we 
with, ſince you never, my dear, could have thought 
but of admiring, and that at a diſtauce, the great 
qualities of your guardian. 

L have, ?tis true, but juſt found myſelf out: I 
never could have hope of being looked upon in 
any other light than as his daughter ; and I hope 
I have made the diſcovery in time. But I muſt 
not be with him in his own houſe : 1 muſt not be 
in the way of his conſtant converſation. 

- Admitable diſcretion! Amiable innocence ! — 
Well then, ſuppoſe you requeſt Lady L. Lady 
G. 

Ah, no, no! That would not do neither. My 
guardian would be the continual ſubject of our 
converſation ; and often, very often his brotherly 
goodneſs would lead him to them, them to him. 
Charming fortitude ! Heroic Emily! How I ad- 
mire you! I ſee you have thought attentively of 
this matter. What are your thoughts ? | 

Can't you gueſs ? 5 a 

I know what I wiſh—But you muſt ſpeak firſt. 

Don't you remember what the bleffed Mrs Shir- 
jey (I muſt call her bleſſed!) ſaid to me on your 
wedding-day in the veltry ? 

I do, my deareſt Emily! And are you inclin- 
66 

Shall I be received, madam, as a ſecond Har- 
riet in your family ? It would be my ambition. to 
tread in your ſteps at Selby-houſe and Shirley-ma- 
nor; to hear rom you; to write f you; to form 
myſelf by the model by which you were formed; 
to be called by Mrs Shirley, by Mes Selby, their 
Emily. 

How you would rejoice them all, my Emily ! 
and, if we muſt part, me to have my Emily be te 
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was! 
But, madam, will you undertake to procure my 
guardian's conſent ? 

I will endeavour it. 

Endeavour it! Then it is done. He will deny 
you nothing. Will good Mrs Shirley conſent ? 
x T have no doubt but ſhe will, if your guardian 

0. . 

Wil Mrs Selby, will Mr Selby, be y uncle and 
aunt | 

We will conſult them: They are happily with 
us, you know. 

But, madam, there is one objection; a very 
great one. 

What is that, my love? ps 

Your couſin James Selby! I ſhould reſpe& him 
as your couſin, and as the brother of the two Miſs 


 -Selbies : Eut that is all. 


I never, my dear, approved of any motion of 
that kind. Not one of my friends think of it: 
They with it not, He has met with diſcourage- 
ment from every one of my family and his own ; 
ile ſubmits to the diſcouragement. : 

Then, madam, if you pleaſe to break the mat- 
ter to Mr and Mrs Selby, and to Mrs Shirley, with- 
out letting them know the poor girl flies to them 
as for refuge againſt herſelf; and ſatisfy Lady L. 
Lady G. and Mrs Elcaror Grandiſon, that I mean 
nothing of ilight to them ; then will I attend Mr 
and Mrs Selby in their return home: And I ſhall 
be in a while a very happy girl, I doubt not. - But 
Kill remember, madam, I muſt love my guardian: 
But it ſhall be with a love that ſhall not exclude 
Lady Grandiſon from a large ſhare of it; the 
largeſt if I can. And now, claſping her arms a- 
bout my neck, let me beg your pardon for all the 
iirange things I have ſaid. My heart will be the 
eater for having found a confidante ; ſuch a gout 

tes 
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dante, however, as no girl ever found beſore But 
in this inſtance of goodneſs, you more than equal 
Lady Clementina herſelf; and a thouſand, thou- 
ſand thanks for your patience? with me on ſuch a 
ſubjet !—Yet ſay, my dear Lady Grandiſon, you 
don't hate the poor girl, who has the vanity to e- 
mulate you and Lady Clementina ! 

1 wept over her from joy, pity, tenderneſs. 

Will you not, my dear grandmamma, love my” 
Emily more than ever ? Will you call her your E- 
mily, and think of her as your Harriet ? 

Lady L. Lady G. will you excuſe the preference 
ſhe has given to quiet Northamptonſhire againſt 
noiſy London, and its gay ſcenes, at ſo young a 
time of life? Excuſe it! I am ſure you will think 
that the reaſon the has given tor the preference 
lifts her up above woman. 

| Monday, Feb. 5. 

T Have already obtained my uncle's and aunt's,. 
and Lucy's high. approbation of Emily's propoſal. 
They, at her requeſt, aſked Sir Charles's conſent 
as a favour, He deſired to fee her upon it. She 
came in baſhſul, her ſteps unaſſured, looking down. 
He took her hand: My good Emily, ſaid he, I 
am told that you have a deſire to reſtore to Mrs 
Shirley, Mrs Selby, and Mr Selby, the grand- 
daughter and niece I have robbed them of. They 
rejoice in your propoſal. Vou will be excecding- 
ly happy in their protection. My Harriet will, be 
loth to part with you ; but for their ſakes, as well 
as yours, ſhe will chearfully acquieſee: And, tho“ 
we wanted it not, we {hall have an additional plea- 
ſure in viſiting Northamptonſhire. —It is your de- 
liberate choice, my dear ? 

It is, Sir: And I hope I may be allowed to ac- 
company Mrs Selby down. 

Settle the matter, ladies, among-yourſelves. L 
have but one thing to add on the ſubject. You 
have a.mother, my dear. We muſt-not abſolute» 
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ly reſolve till we have her conſent. She is good 
now: Lau mult make a compliment to my filters, 
and their lords alſo, and to my aunt Grandiſon: 
They love my ward: And ſhe mult preſerve every 
worthy perſon's love. 

The dear girl courteſied; wept—You are all 
all goodneſs, Sir. 

It your mind ſhould change, my dear, don't be 
alraid to ſignify the alteration. It will be the bu- 
ſineſs of us all to make each other happy.. You 
will be always dear to my Harriet. Recollect, 
mean time, if there be any thing further in my 
power to oblige you. 

O Sir, you muſt not (ſhe ran to me, and in my 
boſom, weeping, whiſpered out her ſentence) be 
too good to me! 

I preſſed the dear girl's forehead with my lips 
Heroic Emily! whiſpered I, to confirin her in 
her heroiſm. 


And thus already, my deareſt grandmamma, is 
this material. article ſettled. My aunt anſwers for 
your approbation ;, and Lucy for the pleaſure that 
_ his acquiſition, as I may call it, will give to Nancy, 
and all our other kindred and acquaintance. But 
how, when the time comes, ſhall I part with her? 

What, I wonder, will Sir Edward Beauchamp 
ſay to this ?—He muſt get his dear friend's leave 
to viſit with us Shirley-manor and Selby-houſe, 
which I hope we ſhall do twice a-year at leaſt. 

My uncle and aunt, Lucy and Mr Deane, are 
exceedingly rejoiced on this occafion ; How fond. 
; re they of Emily ! She of them ! This gives them 
a relation to each other, .that I hope will, produce 
a friendſhip which will laſt for ever. 

My aur t and Eucy have been aſking my opinion 
whether Sir Charles did not diſcover ſomething of. 
the good girl's growing affeftion for him; ſo un- 
diſguiſedly ſincere as ſhe always was, and ſor ſome 

time 
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time not ſuſpecting herſelf, he ſo penetrating a 
man? Of this, ſaid Lucy, I am ſure he would 
have ſeen it with half an eye, had any other man 
been as much the object of her regard. 

If any thing would induce me, ſaid I, to think 
he did, it would be his ready acquieſcence with her 
propoſal, and his being ſo little inquiſitive after her 
motives for leaving us: The, caſe, continued I, is 
of ſo nice a nature, that he 'never will ſay, even 


to me, what his * . are upon it, if ſuch 


thoughts he has. And as to myſelf, it would be 
dealing with Emily leſs delicately than I was dealt 
with by the two noble lifters, ſhould I preſume to 
found him on ſo nice a ſubjsct. | 

And indeed;there never could be a man in the 
world that had a greater regard-than he has to 
thoſe real delicacies of our ſex, which border not 
upon what is called prudery. 

Mr Lowther is gone to London: He has given 


into Sir Charles's withes to ſettle in this neighbour- 
hood. He ſaid he liked the country : He had no- 


particular attachment to any place; and made a 


fine compliment to Sir Charles on the occaſion; I 


need not ſay it was. a juſt one. 


My uncle, my aunt, write. Lucy has another 
long letter almoſt ready. I have only further to 
ſuy therefore, at this time, that 1 am, and ever 


will be, | yy . a * 
Your moſt dutiful 2 
A igoe 1 Harrier GRAN DrSOM. 


Sir Charles intends. to write to you, madam, on 
Emily's propoſal—My uncle and aunt begin 
to be weary of us, as Sir Charles and I tell 
them : But they call us: both unreaſonable.. 
God give us good news from Italy ! 


LETTER 
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| L'ETTER XVI. 
Lady Granvisox, To Ladies L. and G. 


Grandiſon-hall, Tueſd. Feb. 173. 
1 WRITE to my deareſt ſiſters now. 
Nor will I aſk you to ſend my letters to my 
grandmamma for the preſent. 
Lucy ſhall be left to entertain my Northampton- 
ſhire friends. | ba 
The incloſed tranſlation of a letter, written by 
Signor Jeronymo, will give you the ſurpriſing 
news—ſurprifing indeed Poor, poor lady! 
I muſt tell you in my next how we were all af- 
ſe ded on the receiving it: No more at preſent can 
J add, but that I am, my dear ladies, | 
7 Your ever-affettionate Siſter, 
| HarkzieT GRANnDISON. 


— —_—_— 


LETTER XVIL 


Signer IA oT della PoxxETTA, To Sir CHarLES 
| GRANDSON. 


My Grandſon, . | 102 
OU will be ſurprifed—aſtoniſhed— The dear 

Clementina ! How has ſhe tarniſhed all her 
lory ! A young creature of her nice honour !— 
ood God !-—And. muſt I her brother, your Je- 
ronymo, expoſe his ſiſter ? 
We gave into almoſt every wiſh of her heart. The 
dear ſcripturiſt had requeſted a month's time to tra- 
vel from place to place on the other ſide of the A- 
pennines, partly in imitation of the daughter of the 
famous Iſraelitiſh general“; and partly on pre- 
tence of eſtabliſhing her health; implying, that ſhe 
conſidered the meditated marriage as a ſacrifice: 


Fepbtbab. See Judges xi. 
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And we had hopes at the end of it, that ſhe 
would be brought to give her hand, not unchear- 
fully, to the Count of Belvedere, for whom ſhe own« 
ed pity and gratitude. 

We had conſented to ſeveral trifling delays of her 
return to us before. Yet beſought her to excuſe us 
from allowing her to vitit Rome and Naples; and 
ſhe acquieſced with the reaſons we gave her. She 
deſired leave to take into her ſervice, as a page, an 
Englith youth, the nephew of a gentleman of the 
Engliſh factory at Leghorn, who was well recom» 
mended by his uncle, on the enquiry Mrs Beau- 
mont, at our deſire, made into his character. We, 
ſuppoſing her motive to be merely an innocent and 
grateful regard to the country of a man whom we 
could allow her to reſpect, conſented. She accor- 
dingly took him; and he attended her in her ex- 
curſions to Pillola, Prato, Pratolina, Piſa, Sienna, 
&c. z to ſome of which places ſhe was accompanied 
by Mrs Beaumont, and the ladies her friends. But 
being deſirous to ſee the ſea - coaſt from Piombino to 
Lucca, according to a plan the ſhewed, and talk- 
ing of ſtretching to Genoa, when at Lucca, which 
was to conclude her excurſions, and complete her 
month; ſhe was left by thcſe ladies to be attended 
by her own ſcrvants : "Theſe, all but her page and 
Laura, ſhe contrived (the high-ſoul'd Clementi- 
na ſtoop'd to art!) to ſend different ways, order- 
ing them to meet her at Lucca; but, inſtead of go- 
ing thither, took a ſhort way to Leghorn, and 
there embarked on board an Engliſh ſhip ready 
cleared out, and bound for the port of London; 
and it had failed thrce days before it was known 
what was become of her. But then the contents 
of the following letter, directed to Mrs Beaumont, 
aſtoniſhed that lady, and her triends; as you will 
believe ir did us, when it was tranſmitted to us in a 
letter written us by Mrs Beaumont, acquainting us 
with the particulars of her excurſions and flight; 


and. 
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and the certainty, upon proper enquiries at Leg- 
horn, that ſhe was gone to England. 

„ Forgive me, my deareſt ladies; my deareſt 
« Mrs Beaumont, particularly, forgive me; I am 
% embarked in an enterprize that will be enough 
«. my puniſhment. Pity me, therefore, as well as 
« pardon me! The impending evil is always the 
« moſt terrible. My heart is extremely averſe to a 
+ married life, A fortnight of the month is ex- 
« pired, at the end of which I am expected to give 
« my vows to a man not unworthy of them, could 
.«« I think it in my power to make him happy, and 
% could I be ſo myſelf in the proſpects before me: 
„% But how can that be? Perſuaſion, cruel perſua- 
« ſion! a kneeling father, a ſighing mother; ge- 
« nerous, but entreating brothers; how can I re- 
« fiſt you, if 1 go to dear, once. ugſt dear Bologna? 
« All you, my — at Bologna, at Urbino, ever;- 
% aubere, forgive me! What have I not ſuffered. be- 
« fore I came to the reſolution that muſt be pur- 
« ſued, tho? repentance, when I have attained the 
e propoſed aſſylum, follow! My good Lord of B. 
% forgive me alſo. Change your attachment. You 
60 rs bk a better wife, than conſcience than ho- 
* nour, than juſtice (words that mean the ſame 
« thing) tell me, can be made you by the unhappy 
« Clementina. She dare not add della Porretta. 
« Ah my mother!“ 

This letter was left with a perſon at Leghorn 
-with orders, not to ſend it till the veſſel had ſailed 
three days. We are all diſtracted; but moſt my 
mother. 

For the ſake of her peace of mind, we are come 
to a reſolution to anticipate our ſummer's viſit to 
you; and, unpropitious as the ſeaſon is for ſuch a 
journey, we ſhall ſet out next week accordingly. 
God give my mother ſtrength to bear the fatigue? 
Courage ſhe has, on this occaſion, who never be- 
fore could be brought to go by ſea any- where : No, 

not 
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not to Naples, to viſit her Giacomo and his lady, 
tho” in a more propitious ſeaſon. 

It was a long laid ſcheme, we imagine; for ſhe 
had diſmiſſed her faithful Camilla, on her urging her 
to a change of condition. I am afraid the good 
woman was too ſedulous in obeying the orders gi- 
ven ker by my brother, to make uſe of every oppor- 
tunity to inſpire her with tender ſentiments in fa- 
vour of the Count of Belvedere. Laura has for 
ſome time been her only favourite ſervant. 

This youth, by name Antony Dagley, no doubt 
has managed this affair for her. 

Mrs Beaumont now recollects ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces, which, could ſhe have ſuſpected Clementina to 
be capable of ſuch an enterpriſe, might have given 
her ſuſpicion. | | 

The veſſel ſhe is in is called The Scanderoon, 
Alexander Henderſon maſter. 

How can the dear creature on her arrival in Eng- 
land look you, your lady, your ſiſters, in the face? 
What may ſhe ſuffer, in ſuch a voyage, at ſuch'a 
ſeaſon! To what inſults may ſhe be expoſed !! So 
little as ſhe knows of the Engliſh tongue! Laura 
not a ſyllable of it! Depending on the fidelity of a 
ſtranger boy! So few changes of apparelas ſhe had 
the opportunity to take with her Whether pro- 
vided with any conſiderable ſums of money, we 
know not! England, in her opinion, a nation of 
heretics Good heaven! could Clementina della 
Porretta be guilty of ſuch a raſhneſs ? | 

But what an averſeneſs muſt ſhe have to mar- 
riage! We have certainly been too precipitating. 
You cautioned us: Yet, I dare ſay, could not have 
believed, that our Clementina could have taken 
ſuch a ſtep. But, alas! we conclude that it is 
owing more;to the effects of her late unhappy ma- 
lady, than to any other cauſe. When once the 
miad is diſordered, there is danger it ſeems of its 
ſhewing itſelf, on extraordinary occaſions, even af-. 

ter 
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ter the cure is ſuppoſed to be perfected, capable bf 
extravagance. Again | ſay, we have been too haſ- 

ty, —Our. brother Giacomo !- But he is the moſt 

diſintereſted of men. He would not otherwiſe 

be ſo urgent as he is for hes marriage. 

Dear, dear creature! how my heart bleeds ſor 
the diſtreſſes ſhe may be thrown into l But they 
cannot be equal to thoſe which her mother feels for 
her, Clementina. knows how much the lives of 
her father and mother ave bound up in hers. But 
I repeat, ſhe muſt be under the influences of her 
former malady, or never could ſhe have done an act 
that ſhe muſt know would wound our very ſouls. 

From the lights I have held out, we hope you will 
be able to find her before ſhe can have ſuffered 
more than the hardſhips of the voyage; before ſhe 
can have wanted money, or other conveniencies, 
If you do, your ſiſter will give the raſh one counte- 
nance and protection till we can arrive. 

Our company will be, my father, mother, the 
biſhop,: the Count of Belvedere, your Jeronymo, 
Father Mareſcotti, and our two Couſins Sebaſtiang 
and Juliano. Mrs Beaumont has the goodneſs, 
purely from motives of charity, to' accompany my 
mother. Poor Camilla, almoſt as inconſolable as 
my mother, attends her lady, 

We muſt give you the trouble of hiring for us as 
Iarge a houſe. as you can procure. The circum- 
ſtances we are in allow us not to think of any 
thing more than common convenience, and to be- 
incognito. i i 

Our two couſins above-named may be in lodg- 
ings, if room be wanted, N | | 

e ſhall have no more than neceſſary attendants. 

A leſſer houſe, or handſome lodgings will con- 
tent the Count of Belvedere. 

Theſe cares for us, my dear Grandiſon, we muſt 
throw upon you: Yet if my Lowther be in Eng- 
land, he will be ſo kind as to eaſe you of a part of 

1 them» 
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them. You will have concern enough in ſharin 
ours, for the occaſion which carries us to you 10 
much ſooner than we intended, and in an inconve- 
nient ſeaſon ; circumſtances that will ſufficiently de- 
mouſtrate the diſtreſs we are in. | 
The veſſel'we have hired is called The Leghorn 
Frigate. The maſter's name is Arthur Gunning. 
If we are favoured in our voyage, the maſter hors 
to be in your river Thames in about three weeks 
from our embarking. | | 
| God give us, my Grandiſon, a meeting not un- 
happy ! May we find the dear fugitive ſafe in your 
protection, or under the — one of your noble 
ſiſters ! | I 
I hope this unhappy affair will produce no unea- 
ſineſs between your lady and you. If it ſhould, what 
an additional evil would the dear raſh one have to 
anſwer for ! | 

The general is too much incenſet againſt the un- 
happy girl, to chink of accompanying us, could he 
obtain permiſſion of his ſovereign. 
The leaſt reparation the dear creature can make 
us, the biſhop ſays, is chearfully to give her vows 
to the good Count of Belvedere, who looks forward 
to the iſſue of this affair, as to the criſis of his fate, 
I hardly know what I have written; nor how to 

leave off. It is to you, our dear friend, our con- 
ſoler, our brother, and let me add, our reſuge, next 

. to that Almighty, who, we hope, will guide us 
in ſafety to you, and give an iſſue not greatly de- 
rogatory to the glory of our ſiſter and family. Join, 
my Grandiſon, your prayers with ours, to this pur- 
poſe. ' Nobleſt of friends, Adieu! 


Je Rox TMO della PokxETTA, 
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LETTER XVIII. 
Lady GRAN Dison, To Ladies L. and G. 


| Wedn. Feb. 14. 
.- me now give you the promiſed particulars, 
As we, and our beloved gueſts, were at din- 
ner on Monday, all harmony, all love; the dear E- 
mily laying out the happy days ſhe hoped to ſee in 
Northamptonthire ; Sir Charles uſing generous ar- 
— -nts to prevail on my uncle and aunt to ſtay a 
little longer with him; the letter, the affecting let- 
ter, was given into Sir Charles's hands: “ From 
« my Jeronymo!“ ſaid he, looking at the ſuper- 
ſeription. Aſking leave, he broke it open, and, 
calling his eye upon the firſt lines, he ſtarted; and 
bowing, he aroſe from table, and withdrew to his 
ſtudy. 

| We had not half dined. I urged our friends, but 
could not ſet them the exam} le; and we aroſe by 
conſent, and went into the adjoining drawing- 
room. | | 

Sir Charles ſoon joined us there: His face glow- 
ed. He ſeemed to have ſtruggled for a compoſure, 
ſor our ſakes, which, however, he had not obtained. 

J looked upon him with eyes, I ſuppoſe, that had 
ſpeech in them, by his taking my hand, and ſaying, 
Be not ſurpriſed, my love: You will ſoon have 
gueſts. | | i 

From Italy ! From Italy, Sir: —“ Yes, my life.” 
—Who? Who? Sir? 

Dr Bartlett was with us. He beſought him to 
give a tranſlation of that letter. The doctor re- 
tired to do it: And Sir Charles ſaid, it is not im - 
poſſible but Clemcntina may be ſoon in Ergland: 
Perhaps before the reſt of the family. Be not ſur- 

riſed (for we all looked upon one another) : Dr 
artlett will give you the contents of the letter. 
Oblige 
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Oblige me, my dear, with your hand. 

He led me into his ſtudy; and there, in the: 
moſt tender and affetionate manner, acquainted 
me with what he had juſt read. X 

My deareſt Harriet, ſaid he, his arms encircling 
my waſte, will not, cannot doubt the continuance of 
my tendereſt love. I am equally ſurpriſed and 
diſturbed at the ſtep taken. God preſerve the dear 
Clementina ! Join your prayers with mine for her 
ſafety. You can pity the unhappy lady: She is, 
I am afraid, deſolate and unprotected: You. 
can pity her equally unhappy friends. They are 
following her: They are all good: They mean. 
well. Yet over- perſuaſion, as you lately obſerved, 
in ſuch a caſe as hers, is a degree of perſecution. 
In the happy circumſtances ſhe had been in, ſhe. 
ſhould have had time given her. Time ſubdues all 
things. | 

Let me beſeech you, Sir, ſaid I, to give the un- 
happy lady your inſtant protection. Conſider me. 
as a ſtrengthener, not a weakener, of your hands, 
ia. her ſervice. I have no concern but for her 
ſafety and honour, and for your concern on the af- 
fecting occaſion, Dear Sir, let me by participation 
leſſen it. | 
Soul of my ſoul, ſaid he, claſping me more ar- 
dently to his boſom, I had no doubt of your ge- 
nerous goodneſs. It would be doing injuſtice to 
the unhappy abſent, and to the knowledge I have 
of my own heart, as well as to you, the abſolute 
miſtreſs of it, did I think it — to made pro- 
feſſions of my unalterable, my inviolable love to. 
you. I will acquaint you with every ſep I take 
in this arduous affair. You muſt adviſe me as I: 
go along. Minds ſo delicate as yours and Clemens» 
tina's muſt be allied. I ſhall be ſure of my mea- 
ſures when I have the approbation of my Harriet. 
All eur friends (they have diſcretion) ſhall be 
made acquainted with my proceedings. I will 

K 2 not 
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not leave a doubt upon the mind of any one of 
them, that my Harriet is not, as far as it 


is in my power to make her, the happieſt of wo- 


men. 
What, Sir, is the date of the letter — It has no 
date, my dear. Jeronymo's grief The lady, Sir, 
faid I, may be arrived. Leave me here at Gran- 
diſon-hall with my friends: I wilt endeavour to 
engage their ſtay a lirtle longer than they had de- 
ligned ; and do you haſten np to town: If you 
can do fervice to the unhappy lady, deſtitute as 
you apprehend the is at preſent of protection, and 
expoſed to diſficulties and dangers, your letters 
ſhall be, if poſſible, more acceptable to me, than 
even the preſence of the man who is as dear to me 
as my own ſoul. | 

I was raiſed. It was making me great, my 
dear ladies, to have it in my power, as 2 ſuy, 
to convince Sir Charles Grandiſon, that my com- 
paſſion, my love, my admiration, of the nobleſt of 
women, was a fincere admiration and love. | 

How happy a man am I! ſaid he. You have 
anticipated me by your goodneſs. I will haſten 
up to town. You will engage your friends. The 
man, whoſe love is fixed on ſuch a mind as my 
Harriet's, all lovelineſs as is the admirable perfon 
that thus I again preſs to my fond boſom, mult be 
as happy as a mortal can be! 

He led me back to the expecting company. 
They all Rood up, as by an involuntary motion, at 
our entrance ; each perſon looking eager to know 
our ſentiments. | 
The doctor had not finiſhed the tranſlation : 
But Sir Charles ſent up for the letter; and read 
it in Engliſh to us all. | 
What, my deareſt ladies, was there of peculia- 
rity in my generoſity, as your brother was pleaſed 
to call it?—My uncle, my aunt, my Lucy, Mr 
Deane, all before Sir Charles could well ſpeak, 
beſought 
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beſought him not to ſuffer their being here to 
be one moment's. hindrance to his ſetting out for 
London. | 

He generouſly applauded me to them for what 
had paſſed between us in his ſtudy, and told them, 
he would ſet out early in the morning, if they 
would promiſe to keep me company here. 

They ſaid, they would ſtay as long as their con- 
venience would permit; and the longer, that he 
might be eaſier on ſuch a generous call to town. 

ne thing, dear Sir, ſaid I, let me beg; let not 
the ſweet fugitive be compelled, if you -can help it, . 
to marry. Let not advantage be taken, as they 
ſeem, by a bint in this letter, inclined to take it, 
of this _ ſeeming raſh ſtep, to make her compli- 
ance the condition of their forgiveneſs and recon- 
Ciliation, | | 

He called me his generous, his noble Harriet; 
repeated, that he would be governed by my ad- 
vice, and that then he ſhould be ſure of his foot - 


ing. 

, brother ſet out early this morning for 
Londen : Join your prayers, my dear ladies, with 
his and mine, and with thoſe of all our friends 
here, for a happy iſſue to the preſent afflictions of 
the dear Clementina. How Comin yet half-fear, , 
to ſee her ! Shall I, do you think, be able to ſee 
her, without being apprehenſive, that ſhe will look 
upon me as the invader of her right? She was un- 
doubtedly his firſt love. 
- Your brother. communicated to me his intention 
of completing the furniſhing of the . new-taken 
houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare, which.. was. before in 
great forwardneſs, and to have it well. aired for 


the reception of his noble friends. He will ac 


quaint his ſiſters with his further intentions, as oc- 
caſions ariſe. God ſuccecd to him his own wiſhes 


He may be truſted with them. 


K.3. Adieu, 
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Adieu, my deareſt fiſters! How proud am 1 
that I can indeed call yon ſo, by the name of 
| Harrier GrAnDiSON ! 
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LETTER XX. 
Sir CHanLtes Granpison, To Lady GranDisON. 


St Famer s-ſquare, Thurſday, Feb. 15. 
My tdeareſ? L965 ff 4D , 
N'my arrival here laſt night I found a long 
letter, dated Tueſday laſt, from the unhap- 
py lady, whom we both ſo much admire and pity. 
he contents too well confirm her wandering 
ſtate of mind, and account for the ſteps ſhe has 
taken. I will ſend you the letter itſelf as ſoon as 
I have ſeen her, and can prevail upon her to put 
herſelf into my protection. Till the hope of a 
happier ſtate of mind ſhall dawn upon us, the eon- 
tents of it will affli& you. 
She has been ten days in England: I wrote 
to her laſt night, to beg her to admit me to her 
clence. | 
She expreſſes in her letter a generous joy in our 
Happineſs, and in the excellent character which ſhe 
Das heard of the beloved of my heart, of every 
heart. In the midſt of her affecting wanderings, 
ſhe preſerves the greatneſs of mind that ever diſ- 
tinguiſhed her. She wiſhes to fee you; but un- 
known to us both. 3 
It would not be difficult perhaps to find out the 
place of her abode; but ſhe depends on my ho- 
nour, that I will not attempt it: Clementina loves 
to be punctiliouſſy obſerved. In the way ſhe is in, 
ſhe muſt be ſbothed, and as little oppoſed as poſ- 
ſible. She thinks too highly of my character, and 
apprehends that the ſtep ſhe has taken has 3 
c 
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ed her own. She has great ſenſibility, and only 


ſometimes wanders into minuteneſſes to which her 
circumRances, which I find are not happy, oblige. 
her to attend. I have great hopes that I ſhould 
be able to ſoothe, conciliate, and reſtore her: Her 
mind ſeems not be deeply wounded. God enable 
me to quiet the heart of the noblet of your 
ſiſters! — me for my two beloved ſiſters. 
They will, it you do. 
I hope our dear friends will make themſelves 
and you happy at Grandiſon-hall. This cloud 
paſſed away, 11 God preſerve us to each other, 
and our friends to us, all our future days muſt be 
ſerene: At leaſt as far as it is in- my power, they 
ſhall be ſo to my Harriet. Profeſſions would diſ- 
grace my love, and your merits. All that your 
own heart can wiſh me to be, that, if I know it, 
will I be; for am I not the happy hnſband of 
the beſt and moſt generous of women? and, as 


ſuch, 
Whally Yours, 
Cranes: Grau ! 
1 I — 0 — 


LETTER XX. 
Lady CutmenTina, To Sir Cnanies GzraxDison, 
. [ Mentioned in the 2 


Y this time, it is very probable, you — 
heard of the raſheſt ſtep that the writer of 
theſe preſents (c hequered and unhappy as the laſt 
years of her life have been) ever took. She 
nows it to be raſh: She —— herſelf for 
taking i it. She doubts not but ſhe ſhalt be con- 
demned by every body for it: Nor is ſhe ſure 
that 
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that ſhe ſhall have the better opinion of your juſ- 
tice, if you are not one of the ſevereſt of her cen - 
furers; for you are a good man. Your goodneſs, 
I hear, fills every mouth in this your own country; 
and it is not one of your leaſt praiſes, that you. 
did your dufy, in the ſtricteſt manner, to a father, 
who was wanting in his to his whole family. It 
is, it ſeems, your principle, that where a duty is: 
reciprocal, the failure in it of the one acquits not 
the other for a failure in his. How then can I 
appear before you? I am covered with bluſhes at 
the thought of it—I, who am a runaway from the 
kindeſt, the moſt 2 of parents God for- 
give me !—Yet, can 1 ſay, I repent? I think I 
can.— But at beſt, it is a conditional repentance. 
only that I boaſt. | | 

I am here in your England; I cannot, cannot; 
tell you where; in a low condition; my fortune 
fcanty; my lodgings not very convenient; two 
ſervants only my attendants ; Laura (you remem- 
ber her) one; weeping: every hour after her 
friends, and our Italy: My other you know not— 
My page he was called in the days of my ſtate, as. 
I- may, - comparatively,. call them.; but now my 
every thing : Poor youth ! But he is honeſt, he is 
faithful. God reward him !—I cannot. 

Yet in all this my depreſſion of circumſtances, if 
I. may ſo expreſs myſelf, and ſometimes (too often 
indeed) of ſpirits, I think I am happy in the 
thought that I am a ſingle woman. | 

Well, Sir !—And what can I ſay further? A 
thouſand things I have. to ſay: Too many, to 
know which to ſay firſt. I had better ſay-no more. . 
I'am not, however, ſure I ſhall ſend. you this, or 
any. other letter. a 
I have been ten days in this great, and as it 

ſeeems to me, ugly city: A vaſtly populous one: 

People very buſy. I thought your London people 

. N were 
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were all rich ?—But what is this to write to you 
about? 9411 1 

I have been out but once, and that for an air- 
ing in one of your parks. I can't fay I like Eng- 
land, nor its people, much: But I have ſren no- 
thing of the one, or the other. [: 

I live a very melancholy life: But that befits 
me beſt. | 

They tell me, that your churches are poor, plain 
things. You beſtow more upon yourſelves than 
you do upon your God: But perhaps you truſt 
more to the heart than to the eye in the plainneſs 
of your places of devotion. But, again, what is 
all this tuff to you ?— Yet I am apt to ramble too, 
too much. 

The truth is, I am not very well: So excuſe 
me. 
But do you know how it comes about, that have 
ing the beſt of fathers, the beſt of mothers, the 
moſt. affe&ionate: of brothers, I ſhould yet think- 
them perſecutors? How it comes about, that I. 
who love them, who honour them, as much as 
daughter ever honoured parents, or ſiſter ever lov- 
ed brothers, ſhould run away from them all, into 
a ſtrange land, a land of heretics; yet once be 
thought a pious kind of creature? Do you know 
how this comes about ? 8 | 

Once there was a man—But him I renounced—. 
But I had a good reaſon for it. And do you think 
I repent it? By my truth, Chevalier, I do not: I 
never did. Yet I think of nobody half fo often, 
nor with half the pleaſure : For, though a heretic, 
he is a good man, 

But huſh! Dare I, in this country, ſay he is a 
heretic ? Perhaps we Catholics are looked upon as 
hereties here. Idolators I know we are ſaid to be 
—] grant that I had like to have been an idolator 
once—Burt let that paſs. TI believe we Catholics 
think worſe of you Proteſtants, and you Proteſ- 
| tants 
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tants think worſe of us Catholics, than either de- 

ſerve: It may be ſo. But to me you ſeem to be 

a ſtrange people, for all that. 

Of one thing, my good Chevalier, methinks I 
ſhould be glad. Here am I told you are married: 
That I knew before I left Italy: Elſe, let me tell 
you, I never would have come hither: Yet I 
ſhould have got away rather than be married my- 
ſelf, I believe : But then perhaps it would have 
been to a Catholic country. 

What was I going to ſay ?—One. thing I ſhould- 
be glad of: It is to ſee your lady; but not if ſhe 
were to ſee me. I came with very few cloaths,, 
and they were not the beſt I had at Florence ; my. 
beſt of all are at Bologna. My father and mother 
loved to ſee me dreſſed. I dreſſed many a time to 
pleaſe them, more than to pleaſe myſelf. For I. 
am not a proud creature: Do you think I am? 
You knew me once better than I knew myſelf ; But 
you know little of me now. I am a runaway : And. 

know you won't forgive me. I can't help; 
it. However, I ſhall be glad to ſee your lady. 

She dreſſes richly, I ſuppoſe. Well ſhe may ! 

I am told ſhe is one of tbe lovelieſt women in 
England: And as to her goodneſs—there is no- 
body ſo. good. Thank God ! You know, Cheva- 

lier, I always prayed that the beſt of women. 

might be called by your name. 

But Olivia, it ſeems, praiſes her; and Olivia 
ſaw her when ſhe was a rambler to. England, as, 
God help me! I am now.. 

But Olivia's motive and mine were very diffe- 
rent. Olivia went to England in hopes of a huſ- 
band—Poor woman! I pity her. 

But, Chevalier, cannot I ſee your lady, and ſhe: 
not ſee me? I need not be in diſguiſe. to ſee her. 
If you were with her, handing her, ſuppoſe, to 
church (I would not ſcruple to croud myſelf into. 
ſome unobſerved corner of your church on ſuch an 

| occaſion ),, 
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occaſion), you would be too proud of her to mind 
me: And you would not know me if you ſaw 
me; for I would ſtoop in my ſhoulders, and look 
down; and 'the-cloaths 1 ſhould have on would be 
only an Engliſh linen gown and petticoat, un- 
adorned by ribbands or gew-gaw—Not half fo 
well dreſſed as your lady's woman. 

But yet I ſhonld thank God, that you had not 
diſgraced the regard J had once for you: I had a 

reat deal of pride, you knew, in that hope. 

hank you, Sir, that you have married ſo lovely 
and ſo deſerving a woman. She is of a good fa» 
mily, I hope. | | 

It was a great diſappointment to me, when I 
came firſt to London, to find that you were not 
there. I thought, ſome how or. other, to catch a 
ſight of you and your lady, were it but as you 
ſtept into your coach; and I to have been in a 
chair near, or even on foot! For when I heard 
what a character you bore, for every kind of goods 
neſs, I, a poor fugitive, was afraid to ſee yon. 
So many good leſſons as you taught me, and all 
to come to this! Unhappy Clementina! 

Where will your ladyſhip (but I have forbidden 
that ſtile) chuſe to take up your reſidence? ſaid 
Antony when we firſt landed (My ſervant's name 
is Antony; but you ſhall not know his other 
name). We landed among a parcel of guns at 
the Tower, they called it, in a boat, 

Laura antwered for me; for he ſpoke in Itali- 
an; Somewhere near the Chevalier Grandiſon's, 
won't you, madam? I won't tell you what was 
my anſwer ; for perhaps I am near the Thames 
I don't want you to ftiad me out. I bculecch you, 
Chevalier, don't give yourſelf pain for me, I am 
a fugitive, Don't diſgrace yourſelf in acknow- 
ledging any acquaintance with a creature who is 
poor and low; and who deſerves to be poor and 
low; for is ſhe not a runaway from the belt of pa- 

rents ? 
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rents? But it is to avoid, not to get, a huſband ; 
you'll be pleaſed to remember that, Sir. 

But, poor Laura—l am ſorry for Laura; more 
ſorry than for myſelf My brother Giacomo 
would kill the poor creature, I believe, if ever tbe 
were to come in his way. But ſhe is in no fault. 
It was with great reluctance the obeyed her miſ- 
treld, She was ſeveral times as impertinent as 
Camilla. Poor Camilla! I uſed her hardly. She 
is a good creature. I uſed her hardly againſt m 
-own nature, to make her the eaſier to part wit 
me. I love her. I hope ſhe is well. It is not 
worth her while to pine after me; I was an un- 
grateful creature to her, 

My Antony is a good young man, as I told you. 
I think to fave half his wages, and give the other x 

half to raiſe Laura's, to keep her a little in heart. 7 
The poor young man hoped preferment in my ſer- | 
vice; and I can do nothing for him, It will be- 1 
hove me to be a good manager. But I will ſell 
the few jewels I have left, rather than part with 
him, till he can get a better ſervice. What little 
things do I trouble you with! Little things to 
you; but not quite ſo little to me now, as I have 
managed it. But ſo as I can do juſtice to this 
poor youth, and poor Laura, I matter not myſelf. 

What I have done is my choice; They had no 
option. I over-perſuaded Laura, as my friends 
would have done me. 1 feel that ing: It was 
not doing as I would be done by, Very, very 
wicked in me! I dare ſay, you would tell me ſo, 


were you to find me out. 4 

But, Chevalier, ſhall I ſend you, yes or no, this A 
ſcrawl, written to diyert me in a penſive mood? I A 
would not, if I thought it would trouble yon. Mp 


God forhid that your pupil Clementina ſhould 
give you diſcompoſure, now eſpecially in the early 
part of your nuptials! Yet if I could ſo manage, 
as that you would permit your ſecretary (1 would 
not 
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hot aſk the favour of your own pen) to ſend a few 
lines to ſome particular place, where my ſervant 
% . could ſetek them unknown to you or any body, 
only to let me know if you have heard from Bo- 
logna, or Naples, or Florence (J was very un- 
rateful to good Mrs Beaumont and the ladies her 
friends), and how they all do; my ſather, mother 
my heart at times bleeds for them), my deat 
* Gowns my two other brothers, and good Fa- 
ther Mareſcotti, and my fiſter-in-law, whom I 
have ſo much reaſon to love; it will be a great 
eaſe to my heart; provided the account be not a 
very melancholy one: If it ſhould, poor Cle- 
mentina's days would be number*'d upon twice five 
fingers. 
[ I eam put in a way—This ſhall be ſent to your 
1 palace in town. You will order your fecretary to . 
4 direct his letter, To George Trumbull, Eſq; to be 
1 left till called for at White's Chocolate-houle in 
St James's- ſtreet. I depend upon your honour, 
Chevalier, that you will acquieſce with my deſire 
to remain incognita, till I ſhall conſent to reveal to 
you the — my abode, or to ſee you elſewhere. 
ſign only 


CLEMENTIN A. 


3 n dt 4 1. at. * 4 
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| LETTER XXI. 
1 Sir CHarLEs GRAnDISON, To Lady GraAnDiSoON. 
| | 


1 | Saturday, Feb. 12. 

A \ LL day yeſterday I was in pain that I heard 
| | not from Clementina. But I made myſelf 
As eaſy as I could in viſiting my ſiſters, and their 
lords, and my aunt Grandiſon. What bleſſings 
do they all pour forth on my Harriet! What 
Vor. VIII. L campaſſion 
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compaſſion do they expreſs for the dear fugitive l 
How do they long to ſee her ! 

Yeſterday I received a letter from, her. 

The copy of that to which her's is an anſwer 
of hers; and of my reply; and her return to 
that; I incloſe, You will read them to our 
triends in Engliſh, rods vie: is 

You will find by the laſt of the four, that I am 
to be admitted to her preſence. I would not miſs 
a poſt, or I ſhould have delayed, till the interview 
be over, the ſending this to my Harriet. Hope 
the beſt, my deareſt love. The purity of your 
heart, and of Clementina's, and the integrity of 
my own, it I know my heart, bids us — 
hope for a happy diſſipation of the preſent cloud, 
which, hanging over the heads of a ſamily I re- 
vere, engages our compaſſion, and mingles a ſigh 
with our joys. P 

Adieu, my beſt, my deareſt love. Anſwer for 
me to all my friends, 


CranLEs Granvizon. 


* — — 1 — —— 
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rr 
Sir Cuak TES GRANDSON, Te Lady CiruEN TINA 
LUnder Cover, To GeorGE TrUMBULL, E/q; &c.] 


St Famer t-ſquare, Wedneſday night, Feb. 14. 
EN days the noble Clementina in England, 
the native place of her fourth brother, her 
equally admiring and faithful friend ; yet not ho- 
nour him with the knowledge of her arrival ! 
Forgive me, if I call you cruel.— It is in your 
wer, madam, to make one of the happieſt men 
n the world a very unhappy one; and you will 
effectually do it, if you keep from him the oppor- 
Lugity 
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runity of throwing himſelf at your feet, and wel- 
coming you to a country always dear to him, but 
which will be made (till dearer by your arrival 
in it. | 

I have a letter from your and my Jcronymo. I 
have a grea: deal to ſay to you of its contents; of 
your father, mother, brothers But it mult be /a, 
not written. For God's ſake, madam, permit me 
to attend you in company of one of my ſiſters, or 
otherwiſe, as you ſhall think beſt. You have in me 
a faithful, an indulgent friend. I am no ſevere- 
man: Need I tell you that I am not ? If you do not 
chuſe that any-body elſe ſhall know the place of 
your abode, I will taithfully keep your ſecret. You 
mall be as much the miſtreſs of your own will, of 
your own actions, as if I knew not where to ad- 
dreſs myſelf to you. It ever you had a kind 
thought of your fourth brother, if you ever wiihed 
him happy, grant him the favour of attending you; 
for his happineſs, I repeat, depends upon it. 

I received our Jeronymo's letter but on Monday. 
Tender and affectionate are the contents. 

I have ridden poſt to get hither this night, in 
hopes of being favoured with intelligence of you, 
In the morning I ſhould have made enquiries at the 


proper places: But little did I think my ſiſter could 


have been ſo many days in town. Let not an hour 


paſs after this comes to your hand, before you re- 
lieve the anxious heart of, * 


Deareſt Lady Clementina, 
Your moſt affetionate Brother, 
and faithful kumble Servant, 


CHarLEs GRAN DISON. 


L 2 „ 
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LETTER XXIIL 
Lady CIEMENTIx x, To Sir Cygrites GRAN DSO. 


Friday morning, Feb. 16. O. 8. 
I Rzczivep yours but this moment, What can 
I ſay to the contents? I wiſh to ſee you; but 
dare not, Your happineſs, you ſay, depends upon 
an interview with me. Why do you tell me it does? 
I with you happy. Yet, if you wiſhed me ſo, you 
would have told me how my dear friends in Italy 
do. This omiſſion was deſigned. It was not ge- 
nerous in the Chevalier Grandiſon. It was made 
to extort from me a favour, which you thought I 
mould otherwiſe be unwilling io grant. 

But can you forgive the raſh Clementina ? God is 
mercitul as well as juſt, You imitate him. But 
how can Clemeutina, humbled as the is, be ſunk ſo 
low as to appear a delinquent before the man ſhe 
reſpects for a character which, great as ſhe thought 
it Hefore, has riſen upon her ſince her arrival in 
England ? ; 

But Sir, can you, will you, engage, that my 
friends will allow me to continue ſingle ? Can you 
anſwer, in particular, for the diſcontinuance of the 
Count cf Belvedere's addreſſes? Can you procure 
forgiveneſs, not only for me, but my poor Laura ? 
Will you take into your ſervice, or recommend him 
effectually to that of ſome one of your friends, in ſome 


manner that is not altogether ſervile, the honeſt 


youth who has behaved i:nexceptionably in mine? 
For he withes not to return to Italy. 
Anſwer me theſe few eaſy and plain queſtions, 


32d you. will hear further from 
CLEMENTINA. 


LETTER 


* 
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„ LETTER XXIV. 


Sir Cyartes GranDisoON, To Lady CLEMENTINA> 


[ Under Cover, directed as before. ] 


| Friday morn. Feb. 16. 
O the queſtions of dear Lady Clementina E 
T anſwer thus—I will endeavour to prevail u- 
pon your parents, and other friends, to leave you 
ab ſolutely free to chuſe your own ſtate, without u- 
ſing either compulſion or over-carnelt perſuaſion. 
Who, madam, can forbid the Count of Belvedere 
to hope? Leave him hope. If he has not the over- 
carneſt intreaties of your own relations to give 
weight to his addreſſes, it will be in your power to- 
give him either eacouragement or deſpair. 
I will engage for the joyful reconciliation to her of 
all the dear Clementina's friends. I am ſure I can. 
Laura ſhall be forgiven, and provided for by an 
annuity equal to her wages, if the continuance of 
her ſervice be not accepted. | | 
I will myſelf entertain your young man; and 
place and reward him according to his merits, 
And now, madam,.admit to the honour of your- 
preſence, | 
Your Brother, your Friend, your ever-grateful 
and affectionate humble Servant, 
CHARLES GRANDISONs. 


LE ETT ER XXV. 
Lady ClemexTiING, To Sir Cuaries GRANDISON>. 


: Sat. morn. Feb. 1 7. 
1 Deyrexy upon your honour, Sir, for the per- 
formance of the preſcribed conditions: Yet, on 
a L 3 meditating 
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meditating my appearance before you, I am more 
and more aſhamed to ſee you. It was a great diſ- 
appointment to me at my firſt arrival, that you were 
at your country-ſeat. At that time my heart was 
full, I had much to ſay, and I could have ſeen you 
then with more fortitude than now falls to my 
ſhare. However, I will ſee yon. To- morrow, 
Sir, about five in the evening, you will find at one- 
of the doors on the higher ground, on the left hand 
going up to St James's- ſtreet, from the palace, as it 
is called, the expecting Laura, who wilt conduct 
you to 


CuiemEnTINA. 


— 


LETTER XXVI. 
Sir CuarLes GranDigo0N, To Lady Granmsox. 


| OU requeſted me, my deareſt Harriet, to write 

minutely to you. Now J have been admi:- 
ted to the preſence of Clementina, and have hopes 
that ſhe will ſoon recover her peace of mind, I 
ean the more chearfully obey you. 

I was exactly at the hour at the appointed place. 
Laura gueſſed at my chair, and my ſervants, as they 
eroſſed the way; and ſtood out on the pavement, 
that I might ſee her. When ſhe found ſhe had 
caught my eye, ſhe ran into the houſe, wringing 
her claſped hands—God be praiſed! God be prai- 
ſed ! were her words, as I followed her in, in her 
own language. Laura can ſpeak no other. Shew 
me, Shew me, to your lady, good Laura! faid I, 
with emotion. 

She ran up one pair of airs before me. She en- 
tered the dining-room, as it is called, I ſtopt at 


the ſtairs head till I had Clementina's commands 
: Laura 
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Laura ſoon came out. She held open the door for 


me, courteſying in ſilence. 

The drawn window. curtains darkened the room: 
But the dignity of Clementina's air and motion left 
me not in — She ſtood up, ſupporting herſelf 
on the back of an elbow chair. 

Taking the trembling hand, Weleome, thrice 
welcome to England, deareſt Lady Clementina ! 

I preſſed her hands with my lips; and ſeated her: 
For ſhe trembled ; ſhe ſobbed ; ſhe endeavoured to 
ſpeak, but could not for ſome moments. 

I called to Laura, fearing ſhe was fainting, 

O that well known ray bam | ſaid ſhe. And do you, 
can you bid me welcome ?—Me, a fugitive, -an in- 

rate, undutiful ! O Chevalier, lower not your un- 
fallied character, by approving ſo unnaturał a ſtep 
15 as that which I have taken ! 
4 I do bid you welcome, madam': Your brother, 
| 7 friend, from his foul, welcomes you to Eng- 
land. 

Let me know, Chevalier, before another word 
paſſes, whether I have a father, whether I bave a 
mother ? | 

Bleſſed be God, madam, you have both. 

She lifted up her claſped hands: Thank God! 
God, I thank thee ! Diſtraction would have been 
my portion, if I had not! 1 was afraid to alk after 
them. I ſhould have thought myſelf the moſt deteſ- 
table of parricides, if either of them had been no 
more. 

They are in the utmoſt diſtreſs for your ſafety. 
? They will think themſelves. happy, when they know 
4 you are well, and in the protection of your brother 
Grandiſon. 

Will they, Sir? O what a paradox ! They ſo in- 
dulgent, yet ſo cruel], fo dutiful, yet a fugitive ! 
But tell me, Sir ; determined as I was againſt enter- 
1 ing into a ſtate I too much honour to enter into it 


Vith a reluctant heart, could I take any other ſtep. 
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than that I have taken, to free myſelf from the cruel- 
ty of, perſuaſion ? O that I might have been permit- 
ted to take the veil!—But anſwer my queſtion, Che- 
valier. 5 12 

Surely, madam, they would at have compelled 
you. They always declared to me they would not. 

Not compelled me, Sir! Did not my father kneel 
to me? My mother's eyes ſpoke more than her lips. 
could have uttered. 'The bithop had influenced good 
Father Mareſcotti (againſt the intereſts of religion, 
I had almoſt ſaid) to oppoſe the wiſh of my heart. 
Jerony mo, your Jeronymo, gave into their meaſures. 
What refuge had I:— Our Giacomo was inexora- 
ble. I was to be met, on my return from Florence- 
to Bologna, by the Count of Belvedere, and all 
thoſe of his houſe; the general was to be in his 
company: I had ſecret intelligence of all this : 
And I was to be-received as an actual bride at Bo- 
logna, or made to promiſe I would be ſo within a. 
few days after my arrival. My ſiſter-in-law, my 
only advocate among my Italian friends, pitied me, 
it is true: Bur, for that reaſon, ſhe was not to be 
allowed to come to Bologna, I was at other times. 
denied to go to Urbino, to Rome, to Naples Could 
I' do otherwiſe than I have done, if I would avoid. 

ofaning a ſacrament ? P21 

My deareſt ſiſter Clementina ſometimes accuſes her- 
ſelf of raſlineſs, for taking a Rep ſo extraordinary. 
At this moment, does ſhe not receive her brother 
in darkneſs? Whence this ſweet conſcion/neſ; ? . But 
what is done is done. Your conſcience is a law to 
you. If that accuſe you, you will repent : If it ac- 

quit. you, who ſhall condemn? Let us look forward, 
madam. I approve not of the vehemence of your 
friends? perſuaſions. Yet what parents ever meant 
a child more indulgence ; what brothers, a ſiſter 
more diſintereſted afeQion ? | | 


I own, Sir, that my heart at times miſgives me. 
But anſwer me this ; Are yeu of opinion I ought, 
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at the inſtance of my parents and brothers, how- 
ever affectionate, however indulgent in all other in- 
ſtances, to marry againſt inclination, againſt juſ- 
tice, againſt conſcience ? 
Againſt any one, of thoſe yon ought not. 

wh, Sir, then I will endeavour to make myſelf 
eaſy as to this article, But will you undertake, Sir, 
(a woman wants a protector) to maintain this ar · 
gument for me ? 

I will, madam ; and ſhall hope for the more ſuc- 
ceſs, if you will promiſe to Jay afide all thoughts of 
the veil, 

Ah, Chevalier! 

Will my deareſt ſiſter anſwer me one queſtion? Fs 
it not your hope, that by reſiſting your wiſhes, you 
may tire' out oppoſition, and at laſt bring your 
friends to conſent to a meaſure to which they have 
always been extremely averſe ? 

* Ah, Chevalier But if I could get them to con- 
nt— 

Dear madam ! is not their reaſoning the ſame 
If they could get you to conient? » 

Ah, Chevalier! 

| May not this be a contention for . for 
years ? And— 

I know, Sir, your inference : You think that in 
a contention between parents and child, the child 
ſhould: yield. Is not that your inference ? 

Not againſt reaſon, againſt juſtice, againſt con- 
ſcience. But there may be caſes in which neither 
ought to be their own judge. 

Well, Sir, you that have yielded to a plea of 
conſcience * has bleſſed you, and may God 
continue to bleſs you for it !)— 

Admirable Clementina ! 

Are fit to be a judge between us Von ſhall be 
mine, if ever the debate be brought on. 

No conſideration, in that caſe, ſhall byaſs me 
But may I not hope, that the dear lady * _ 

or 
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before will permit me to behold a perſon, whoſe 
mind I ever revered ? 

Laura, ſaid ſhe, let the tea be got ready: I 
have bren taught to drink tea, Sir, ſince my arri- 
val. The gentlewoman of the houſe is very obli- 


ging, Permit me, Sir, to withdraw for a few mo- 


ments, 

She ſighed as ſhe went out, leaning upon Lau- 
Ia, 

Laura returned ſoon after with lights. She ſet 
them on the table; and giving way to a violent e- 
motion, O Milord Grandiſon, ſaid the poor girl, 
falling down, and embracing my knees, For the 
bleſſed virgin's ſake, prevail on my lady to return 
to dear, dear Bologna ! 

Have patience, Laura : All will be well. 

I, the unhappy Laura, ſhall be the ſacrifice. 
The general will kill me—O that I had never ac- 
companied my lady in this expedition ! 

Have patience, Laura! If you have behaved 

well to your lady, I will take you into my protec- 
tion. Had you a good voyage? Was the maſter 
of the veſſel, were his officers obliging ? 
- They were, Sir, or neither my lady or I ſhould 
have been now living. O Sir, we were in a dying 
way all the voyage, except the three laſt days of 
it. The maſter was the civilleſt of men. 

I aſked after her fellow-ſervant, naming him 
from Jeronymo's letters. Gone out, was the an- 
» fwer, to buy ſome. neceſſaries! O Sir, we live a 
fad life! Strangers to the language, to the cuſtoms 

of the country, all our dependence is upon this 
young man. | | 

I aſked her after the behaviour and character of 
the people of the houſe (a widow and her three 
daughters), that if I heard but an indifferent ac- 
count of them, I might enforce by it my intend- 
ed plea to get her to Lady L. s. Laura ſpoke well 
of them. The captain of the veſſel who * 

| nx 
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them over is related to them, and recommended 
them, when he knew what: part of the town her 
lady choſe. 

What riſks did the poor lady run! ſuch diffe- 
rent people as the had to deal with, in the contri. 
vance and proſecution of her wild ſcheme ; yet all 
to prove honeſt; how happy! Poor lady! how 
ready was ſhe to fly trom what ſhe apprehended to 
be the neareſt evil! But ſhe could not be in a ca- 
pacity to weigh the dangers to which the expoſed 
herſelf. | 
Often and often, ſaid Laura, have I, on my 
knees, beſought my lady to write to you. But ſhe 
was not always well enough to reſolve what to do; 
and when ſhe was ſedate, ſhe would plead that ſhe 
was afraid to ſee you: You would be very angry 
with her: You would condemn her as a raſh crea- 
tare: And ſhe could not bear your diſpleaſure : 
She was conſcious that the act the had done bore 
a raſh, and even romantic appearance: Had you 
been in town, Antony ſhould have made enqui- 
ries at diitance, and ſhe might have yielded to ſee: 
you: But for ſeveral days her thoughts were not 
enough compoſed to write to you. At laſt, being 
impatient to hear of the health of her father and 
mother, ſhe did write. 

Why ſtays ſhe ſo long from me, Laura? Attend 
your lady, and tell her, that I beg the honour of 
her preſence, | 

Laura went to her. Her lady preſented herſelf 
with an air of baſhful dignity. I met her at her 
entrance—My ſiſter, my friend, my deareſt Lady 
Clementina, kiſſing her hand, welcome, welcome, 
I repeat, to England. Behold your fourth bro- 
ther, your protector: Honour me with your con- 
fidence : Acknowledge my protection. Your ho- 
nour, your happineſs 1s dear to me as my life. 

I led her trembling, ſighing, but at the moment 
ſpeechleſs, to a ſeat, aad fat down by her, hold- 


ng 
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ing both her hands in mine: She ſtruggled for 
ſpeech: Compoſe yourſelf, madam : Aſſure your - 
ſelf of my tendereſt regard, of my trueſt brother - 
ly affection. | 

Generous Grandiſon ! Can you forgive me? Can 
you from your beart bid me welcome? I awill en- 
deaveur to compoſe myſelf. You told me I was 
conſcious: Conſcious indeed I am: The ſtep I 
have taken has a diſgraceful appearance: But yet 
will I not condemn, nor conſent that you ſhould, 
my motive. 

I condemn not your motive, madam. All vill, 
all mit be happy! Rely on my brotherly advice 
and protection. My ſiſters and their lords, every 
one I love admires you. You are come to fami- 
lies of lovers, who will think themſelves honours 
ed by your confidence. 1115 
Lou pour balm into the wounds of my mind. 
What is woman when difficulties ſurround her ! 
When it was too late, and the ſhip that I embark- 
ed in was under fail, then began my terror: That 
took away from me all power of countermanding 
the orders I Had given, till the winds that favour- 
ed my voyage oppoſed my return. Then was I 
afraid to truſt myſelf with my own reflections, leſt, 
if I give way to them, my former malady ſhould! 
find me out. But let me not make you unhappy. 
Vet permit me to obſerve, that when you mention- 
ed the kind reception I _— expect to meet with 
among your friends, you forbore to mention the 
principal perſon—What will sus think of the poor 
Clementina ? But be aſſured, and aſſure her, that I 
would not have ſet my foot on the Engliſh (hore, 
had you ret been married. O Chevalier! if I 
make you and her unhappy, no creature on earth 
can hate me ſo much as I ſhall hate myſelf. 

Geaerous, noble Clementina ! Youre happineſs 
is indeed eſſential to that of us both, My Harriet 
is another Clementina ! Vou are another Harriet! 
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Sifker-excellencies, T have called you to her, to all 


® Her relations. In the letter you favoured me with, 


you wiſhed to know her : You muſt know her, and 


; I am ſure you will love her. Your wiſhes that ſhe 


— —_ r — * 


would accept of my vows, were motives with her 
to make me happy. She knows our whole hiſtory, 
She is prepared to receive you as the deareſt of her 
ſiſters. 

Generous Lady Grandiſon! I have heard her 
character. I congratulate you, Sir. You have rea- 
ſon to think that I ſhould have been grieved had 
you not met with a woman who. deſerved you, 
To know you are happy in a wife, and think your- 


** ſelf ſo, that no blame lies upon me for declining 


your addreſſes, will contribute more than I can 
expreſs to my peace of mind. When I have more 


courage, and my heart is caſed of ſome part of its. 
'7 anguilk, you ſhall preſent me to her. Tell her, 


mean time, that I will love her, and that I ſhall 
hold myſelf everlaſtingly bound to her in gratitude, 
for making happy the man whom once, but for a 
ſuperior motive, I had the vanity to think I could 
have made ſo. 8 = | 
She turned away her glowing face, tears on her 
cheek. My admiration of her greatneſs of mind, 
ſo ſimilar to that of my own Harriet, would not 
allow me to pour out my heart in words. I roſe; 
and taking both her hands, bowed upon them. 
Tears more plentifully flowed from her averted. 
eyes, and we were both for one moment ſpeech- 
8. . , 
It would be injuriqus to a mind equally great 
and noble as that which informs the perſon of this 
your ſiſter-excellence, to offer to apologize for faith- 
fully relating to you thoſe tender emotions of hearts, 
one of them not leſs pure than my Harriet's, the 
other all your own. an 
I broke ſilence, and urged her to accept of a- 
partments at Lady L.'s. Let me acquaint the 
gentle woman of the houſe, I beſeech you, madam, 
Vor. VIII. — that 
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that to-morrow morning the ſiſter I have named, 
and I, will attend you to her houſe. We will 
thank her for you, as you have almoſt forgotten 
your Engliſh, for the civilities which ſhe and her 

1 have ſhewn you: And I will make it 
my buſineſs to find out the honeſt captain, who, 
Laura tells me, has been very civil to you alſo, and 
thank him too in the names of all our common 
friends, for his care of you. 

I will think myſelf honoured, now you have en- 
couraged me to look up, by a viſit from either ar 
both your ſiſters. But let me adviſe with you, Sir: 
Is the kind offer you make me a proper offer for 
me to accept of? I ſhall de ready to take your ad- 
vice — Little regard as I may ſeem, by the ſtep I 
have taken, to have had for my own honour, I would 
avoid, if poſſible, ſuffering a firſt error to draw 


me into a ſecond. Do you, Sir, as my, brother 


and friend, take care of that honour, in every ſtep 
you ſhall adviſe me to take. 


Your honour, madam, ſhall be my firſt care. I 
ſincerely think this is the righteſt meaſure you can 


now purſue. 

Now purfue Len hing. 

This argument admitted of a ſhort debate. She 
was ſcrupulous from motives too narrow for a 


Clementina to mention. I made her bluſh for 


mentioning them ; and, in a word, had the hap- 
pinefs'to convince her, that the protection of the 
iſter of her fourth brother was the moſt proper 
ſhe could chuſe. 

I went down, and talked to the n 
below. * 

*Þ requeſted 'them to make my compliments to 
Captain Henderſon, and deſire him to give me an 
opportunity to thank him in perſon, for his civili- 
ty to a lady beloved by all who have the honour of 
Knowing her. 


N. 


I went 
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I went up again to the lady, and ſat with her 


© moſt of the evening, Laura only attending us. 


I talked to Clementina of Mrs Beaumont, an 


4 the ladies of Florence, and intimated, that her 
mother had prevailed on that lady to come to Eng- 


land, in hopes, as ſhe is an Engliſh woman, that 
her company would be highly acceptable to her. 
She bleſſed her mother. hat an inſtance of for- 
giving goodneſs was this ! ſhe ſaid, with tears of 
gratitude, and bleſſed Mrs Beaumont for her good- 
neſs to her, and the ladies at Florence for parting 


with one ſo dear to them. 


F was happy throughout this latter converſation 
in her ſerenity ; not one inſtance of wandering 
did I obſerve. | 

I choſe not, however, ſo early, to acquaint her 
with the intention of the deareſt and neareſt of her 
friends to come over with Mrs Beaumont, tho? L. 
expreſſed my earneſt hope, that if we could make 
England agreeable to her, I ſhould have the ho- 
nour of the promiſed viſit from ſome of the prin- 
cipals of her-family before ſhe left it. pak 


This, my deareſt; life, is a minute account of 

our interview. One of the greateſt pleaſures I can 
know, is to obey the gentle, the generous com- 
mands of my Harriet. 
This morning I attended Lady L. to breakfaſt 
with the excellent lady, as propoſed. My. ſiſter: 
and her lord are charmed with their gueſt : Their 
gueſt ſhe is: And Lady Clementina is as much 
pleaſed with them. She is every hour more and 
more ſenſible of the dangers the has run, and cen- 
ſures herſelf very freely for the ra/h ſtep, as ſhe 
calls it herſelf. 

She longs, yet is aſhamed to ſee you, my dear- 
eſt life, and liſtens with delight to the praiſes my 
Lord and Lady L. fo juſtly give to my Harriet. 


M. 2 Monday: 
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Monday afternoon, 

I fave introduced Lord and Lady G. to Lady 
Clementina, at her own requeſt, being aſſured, ſhe 
laid, that the place of her refuge would be kept ſe- 
cret by all my friends. Both ſiſters occaſionally 
joining in praiſing my angel: How happy, ſaid 
Ihe, are thoſe marriages which give as much joy 
to the relations on both ſides as to the parties 
themſelves ! | ** 

Adieu! my deareſt love. With the tendereſt 
affection I am, and ever will be, 
Your moſt faithful and obliged 
Cn. GRANDISON, 


* 


"—_ 


LETTER WVII. 
Sir CHAKLES GRAN DIsOR. In Continuation. 


Thurſday, Feb. 22. 
E are as happy here as we can expect to be; 
Lady Clementina in her ſtate of ſuſpenſe 
and apprehenſion; I without my Harriet. 

You hinted to me once, my love, ſomething of 
our Beauchamp's regard for Emily. He juſt now, 
after more helitations than I expeted from my 
friend, opened his heart to me, and aſked me to 
countenance his addreſſes to her. I chid him tor 
his helitation—and then ſaid, Is my Beauchamp in 
his propoſition ſo right as he generally is !—Emi- 
ly, though tall and womanly, is very young. I 
am not a friend to very early marriages. You know 
as well as any man, my dear friend, the reaſons 
that may be urged againſt ſuch, Methinks I would 
give Emily an opportunity, as well ſor her huſ- 
band's ſake, wheever ſhall be the man, as for her 
own, to look round her, and make her own choice. 
The merit of Sir Edward Beauchamp, his _ 

na 


+ 
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nal accompliſuments and character, to ſay 2 
- 


of his now ample tortune, muſt make his addr 


ſes to any woman acceptable. You would not, L 


preſume, think of marrying her, if you might, 
till ſhe is eighteen or twenty: And would my Beau- 
champ fetter himſelf by engagements to a girls 
and leave her, who at preſent can hardly give him 
the preference he deſerves, no chance of chuſing 
for herſelf when at woman's eſtate? 

He waved: the- diſcourſe, and left me without 
reſuming it. I am grieved on recollection, for 1 


am afraid he is not ſatisfied with me for what I. 


ſaid 
My deareſt life, you muſt adviſe me. I will not 
take any important ſtep, whether relative to my- 


ſelf or friends, but by your advice, and, if you 


had time to take that good man's, I have been 


pleaſe, Dr Bartlett's. Whenever heretofore I have 


ſure of the ground I ſtood upon. His has been. 


of infinite ſervice to me, as you have heard me of- 


ten acknowledge. Yours and his will eſtabliſh his . 


judgment in every caſe: But in this of Emily's, 


* 


yours, my dear, for obvious reaſons, I muſt pre - 
fer even to his. In the mean time I will ſeek Beau- 


champ. He ſhall not be angry with his Grandi- 


ſon !—But, good young man! can it be that he 


is really in love with ſuch a girl; as to years? 


This I dare ſay, Beauehamp's principal regard 


cannot be to her fortune: His eſtate is unincum- 


bered. I ſhould think myſelf; as well as Emily, 


happy, and that I had performed all my duty by 
her, were Ito marry her to ſuch a man. But 
methinks I want him to be ſcorer married than I 


could wiſh my Emily to be a wife. I think you 


told me, that Emily at preſent has no thoughts of 


him—But you, my dear, muſt adviſe me. 


Thurſday. , 
Sa Edward has juſt left me. He TON 


M.3 


e hoped I would 
excuſo . 
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excuſe him, he ſaid, for having mentioned the a- 
bove ſubject to me: It is at preſent in your power, 
Sir Charles, faid he, to filence me upon it for e- 
ver. It might not have been ſo ſome time hence. 


I thought, therefore, on examining the ſtate of 


my heart, it was but honourable to open it to you. 
Forbid me this moment to think of her, and I 
will endeavour to obey her guardian. 

My dear friend! Vou know Emily's age 
Would you willingly—1 ſtopt that he might ſpeak. 

Stay for her? I would, Sir Charles, till you and 
ſhe—He pauſed—Then reſuming : My love for 
her is not an intereſted love. I would, if I might, 
have your permiſſion to make my addreſſes to her 
(and that ſhould be by honeſt aſſiduities before 
declaration) be wholly determined by your advice 
for the good of both. I would make your con- 
duct to Lady Clementina, when you laſt went o- 
ver, my pattern. I would be bound, /e ſhould: 
be free. I never would be ſo mean as to endea-. 


'vour to engage her by promiſes to me. My pride | 


will ſet her free whenever I perceive ſhe balances 
in favour of another man. f 

But what, my excellent friend, ſhall we do? 
Can you condeſcend to court tue women, Emily 
ſo young, for her di/fant conſent ? 

What means Sir Charles Grandiſon? 

I will read to you, without reſerve, what I had 

juſt written to my Harriet on this topic, reciting 


to her what paſſed in the converſation between you. 


and me a little while == 


I read to him accordingly what I wrote to you. 


He heard me with =m_ attention, not interrupt» 
ing me once (nor did I interrupt myſelf, no, not 
By apologies for the freedom of my thoughts on 
the ſubjet). And when I had done, be wrung 
my hand, and thanked me for my unreſervedneſs, 
in terms worthy of our mutual friendfhip. 


You 
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You ſee, my dear Sir Edward, ſaid I, how I am 


circumſtanced : What I have promiſed to my wife, 
is a law to me, prudence and after · events not con- 
trouling. She loves Emily: She has a high re- 
ard for you. Women know women. Go hand 
in hand with her. I will ſave you the trouble of 
referring to me, in the progreſs of your application 
to my wife and Emily. My Harriet will aequaint 
me with what is neceſſary for me, as Emily's 


*"puardian, to know. I build on your hint of. aſ- 


duities, in preference to an early declaration. To, 
my Beauchamp, need not be afraid of giving time 
to a young creature to look around her. Let me 
add, that Emily ſhall give ſigns of preferring you 
to all men, as I expect from you demonſtrations of 
your preferring her to all women; or I ſhall make 
a difficulty, for both your ſakes, of Sine a guar- 
dian's conſent: And remember alſo, that Emily 
has a mother; who, though ſhe has not greatly 
merited conſideration, is her mother. We muſt 
do our duty, you know, my Beauchamp, in the 
common relations of life, whether others do theirs. 
or not. But the addreſſes of a man of. your credit 
and conſequence cannot give you any difficulty. 
there, when that of Miſs Jervois's tender years is- 
got over. | 

He was-pleaſed with what I ſaid. I aſked him, 
If he approved of her motion to go down with 
Mrs Selby and Lucy? Highly, he aid z and as it 
came from herſelf, he thought it an inſtance of 
prudence in her that few young creatures would 
would have been able to ſhew. 

Inſtance of prudence ! my love! How ſo! 
When, wiſe as our Northamptonſhire relations 
are, Emily would have wanted no benefit that her 
choice can. give her, were ſhe to remain with us,. 
in the inſtructions and example of my Harrier.— 
But, my dear life, does Emily hold her mind to 

attend 
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attend Mrs Selby and Lucy into Northampton- 


ſhire ? Let it be with her whole heart. 

My couſin Grandiſon believes himſelf to be 
very happy. His wife, he ſays, thinks herſelf the 
happieſt of women. I am glad of it. She has a 
greater opinion of his underſtanding than the has 
of her own: This ſeems to be neceſſary to the 
happineſs of common minds in wedlock. He is 
gay, fluttering, debonnaire; and ſhe thinks thoſe 
qualities appendages of /amily.. He has preſented 
her with a genealogical table of his. anceſtors, 
drawn up and blazoned by heraldry art. It is 
framed, glazed, and hung up in her drawing- 
room. She ſhews it to every one. Perhaps lhe 
thinks it neceſſary to apologize, by that means, to 
all her viſitors, for beſtowing her perſon and for- 
rune on a ruined man. But what, in a nation, the 
glory and ſtrength of which are trade and com- 
merce, is gentility ? What even nobility, where 
deſcendants depart from the virtue of the firſt en- 
nobling anceſtor ? | 

Lord and Lady G. have invited Lady Clemen- 
tina to. dinner to-morrow. She has had the 

oodneſs. to accept of. the invitation. Lord and 


—4 L. and my aunt Grandiſon, will attend 
r 


What, my dear, makes Charlotte ſo. impatient- 


ſo petulant I had almoſt ſaid). under a circum+ 


ce which, if attended with a happy iſſue, will 


lay all us, her friends, under obligation to her? J 
aſked once my Harriet, if Lord G. were as happy 
in a wife as Charlotte is in a huſband? You re- 
turned me not a direct anſwer. I was afraid of 
repeating my queſtion, becauſe I knew you would 
have chearfully anſwered it, could you have done 
it to my wiſhes, I ſee in my lord's behaviour. to 
her, reſpect and affection, even to fondneſs ; but 
not the polite. familiarity that becomes a wedded 
love.. Let her: preſent circumſtance be. happily 


over, 
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over, and ſhe will find her brother's eye a more 
obſervant one than hitherto the has tound it. 
But be not, my dear, over - ſolicitous for the friend 
you ſo greatly value: True brotherly love ſhall 
ever hold the principal ſeat in my heart, when L 
fit in judgment upon a ſiſter's conduct. 

My fond heart throbs in expectation of ſoon pre- 
ſenting a ſiſter to each of the two nobleſt women on 
earth. Allow for the perplexity of Clementina's 


mind; and for the impolitic urgency of her friends; 


and you will not, when you ſee her, ſeruple to hold 
out to a ſiſter exeellence, not happily ſituated, the 
hand that bleſſed lh 
Your ever-faithſul | 
CH. GRANDISON»- 


LETTER. XKVHL 
Sir CHAALES GRAnDISON, [7 Continantion. 


Saturday, Feb. 24. 
T HE arrival of the Leghorn frigate is every day 
expected. The merchants have intelligence 
that it put into Antibes. If che journey by land 
from thence to Paris, and ſo to Calais, could be 
made favourable to my dear friend Jeronymo, I 
have no doubt but our reſpected friends landed 
there, at this ſeaſon of the year, ſo unpropitious to 
tender paſſengers. 
The houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare is now, thanks to - 
good Lord G. quite ready for their reception. There 
will be room, I believe, as they propoſe to be here 
incognito, and with only neceſſary attendants, for 
the Marquis and his Lady, for Mrs Beaumont (who - 
will be both their comforter and interpreter) tor the 
two brothers, and Father Mareſcotti. Saunders has 
already procured handſome lodgings for the Count of. 
Belvedere. 
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Belvedere. I wiſh with you, my love, that the Count 
were not to accompany them. The poor lady muſt 
not know it, if it can be avoided. The two youn 
lords, whom I invited when I was in Italy, mu 
be more immediately our own gueſts, if my deareſt 
life has no objection. 45 
Aſſure yourſelf, my generous Harriet, that the 
lady ſhall not be either compelled, or too urgently 
perſuaded, if I have weight with the family when 
they arrive. They ſhall not know where ſhe is, nor 
ſee her, but by her own conſent, and as I fee-their 
diſpoſition to receive her as I with. - Excellent crea» 
ture! what a noble ſolicitude is yours for her trans 
quillity of mind ! | 
I have not yet been able to break to her the daily 
expectation I have of ſeeing in England her parents. 
and brothers : Yet am uneaſy that the knows it not. 
I want courage, my Harriet, to acquaint her with 
it. I have more than once eſſayed to do it. Dear 
creature ? the looks with ſo much innocence, and ſo 
mueh reliance-upon me; and is, at times, ſo appre- 
henfive !—I know not how to break it to her. 
She depends upon my mediation. She urges me 
to begin a treaty of reconciliation with them. I 
defer writing, I tell her, till 1 have ſeen Mrs Beau- 
mont. Little does ſhe think they are upon ther. 
journey, and that I know not where to dire& to 
them. She longs for Mrs Beaumont's arrival; and 
hopes, ſhe ſays, the will bring with her the poor 
Camilla, that the may have an opportunity to ob- 
tain her excuſe for the harſh treatment ſhe gave her. 
And yet Camilla, ſaid ſhe, was a teazing woman. 
Were you ever ſenſible, my Harriet, of the ten- 
der pain that an open heart (yours is an open and 
an enlarged one) feels, longing, yet, for its friend's 
ſake, afraid to reveal unwelcome tidings, which; 
however, it imports the concerned to know ? How 
loth to diſturb. the tranquillity which is built upon 
ignorance of the event! Yet that tranquillity (con- 
templated 
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templated upon) adding to the pain of the compaſ- 
ſionating friend; who reflects, that when the un- 
happy news ſhall be revealed, Time, and Chriſtian 
philoſophy only, will ever reſtore it to the heart of 
the ſufferer ! 

Lord and Lady L. are endeavouring to divert 
their too thoughttul gueſt, by carrying her to ſee 
what they think will either entertain or amule her. 
To-morrow (Lady L. contributing to the dear la- 
dy's proper appearance there) they purpoſe to at- 
tend her to the drawing- room. But hitherto ſhe 
ſeems not to have a very high opinion of the coun- 
try. If her heart could be eaſy, every - thing would 
have a different appearance to her. 


I avs this moment the favour of yours of yeſter- 
day. If your kind friends wi flay no longer with 
you at the Hall, do you, my dearelt love, as you 
propoſe, accompany them up. They are extremely 
obliging in propoſing to give me here two or three 
days of their company, betore they return.to North- 
amptonſhire. 4A "Wax 

My 3 my Harriet! Why, if you have a 
choice of your own, do you aſk it? I mu/t approve 
of whatever you wiſh; to do. Could J have been 
certain, I would have met my love. But you will 
have my dear friends with you. | 

Tell my Emily, that I have had a viſit from her 
mother and Mr O-Hara; and was ſo much pleaſed 
with them, that I propoſe on Monday to return 


their viſit ac their own lodgings. 


Now I know 1 am ſoon to be bleſſed with the 
preſence of my Harriet, I bave given way to allmy 
wiſhes':: One of them is never to be ſeparated from 
the joy of my heart. Such, I truſt, will the ever 

c 
| Her grateful, ever-faithful 


GRrANDISON, 


LETTER 
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LETTER II. 
Lady Gx Ax pDison, Te Mrs SHikLEY, 


op London, Friday, March 2. 

A GAIN, my ever-honoured grandmamma, 

does your Harriet reſume the pen. Lucy 

and my aunt, between them, have given you an ac- 
count of every · thing that paſſed fince my laſt. 

We arrived laſt night. With what tenderneſs 
did the beſt of men, and of huſbands, receive his 
Harriet, and her friends! | 

This afternoon'at tea I am to be preſented to 
Lady Clementina at Lord L. s. Don't you believe 
my heart throbs with expectation? Indeed it does. 
Sir Charles ſays, her emotions are as great on the 
. 

What honour does my dear Sir Charſes do to 
his Harriet! He confults her as if he doubted his 
own judgment, and wanted to have it confirmed by 
hers. What happineſs is hers who marries a good 
man! Such a one will do obliging things for prin- 
ple's fake : He will pity involuntary failings : He 
will-do/jnſtice to gdod-imtentivns; and give impor- 
tance to all his feHow-creatures, becauſe he knows 
they and he are equally creatures of the Almighty. 
What woman, who ths, but will prefer a good 
man to all others, however diſtinguiſhed by rank, 
fortune, or perſon'? But my Sir Charles is a good 
man, and diſtinguiſhed by all thoſe advantages. 
What a creature ſhould I be, bleſſed with a huſ- 
band of a heart ſo faithful, and ſo well principled, 
if I were not able to let my love and compaſſion 
flow to a Clementina, tho* once (and indeed for 
that very reaſon) the only beloved of his heart. 
Why are not real calls made upon me, to convince - 
ſuch a'man, that I have a mind emulative of his 
own, at leaſt of Clementina's ? The woman who, 
from motives of religion, having the heart of a Sir 
Charles 
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7 all earthly creatures, and all her friends confenting, 
could refuſe him her vows, muſt be, in that act, the 


* martyrdom to faints?” | 


} greateſt, the moſt magnanimous of women. But 
could the noble lady have thus acted, my dear 
grandmamma, had ſhe not been ſtimulated by that 
glorious enthuſjaſm, of which her diſturbed imagi- 
nation had ſhe wn ſome previous tokens ; and which, 
rightly directed, has heretofore given the Palm of 


Wr have juſt now been welcomed to town by Sir 
Edward Beauchamp. Sir Charles, on preſenting 
him to me, thus expreſfed himſelf, You remember, 
a deareſt life, what I wrote to you of the laſt part 
of the converſation between Sir Edward and me, 
in relation to'my Emily. Your prudence, my Har- 
riet, and love. of the good girl, your diſcretion and 
generoſity, Sir Edward, will join you together as 
counſellors and advifers of your Grandiſon. My 
wife and my friend cannot err in this inftance, be- 
cauſe yan will both conſider what belongs to the 
characters of a guardian, and a ward ſo beloved by 
8 * 3 apd; if you doubt, have Dr Bartlett at 
and. ; 1 3 

My uncle, aunt, and Lucy, are determined to ſet 
out next Wedneſday for Northamptonſhire. Sir 
Edward deſired to know of Sir Charles, If he had 
any objection to his attending them down? None at 
all ſurely, was Sir Charles's anſwer, Se 
Mr Deane accompanies them, in order to adjuſt 
ſomg matters at Peterborough, preparative to the 
favour he does of ſettling with us, or near us, ſor 
the remainder of his days. May that remaigger be 
long and happy ! | | Net an Hans 
Sir Charles aſked Emily juſt now, If ſhe held her 
mind, as to going down ? Indeed ſhe did, ſhe ſaid: 
Her heart was ip it; and ſhe would go that inſtant 
to acquaint her mother with her intention, and to 
Vor. VIII. N buy 


* 
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buy ſome things preparatory to her journey: She 
would take it tor a great favour, ſhe told Lucy, if 
ſhe would go with her on both occaſions.”  _ 
Lucy has made to herſelf a great intereſt in Emi- 
ly's heart, They are both ſure they ſhall be happy 
in each other. My aunt loves her: So. does my 


uncle. Who does not? I am ſure you will, my dear 


dmamma, and pity her too. Dear pretty ſoul! 


She coſts me now-and-then a tear. But had 7 not 
been in her way it would have been worſe, Se 1 


could have no hope. I am ſure ſhe knows ſhe could 


Not. But what a ſad gradation is there in that love, 4 | 


which, though begun in a hopeleſsneſs of ſucceed- 
ing, riſes by ſelf-Hattery to poſſibility, then to a 
probability, to +ope ; and, ſinking again to hopeleſs» 
neſs, ends in deſpair !—But how. coolly 1 write on, 
for one who is by and by to ſee a Clementina! 


I Au waiting Sir -Charles's kind leiſure to carry 
me to Lady L.'s. He has Mr Lowther with him 
juſt - z who, however, finding him engaged, will 
not ſtay. . Rein 

Sir Charles approved my dreſs as he paſſed by me 
to go to Mr Lowther in the ſtudy. He ſnatched 
my hand, and preſſed it with his lips: My ever love- 
ly, my ever-conſiderate Harriet, you want no orna- 
ments: But I was ſure you. would not give your- 
ſelf any but thoſe that lowed from a compaſſionate 
and generous heart,, when you were to viſit a lady 
who at preſent is not in happy circumſtances ;- yet 
is intitled by merit, as well as rank, to be in the 
My aunt and Lucy long for my return, to have 
an account of the lady, and what paſſes between 
us. How my heart— What is the matter with my 
1 | 
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LETTER XXX. 
Lady GaAxpisox. In Continuation. 


| | | Saturday, March 3. 

AD Clementina, my deareſt grandmamma- 
mult not, ſhall not, be compelled. If I ad- 

mired; if I loved her before, now that I have ſeer- 


| Her, that I have converſed with her, I love, I ad- 


mire her, if poflible, ten times more. She is really 
in her perſon a lovely woman, of middle ſtature ; 
extremely genteel : An air of dignity, even of gran- 
deur, appears in her aſpect, and in all ſhe ſays and 
does : Her complexion is fine without art : Indeed 
ſhe is a lovely woman! She has the fineſt black 
eye, hair, eyebrows of the ſame colour, I ever ſaw; 
yet has ſometimes a wildiſh caſt with her eye, ſome» 
times a languor, that, when one knows her ſtory, 
reminds one that her head has been diſturbed. 
Why, taking advantage of her ſex, is ſuch a per- 
ſon to be controuled, and treated as if ſhe were not 
to have a will; when ſhe has an underſtanding, 
perhaps, ſuperior to that of eicher of her wwi//u/ bro 
ers? . F Sv * * b, . 
When we alighted at Lady L.'s, I begged Sir 
Charles to conduct me into any apartment but that 
where the was. I ſat down on the firſt ſeat. La- 
dy L. haſtened to me—My deareſt ſiſter, you ſeem. 
! Lady Grandiſon, and want ſpi- 
Tits ö 
Sir Charles (not obſerving my emotion) had left 


me; and went to attend Lady Clementina. She, it 


ſeems, was in ſome diſorder. My Harriet (ſaid he 
to her, as he told me afterwards) attends the com- 
mands of his ſiſter- excellence. 

Call me not Excellence! Call me not her Her: 
Am I not a fugitive in her eye, in every - body's 
eye —I think, Chevalier, I cannot ſee her. She 
N 2 will 
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will aol down upon me. I think I am as much a- 
fraid ta ſee her as I was at firit to fee you. Is there 
ſeverity in her virtue? ; 

She is all goodneſs, all ſweetneſs, madam. Did I 
not tell you, that the is the Clementina of England? 

Well, Sir, you are very good, Don't let me be 
unpolite. I am but a gueſt in this hoſpitable 
houſe—Elſe would I have attended her at the firſt 
door. Is the not Lady Grandiſon? Happy, hap- 
py woman: vr £51 e 2 oe 
Tears were in her eyes. She turned away to 
hide them. Then, ſtepping forward, I am now 
prepared to receive her: Pray, Sir, introduce me. 
She is not withour ber emotions, madam— She is 
preparing herſelf to ſee you. Love, compaſſion, for 
| Los Clementina, fills her boſom—I will preſent 
her to you. e +61 0.4 anc, oy 
Lady L. went to her. Sir Charles came to me. 
My deareſt love, why this concern? Lou will fee 
a woman you cant fear, but mult, vx. She: bas 
been ia the like agitations Favour me with your 
kand. 1 22 | 
No, Sir—That would be to inſult her. | 
My deareſt lite ! forget not your own dignity [I 


ſtarted] ; nor give me too much conſequence with-a . 


lady, who, like yourſelf,-is all ſoul. - I. glory in my 
wife: I cannot deſert myſelf. _ LE IA 5 
I ewas a little awed at the time; fearing he was 
diſpleaſed; but the momeat 1 got home, and was 
alone with him, 1 acknowledged his goodneſs and 
reatneſs both in one. 

Hie led me in. Lady L. only (at Sir Charles's 
requeſt, for both our ſakes) was preſent. The no- 
ble lady approached me. I haſtened to meet her 
with trembling feet. Sir Charles killing a hand « 

each, joined them together. Siſter-excellencies, 1 
have often called you! Deareſt of women, love each 
ether, as I admire you both, | 2 
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She tenderly ſaluted me: Receive, O receive to 
your love, to your friendſhip, a poor deſolate! Till 
within theſe few days, a deſolate indeed! A fu- 
gitive! a rebellious, an ingrate to the beft of 
parents! 17 

' embraced her Miſta len parents, I have called 
them, madam—1 have pitied them; but moſt I 
have pitied you. Honour me with your ſiſterly love. 
This beſt of men had before given me two ſiſters. 
Let us be four. 


Be it ſo, my dear Lady L. ſaid Sir Charles, bring- 


ing her to us: And, claſping his arms about the 


three; Vou anſwer for the abſent Charlotte and 
yourſelf; a fourfold cord that ſhall never be broken. 
Sir Charles led us to one ſettee, again putting a 
hand of each together, and ſitting down over- 
againſt us; Lady L. on the other hand of him. 
We were both ſilent for a few moments, each 3 
fragghtn with her tears. 
My Harriet, . madam, ſaid Sir Charles, as I 
have told you, knows yeur whole ſtory, You + 
two are of long acquaintance.: Your minds are 
kindred minds. Your griefs are hers : Vour plea- 
ſures ſhe will rejoice in as her own. My Harriet, 
you. now er, you now {iow by-perſon, the admi- - 
rable Clementina, whoſe magnanimity you ſo 
much admired, whoſe character, you have ſo often 
ſaid, is the firſt among women. 
We both wept, - Bat her tears ſeemed tears of 
kindneſs and eſteem. I put the hand which was 
not in hers on her arm. I wanted courage; my 
reverence for ber would not allow me to be ſo 
free, or it had again embraced the too conſcious 
lady. Believe me, madam (excuſe . my broken 
Italian), I have ever revered you. I have ſaid 
oſten, very —— that four happineſs, happy as I 
am, is neceſſary to complete mine, as well as Sir 
Charles Grandiſog's | 
* 400 : il. N'3 I) $84. h 4 This 
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This goodnefs to me, a fugitive, an alien to 
our country; not a lover your religion! O 
dy Grandiſon, you muſt be as much all 1 have 
heard of you in your mind, as I fee you are in 
your perſon, Receive my thanks for making hap- 
Py the man I withed to be the happieſt of .men ; 
tor well does he deſerve to be made ſo. We were 
brother and ſiller, madam, before he knew you. 
Let me be e ſiſter ſtill, and let me be yours. 
Kindred minds, Sir Charles Grandiſon calls 
ours, madam. He does me honour. May I, on 
further knowledge, appear to as much advantage 
in your eye, as you, from what I know of 
you, do in mine; and I ſhall be a very happy 
creature?! | | vs | | 
Then you wil be happy. I was prepared to 
love you. I I-:e you already, methinks, with a 
paſſion that wants not further knowledge of your 
goodneſs to augment it. But can yau, madamy 
look upon me with a true ſiſterly eye? Can you 
pity me for the ſtep I have taken, ſo ſeemingly 
derogatory to my glory? Can you believe me un- 
kappy, but not wicked, for taking it? O madam! 
my reaſon has been diſturbed ; do you know that? 
Lou mult attribute to that ſome of my per- 
verſeneſſes. 

Heaven, deareſt Lady Clementina, only knows 
how many tears your calamity has coſt me: In 
the moſt arduous caſes, I have preferred your hap- 
pineſs to my own. You ſhall know all of me, and 
of my heart. Not a ſecret of it, though yer un- 
communicated to this deareſt of men, wall I.con- 
ceal from you. I hope we ſhall be true ſiſters, 
and true friends to the end of our lives. | 

My noble Harriet! faid the generous man 
Frankneſs of heart, my dear Clementina, is her 
charaQeriſtic. She means all the lays ; and will 
perform more than The promiſes. I need not tell 
you, my love, what our Clementina is: You —_ 
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her to be the nobleſt of women: Give her the 


promiſed proofs of your confidence in her; and, 
whatever they be, they muſt draw claſe the knot: 
which never will be untied. ! 
Alveady, thus encouraged, ſaid the noble lady, 
let me apply to you, madam, to ſtrengthen for me 
the intereſt I preſume to have in the friendſhip df 
Sir Charles Grandifan. , Let me not, Sir, let me 
not, IJ entreat you all three, be compelled to giue 
my vows to any man in Marriage. All of yon 
promiſe me; and 1 thall with more delight look 
before me, than for a long time paſt 1 thought 
would fall to my lat. . | 
You, madam, muſt concede a little, perhaps: 
Your parents muſt a little relax. Their reaſom, if 
von will mot be too unconceding, ſhall not, if I 
am referred to, be mine, amleſs it is reaſon in cve- 
ry other impartial judgment. Would to heaven 
they were at hand to be conſulted! | 
What a with! Then you would give me up + 
Yon are a good man: Will a good man refiſt the 
authority of parents in favour of a runaway 
child? Dear, dear madam, elafping her arms ws» 
bout me, prevail upon your Qhevalier Grandſon 
to proteft me; to plead for me: He can deny 
you nothing: He will then protect me, though. 
my father, my mother, my brothers, ſhould alt 
join to demand me of him. x 
My dear Lady Clementina, ſaid I, you may de» 
pend on gaur ws intereſt with Sir Charles Gran- 
diſan. He has your happineſs at heart, and will 
have, as much as I with him to have mine. 
(Generous, noble, good Lady Grandiſon! how 
I admire you! May the Alwighty ſhower upon 
you his choiceſt blefings! If you aller me an in- 
tereſt in his ſervices, 1 demand it of you, Chevalier. 
Demand it, expe? it, be aſfured ef it, my dear 
Lady Clementina. I want to talk with you upon 
your eapectationz, yaur wiſhes, As. much as. 
22. is 
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is practicable, r N they are, "ey" ſhall' be 


mine. er 

Well, Sir, when. then ſhall we talk ro more 
row will be too ſoon for my ſpirits. 

Do iny Harriet then the honour of paſſing the 
day. on Monday with her. The dear friends we 
have for our gueſts will chuſe to paſs it with Lord 
and Lady G. — Vourſelf, Lady L. my Farrietz 
and 1, will be all the company: vou ſhall declare 
your pleaſure, and that ſhall be a law to me. At 
preſent, this affecting interview has. diſcompoſed 
us all; and we will retire. | 
| Kindly conſidered! ſaid ſhe :- You are in Eng» 
land what you were in Ttaly-—I. am diſcompoſed. 
I have diſcompoſed gen, madam: to me. I was 


born to give trouble to my friends Forgive me! 


I once was happy—I may hope, madam; to Lady 
L. your fupporitng prefence at Four: brother” son 


Monday ? 


Lady. L. bowed ber aſſent She underſtands 


Italian, but ſpeaks it not. 


The lady ſtood up, yet trembling. 1 will withs. 


draw, ladies, Sir, if you pleaſe. My head ſee ms 


as if bound round by a tight cord (putting her 


hand to her forehead). Then claſping - her arms 


round me, thus in a high ſtrain. ſpoke 1e—Angel 


ef a woman, gracious as the bleſſed virgin mother, 
= n, all that is good and greats nen you 
onday: Adieu! 

. "She kiſſed my cheek, I claſped my arme about 
her. Rerered Lady Clementina !—I could ſay no 
more. Tears, and tenderneſs of accent, inter- 
rupted my ſpeech. Lady L. conducted her to her 
own apartment, and left her to her Laura. 

- We ſat down, admiring, prailing her. Dear 
Sir, faid 1, taking Sir Charles's hand, Lady Cle- 
mentina muſt not be perſuaded... Perſuaſion i is com- 


ion. Why comes over the Count of Belvedere? 
Een the knows it, Lill not anſwer for her right . 
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My uncle and aunt, Lucy, Emily were very cu - 
rious after particulars, when. we came homey as we 
did, to fngper. 11 odd for og low in: 

Sir Charles left it to Lady I. to manage with 
Lady G. who, he knew, expected a day ot our bee 
loved gueſts; and he himſelf apologized to them 
for the freedom he had taken of fo ditpoling of 
them. They had the goodneſs to thank him for 
his freedom. They long, however, to ſee the ad- 
mirable lady, who could renounce the man of her 
choice from religious motives, yet love him till ; 
fly to him for protection, yet be able to congratu · 
late him on his marriage, and love his wiſe. She 
is great indeed ! ſaid my aunt.— Lucy praiſed my 
generolity—But what is that which is called gene- 
roſity in me, who am in full poſſeſſion of all my 
wiſhes, to that of Clemeatina ? | ; 
Join, my dear grandmamma, in prayers for her 
happineſs ; the rather, as in it, from true affection, 
is inclhaged” that t „e 12 44 e 1H 
Te = Your HARBIET (GRANDISONa 
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LETTER KXXI. 

| Lady Granviepy. Ia Continuation. 
1 * Monday, March 5. 
ADV L. and Lady Clementina came, juſt as 

we were preparing for breakfaſt. | 
Lady L. had given her ſuch an account of my 
friends, that ſhe was deſirous to ſee them, and, as 
ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, to beſpeak their favour to the 
poor fagitive. After the firſt falutations, Ihe ad- 
dreſſed my aunt Selby in French, being told that 
| the ſpoke not Italian: You are happy, madam, faid 
er in a niece, who may challenge the world to 
ſuew her equal; and ſtill more happy in her being 


Sed. 


— 2 — 


: 
8; 
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bleſſed with ſuch a huſband. Merit is not always 


ſo well rewarded. My 'atint was ſtruck with the 
manner as well as with the words. 

She made @ very pretty 'tompliment to my 
uncle; who, having forgot his French, could only 
bow; and feem: pleaſed. 255 
When Lucy was preſented to n as my uncle's 
niece, and my favourite correſpondent, Vou muſt 


not, mademoiteNe, ſaid ſhe, be angry with me, if [ 


ar! mc 1 enen 


To Emily, happy young” Lady! aid ſhe. iT 


have heard of you in Italy. Mrs Beaumont ſpoke 
Hhonourably 'of you to me more than once. We 
doth called you happy in ſuch a guardian. p 

I hope, my dear grandmamma, you don't think 
I forget my couſins Reeves; though. I mentioned 
them not before. I have already called in upon 
rem twice: And they have, with the kind free · 


dom of relations; dropt in upon us ſeveral times. 
They are invited to Lord G. 's: L Won't ſay Lady 


Ges, though every body elſe docs. 


Fhis is what I ſtole time to write, while Str 
Charles is engaged in diſcourſe with the lady ; and 
our gueſts are preparing to be gone ts Lord G. 's, 
Lady G. requeſting my aunt's company early. 
She is che verieſt coward 1 Theſe brave ſpirits, ſhe 
has ſaid, are but flaſh. Indeed the very delicate, 
as well as very ſerious, and even ſolemn circum- 
ſtances, which attend her caſe, muſt make the live- 


Leſt woman, when the time approaches, think— 
The incloſed note of hers to my aunt, . 


late laſt Sn is, however, f in her e ſtile 8 


0 and Laon mut be hore early $o-morrow 
morning. ; hog 


What. wretched ens or we women 


Daughters of gew-gaw, ſolly, ofteutation, trifle! 


— Furſt, we ſhew our ſorry fellow, when not diſap- 


proved, 


0c 
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proved, to our friends and relations; and take all, 
their judgments upon him. If he has their opi- 
nion in 7-2 Bana every body, be he what he will, 
will praiſe, im; and give him riches, ſenſe, an- 
.ceſtry, and I cannot tell what of qualities that per- 
haps we ſhall never find out. Then we thew our 
preſents, our jewels, our laces; and a ſmile ſpreads 
the mouth, and a ſparkle gladdens the eye of eve: 
ry majden., that hangs admiring; over them. Ah 
filly maidens! if you could look three yards from 
your: noſes, you, would pity, inſtead of envying, 
the milk-white heifer dreſſed in ribbands, and juit 
ready to be. Jed to facrifice. . | 


- © . 


Well, then, what comes. next? Why, the poor 
ſoul, in a few. months, by .the time perhaps her 
gratulatory viſits are half paid her, begins to find 
apprehenſion. take place of ſecurity. Then is the 
and all her virgins employed in the wwretchede/t 
trifles—If I thought you had forgot them, I 
would give you a-liſt of them—And the poor 
fools, wrapping up their jewels in cotton, with 
ſighs that perhaps they have worn them for the 
lait time, and 2 whom they may next adorn, 
cover the decked-out milk- white bed with their 
baby-things. See here! and, See here! and, 
What is the uſe of this, and of that? aſks the cu- 
rious, and perhaps too fearleſs maiden. Why, 
« this is for—” and “ that is for—” anſwer the 
matrons who have paſſed the Rubicon. 5 

And to this is your Charlotte reduced !r Aunt 
Selby, Lucy, come early, that I may ſhew you 
my baby things !—O dear! O dear!—and that 
you may be able to teſtify, that I had no deſign 
to overlay the little Marmouſet. Adieu till 
ten to-morrow morning. | 

| C. G. 


Tus moment our, company were gone, Sir 
Charles came to me; and leading me into my 
Fs F drawing-rooin, 


\ 
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drawing-room, where the lady was, Comfort, my Dell 
love, feld he, your fiter: I at 
* haſtened to her (poor lady! ſhe. was in tears, wh. 
and even ſobbing) ; 0 elafping my arms about W 
her, Be comforted, be eonfoled, my deareſt Lady Be 
Clementina. 91 of 
O madam! my Father; my mother, my'Jerony- get 
mo, are every day expected ; who befide, I know 2 
not: How ſhall 1 look my N my mother, in 
the faee? 12 
Sir Charles withdrew. He was troubled for ſel 
her. He fent in Lady L. has 
Your dear friend, madam, faid I, and uy dear * 
friend, will protect you. Your father and mother b 
would not have had the thougMts of taking lo long . 
and troubleſome a voyage, had they not reſolve g 


to do every thing in their power to reſtore you to 
peace, and to them. T 

So the Chevalier tells me. 

At this time of the year, madam, ſuch a voyage 
Your mamma ſo tender in her health! Such a ge 
like to the fea! Her whole motive is tenderneſs 
and love. She prefers your health, your tranqui- 
lity, to her own. | | 
And is not this confideration enough to diſtreſs 
a grateful ſpirit ?—Unworthy Clementina ! To 
every relation, in every action, of late unworthy | 
What trouble haſt thou given thy parents! I can- 
not, cannot bear to ſee them — O my Lady 
Grandifon, I was ever a perverfe creature! 
Whatever I ſet my heart upon, I was uneafy till 
1 had compaſſed it. My pride, and my perverſe- 
neſs, have coſt me dear, But of late I have been 
more perverſe than ever. My heart ran upon 
coming to England. I could think of nothing till 
I came. I have tried that experiment. I am ſick 
of it. I do not like England, now I ſee I cannot 
be unmoleſted here. But my favourite for years, 
was another project. That filled my mind, and 


l h helped 
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7 Relped me to make the ſacrifice I did. —And here 
I am come to almoſt the only country in Europe, 
which could render my darling with impracticable. 
Why went I not to France? I had with me ſuffi- 
r cient to have obtained my admiſſion into any order 
| of nuns: And had I been once profeſſed !—1 will 
| get away ſtill, I think. Beſriend me, my filter! I 
| cannot, I cannot, ſee my mother ! | 
Sir Charles came in juſt then. I heard what 
you laſt ſaid, madam, ſaid he: Compoſe your- 
ſelf, I beſeech you. I dreaded to acquaint yon 
with the expected arrival of your parents. But | 
are they not the moſt indulgent of parents? You 
have nothing, you Hall have nothing to fear, and 
you will have every thing to hope, from their pre- | 
ſence, | 
Will you engage for their allowing of a divine | 
dedication, Sir? Will you plead that caule for 
me: | 

I cannot ſay, what will, what can be done, till | 
I ſee them. But confide in my zeal to ſerve you, | 
madam. Lord L.'s houſe, I repeat, ſhall be your 
aſylum, till you ſhall conſent to ſee them. I can- 
not be guilty of a prevarication: I will own to | 
them, that I know where you are; but, til you | 
give leave, you ſhall be as much concealed from | 
their knowledge, as if you were ſtill at your firſt 
lodgings, and I myſelf ignorant of your abode. 

A man of honour, faid ſhe, her hands liſted up, 
is more valuable to a woman in trouble, than all 
the riches of the eaſt? But tell me now, tell me 
upon your never forfeited honour, whom, beſides 
my father, mather, and your Feronymo, do you ex- 
pet ? ** 

My lord the Biſbop, madam— 

Oh! Oh! faid ſhe, clapping her hands together, 
with an inimitable grace and eagerneſs——I am 
afraid—But whom elſe ? +: 

Father Mareſcotti— | 


| 
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The good man! will he think it worth his 
while ?—But for my father and mother's ſake he 
will—Whom elle ? 

Mrs Beaumont, madam, never intended to ſet her 
foot on Engliſh ground again: But ſhe has 
broken through her reſolution, to oblige your 
mother. . 

Good Mrs Beaumont ! But I am half afraid of 
her. Well, Sir. | ; | 

Camilla, your poor Camilla, madam. . 

Poor Camilla! I uſed her hardly: But teazing 
never yet did good with me. Remember, Sir, they 
are not to know where Il am. Your houſe, ma- 
dam, to Lady L. is to be my aſylum.— Then, 
ſeeing me affected, Gentleſt of human hearts, ſaid 
ſhe, what * have I thus to pain you ! Well, 
Sir, drying her eyes, with looks too earneſt for 
her health of mind; tell me, is any body elſe ex- 
pected ? | | 

Your couſins Sebaſtiano and Juliano, madam 
but not the general. 

Thank Heaven for that! I love my brother Gia- 
como: But he is ſo determined a man | His own 
lady: only can ſoften his heart, 

Sir Charles, by his admirable addreſs, made 
her tolerably eaſy by dinner-time, on the ſubject 
of her friends expected arrival: And ſhe once 
owned, that ſhe ſhould be tranſported with joy to 
ſee her father, mother, and Jeronymo, could ſhe 
aſſure herſelf that ſhe could ſee them with for- 
giveneſs in their countenances. 

Sir Charles would only be attended at table by 
Saunders, whom ſhe had ſeen in Italy. She was 
much pleaſed to have it ſo; but deſired Laura 
might be permitted to attend at the back of her 
own chair. 

I addreſſed myſelf to Laura three or four times, 
as ſhe ſtood. The lady was pleaſed; And Laura 
ſeemed proud of my notice, : 

 ; Now 


Bis 
2 he 
her 
has 


Our 


of 
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Now and then an involuntary tear filled the la- 
dy's eye as ſhe fat, It was eaſy to enter into her 
thoughts, poor lady! on her ſituation. She was 
grieved, ſhe ſaid, at the trouble ſhe gave me; and 
trequently —_—_ to ſuppreis a ſigh. Once, after 
a reverie of a few minutes: And am I here? ſaid 
ſhe; in England? At the houſe of the Chevalier 
Grandiſon ? Can it be ? . 

After dinner, Lady L. and ſhe and I, » 2tiring 
to my drawing room, What a generous lady, ſaid 
ſhe, are you! I was afraid to fee you, here I ſaw 
you: But the moment I beheld you, I embraced 
a ſiſter, You will allow of my eſteem of your 
Grandiſon ? | 

Of your lde, dear Lady Clementina, and thank 
you for it. A good man has an intereſt in every 
good perſon's affections. 

Such generoſity, ſnatching my hand with both 
hers, would confirm a doubiful goodneſs. But 
indeed my eſteem for him always ſoar'd above 
perſon. You know I am a zealous Catholic. You 
know our doctrine of merits. I would have laid 
down my life to ſave his foul. But ſurely God 
will be merciful to ſuch a man: And no leſs to 
ſuch a woman, as (putting her arms about me) I 
have now the honour to embrace. 

Mercy, madam, ſaid I, is the darling attribute 
of the Almighty. He is the God of al men. 

True—But—And was going to ſay ſomething 
further; but ſtopt on Sir Charles's entrance. 

Sir Charles, after fitting with us a little while, 
aſked leave of abſence for an hour, to look on his 
friends at Lord G.'s. We had a charming con- 
verſation in the mean time. Our ſubjects were va- 
rious. The cuſtoms of Italian ladies, and their 


ſurpriſing illiterateneſs in general, were parts of it. 


A woman there, it ſeems, who knew more than 


her own tongue, was a miracle, till within theſe 


few year that the French cuſtoms ſcem prevail - 
| WS: ing 
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ing there. Why, madam, the ladies of Italy, 
with geniuſes as fine as that claſſic climate ever 
produced, are immerſed in the pleaſures of ſenſe: 
Singing, dancing, and converſation - gallantry, 
take up their whole time. One would imagine, 
that their huſbands and fathers thought them on- 
ty children of this world, and not heirs of a better 
hope, by the little care taken in improving their 
vndcris».nding: And were it not for the religion 
of the country, which we call ſuperſtition, halt the 
Italian world of women would be looked upon 
merely as temporary idols, for men to worſhip for 
temporary gratifications only. Yet, in their con- 
verſation aſſemblies, men ſee what they are capa» 
ble of. But their country, it ſeems, is in the ſame 
uncultivated ſtate as the minds of their women. 
The garden of the world, as Italy is called, is 
over run with weeds: And, for want ef cultiva- 
tion, the very richneſs of its ſoil becomes its diſ- 
caſe. But theſe reflections I draw rather by de- 
duRtion from what Lady Clementina ſaid, than 
from any direct confeſſion of hers. She is fond of 
her country in its preſent ſtate ; But ſenſible Eng- 
lik travellers ſpeak of it as I have written. 


Sir Charles returned within his time. He is 
kind to be every where ! for he is the life cf eve- 
ry company; and of every individual, 

We paſſed a ſweet evening together, and till 
near eleven o'clock. Were Lady Clementina 
happy, now happy ſhould we all be! 

Sir Charles waited on the ladies home. Lord 
IL. was by that time returned from Lord G.“s; 
but was the firſt of the friendly company that 
withdrew. Lady G. it ſeems, was all alive in 
every part of the entertainment. My uncle Selby 
and ſhe ſpared not each other, Her lord, I fan- 
cy, fared the better for the preſence of the _ 

an 
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and Lady Gertrude, and ſor her having my uncle 
to ſhoot at. 
God preſerve my grandmamma, and all my 
dear ſriends in her neighbourhood, prays 
Her ever duliful 
Harkitr GRANDISON. 


—— 


ot 
— 


LETTE R--XXXIL 
Lady Graxpison. In Continuation. 


Wedneſday, March 7. 
O grief will be your joy, my Eareſt grand- 
mamma! My uncle, my aunt, Lucy, Emi- 
Iy, Mr Deane !——They are juſt gone: Juſt lefg 
me. 

What a parting !—But Emily! Dear creature! 
what was her grief, her noble ſtruggle with 
herſef, to conceal her anguiſh from her guar- 
dian! | | 
She will now be yours, and my aunt Selby's; 
and, when once ſettled, will, muſt be happy; for 
ſhe is good, and you all love her, and will love her 
the more for this great inſtance of her nobleneſs 
of mind. 

About half an hour before we parted, ſhe begged 
to ſpeak a few words to me in my clotet. I led | 64a | 
thither. When we entered it, the thur the door, 
and dropt down on her knees. I would have 
raiſed her; but ſhe would not be raiſed. I claſp- 
ed my arms about her neck. I have revealed all 
my folly to you, ſaid the. Forgive the weakneſs 
of a poor girl. A thouſand, thowſand thanks 
to you, madam, for your indutgent goodneſs to 
me. I longed to live with you and my guardian. 
I place my whole happinefs in the grant. You 
gave me an opportunity to try the experiment. 

Q 3 Wh 
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What I little expected happened: I was more un- 
happy than before. I revere your grandmamma: 
She is a bleſſed lady! How good was ſhe, on your 
weeding- day, to with me, poor me! to ſupply to 
her the loſs of her Harriet! Her goodneſs, her 
condeſcenſion, that of all your family, overcame 
me: It would et, perhaps, had I not tried the 
other experiment. All that I have now to beg of 
vou, is to pardon me for the trouble I muſt have 
given to your noble heart: It i a noble heart, or 
it could not have borne with me a- it has done. 
But promiſe to write a letter to me once a 
fortnight—and permit me to write to you once 
-—_ and I ſhall think myſelf a happy crea- 
ture. Not a'thought of my heart but I will re- 
veal to you. 

I 4» promife, my love, my Emily. The corre- 
ſpondence between us will delight me. Nobody 
mall ſee anv of our letters, but at your choice. 

Lady L. Lady G. may, madam: They love 
the poor Emily. Nobody <lſe may, I believe; I 
ihall write ſo poorly I— But I ſhall improve as I 
have more years, and more ſenſe. But my preſent 
concern is more for Lady Clementina than for 
myſelf. Poor lady! Pray write ſomething of her 
friends behaviour to her, and hers to them, to me 
particularly, beſides what you write to your 
grandmamma : I ſhall take it for ach a favour! 
And it ſhall make me look % important! Yon 
don't know how-proud it will make me; and it 
will mduce your Lucy, and every-budy, to ſhew 
me every-thing you write to them; and I ſhal} 
have it in my power to read out of your letters to 
me ſomething in return; which will look — an 
acquittal of obligation. 

All that ſhe wiſhed me to do, and ſtill monk as 
occaſions offered, I promiſed. 

She aroſe from her knees; called me by many 
tender names; 3 kiſſed one cheek, then- the _ ; 
. en 
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then one hand, then the other. I folded her to 
my fond heart: My ſiſter, my friend, my Emily, I 
called her. We wetted each other's boſom with 
our tears; and both went down with red eyes. 

Extremely tender, but delicate, was the leave ſhe 
took of her guardian. The brother, the affection- 
ate friend and father, I may ſay, appeared in his 
unreſerved tenderneſs to her. She hurried into 
my uncle's coach, which ſtood ready, when the 
parted with him, that her emotion might not be 
too viſible. I haſtened in after her, leſt ſhe ſhould 
be too much affected; while my aunt, Lucy, and 
my uncle, were taking their leaves in the hall, 

My deareſt Emily, I admire you! ſaid J. 

Do you, do you ?- Belt of wives, of women, 
of friends, of ſiſters, do you ſay ſo:— I bchaved 
not amiſs then ! 

Amiſs! No, my dear: Charmingly, my love! 
You are great as ever woman was. 

How you comfort me j 

Adieu! adieu! my beſt love! ſaid I.—My beſt 
Lady Grandiſon ! ſaid the: Both in a breath, as 
trom one heart, embracing, and quitting each o- 
ther with regret, her arms folded about herſclt, 
when I left her, as if I were ſtill within them. 

I gave my hand to Sir Edward Beauchamp, on 
ſtepping out of the coach, fer he was ready to at- 
tend them; and hurrying into the hall, threw my- 
ſelf into the arms of my aunt. My love, ſaid ſhe, 
take care of yourſelf : Emily ſhall not need to be 
your concern: She will be our Harriet. 

Indeed ſhe ſhali, faid Lucy. Dear girl, ſhe ſhall 
be mine: And, thank God, I now have two Hare 
riets inſtead of one. 

My uncle wept like a child at parting with me. 


He would have carried it off, ſmiling in his tears; 


What, what, ſobbed he, ſhall I do for my girl? I 
ſhall miſs, I ſhall miſs, your ſau- ſau-ſaucineſsfome- 
times Was J ever angry with you in my life? 

| Mr 
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Mr Deane comforted himſelf, that he ſhould bnt 
ſettle his affairs at Peterborough, and then would 
make our reſidence his, wherever we ſhould be. 

All of them departed, bleſſing us, and we them, 
hoping for a ſpeedy meeting in Northamptonſhire. 
Every one expreſſed their ſolicitude for the happi- 
neſs of Lady Clementina, as well for her own ſake 
as for Sir Charles's and mine. 

God give you, and my deareſt, deareſt friends, 
now on their journey to you, a happy meeting, 
with every felicity that on this earth can fall to the 
lot of perſons ſo dear to the heart of 

Your ever-dutiful 
HaRRIET GRANDSON. 


LETTER XXXIII. 
Signar IE Ro, To Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. 


Dover, Monday night, March 12. O. S. | 
ERE we are, my Grandiſon ; my father and 
mother ſo indifferent in their healths, that 
we ſhall have time to wait for your direction. My 
mother was ſo incommoded, that we put in at An- 
tibes; and by ſlow journies, ſtopping a few days 
at Paris, proceeded to Calais, where we hired a 
veſſel to bring us hither. My brother and father 
Mareſcotti are indiſpoſed. Camilla is not well. 
Mrs Beaumont, to whom we owe infinite obliga- 
tions, is the life of us all. | | 
Have you heard of the dear fugitive, who has 
iven us all ſo much diſturbance, and, at this ſea- 
ba of the year, ſo much fatigue? God grant that 
ſhe may be ſafe in your protection, and in her right 
mind! Had ſhe been ſo at the time, ſhe had never 
meditated ſuch a wild, ſuch a diſgraceful flight. 


'The heart of the Count oi Belvedere is torn in 
| pieces 
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pieces by his impatience, He will ſoon follow the 
man and horſe whom we diſpatch with this. Sig- 
nor Sebaſtiano will accompany him. Jaliano will 
ſtay with us. The fatigue has been rather too 
much for your Jeronymo : Put he rejoices that he 
has his foot on Engliſh ground; the country that 
gave birth to his Grandiſon, and in his hopes of 
ſeeing his kind and ſkilful Lowther. God grant 
us a happy meeting, and that no interruption may 
have been given to yaur nuptial happineſs, by the 
extravagance of a young creature, which can on- 
ly be accounted for in her, by the unhappy diſ- 
—5 of ber mind! Adieu, Adieu, my Grandi- 
on! i 

JzszonyMo della PoRRE TTA. 


— — — — f — 
LETTER XXXIV. 
Lady GRAN DISoR, To Mrs SuikLEY, 


Tueſday Morning, Eleven, March 13. 

BOUT two hours ago Sir Charles received 

a letter from Signor Jeronymo. The man 
had rode all night. They are all at Dover. 

Sir Charles is already ſet out, gone, with four 
coaches and fix, of our own, and friends, for them 
and their attendants, Mr Lowther with him. 
Saunders is left to attend the Count of Belvedere 
to the lodgings taken for him. 

The houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare is ready for the 
reception of the reſt, 

As ſoon as I can get quieter ſpirits, I will at- 
tend Lady Clementina, in order to re-afſure her, 
if I find ſhe has preſence of mind enough to hear 
the news. Sir Charles has already induced her to 
wiſh the criſis over. It is a criſis. I am almoſt 
as much affected for her as ſhe can be for herſelf. 


Yet 
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Yet ſhe has not cruel friends to meet. May the 
dear lady keep in her right mind! 

In what a hurry of ſpirits I write. You wilt 
not wonder. I have not my grandmamma's ſteadi- 
neſs of mind. Never, never ſhall I he like my 
grandmamma. 

Tueſday, two o'clock, 

In Lady L.'s cloſet.) J have, as gently as I could, 
broken the news of their ſafe arrival at Dover to 
Lady Clementina. She began the ſubject, and 
ſaid, ſhe had been praying for the ſafety of her 
friends, What will become of me, ſaid the, ſhould 
miſhap befal any one of them ? Should the fatigue 
be too much for either my father or mother, their- 
healths ſo precarious, or for my Jeronymo, ſo late - 
Iy ill. | 
After proper prefacings, I hoped, I ſaid, her 
cares on that ſubje& would ſcon be over. Sir 
Charles had ſome intimation of the likelihood of 
their arrival at a particular port, and was actually 
ſet out with coaches, in hopes of accomodating 
them when they did arrive, and to bring them to the 
houſe which had been (as the knew before) got 
ready for their reception. 

She looked by turns on me, and on Lady L. in 
ſpeechleſs terror; At laſt, Then I am ſure, ſaid 
ſhe, you know they are come. Tell me, tell me, 
are they indeed arrived ? And are they all well ? 

I owned they were, and at Dover, and waited 
then to refreſh themſelves, and to be informed of 
her health and ſafety before they would proceed 
further, 

She wept, even to ſobbing ;z inveighed againſt 
herſelf: Her tears were tears of duty and tender- 
neſs. She comforted herſelf, that Sir Charles 
would be able to ſoften their ſentiments againſt 
her, and ſhe was ſure would make the beſt condi- 
tions for her that could be obtained. 1 

or 
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Lord L. is all goodneſs, all compaſſion to her. 
He greatly admires her. But we obſerve, that 
there are ſome little traces of wildneſs now and 
then in her talk, which carries her into high lan- 
guage and exclamation. May her mind be quiet- 
ed! May her intellects be preſerved entire, in the 
affecting ſcenes before her !—I am ſent for home 
in haſte. 

Tueſday night. 

MEeThixxs I am half afraid of telling even vu, 
my grandmamma, at this diſtance, to whom I was 
ſent for. It was to the Count of Belvedere. Si 
nor Sebaſtiano was with him. Lord G. happen» 
ed to call in at St James's-ſquare when they arri ; 
ved, and ſending for me, entertained them till I 
came. | 

I aſked Lord G. half out of breath with fear at 

y firſt alighting, if he had ſaid any thing of the 
Ts Not a ſyllable, ſaid he: I avoided anſwer - 
ing queſtions. The gentlemen were full of impa- 
tience to know ſomething about her: And this 
made me ſend for, you: For, though cautioned, 
I was afraid of blundering.... Honeſt, modeſt, 
worthy Lord G. I prevailed on them to ſtay ſup- 
per with me. Lord G. was ſo obliging, as to ſend 
home to excuſe himſelf to his lady, at my requeſt, 

They are both fine young gentlemen, extreme- 
ly polite. 

We have been told, that the Count is a hand- 
ſome man. Indeed he is. Any lady, with ſach 
a character as he has, if ſhe were not prepoſſeſſed, 
might like him. He is certainly a — diſpoſi- 
tioned and good-natured man. He looks the man 
of quality. He ſeems not to be above five or ſix- 
and-twenty ; Has a foreign aſpect, and a com- 
plexion a ſallowiſh brown, yet has a healthy look. 
His eyes, however, as I knew his caſe, appeared 

to me to have a caſt like thoſe of a man whoſe 


mind is diſturbed. 
w | I behaved 
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I behaved to them with the greateſt frankneſs 1 
could ſhew. I told them that Sir Charles ſet out 
in the morning, on the receipt of a letter from 
Dover, for that port, and with what equipages. 
They gave but a poor account of the health of the 
marchioneſs: But it the could but hear good tid- 
ings, he ſaid, and ſtopt 

ir Charles, I anſwered, would do his utmoſt 
to ſet their hearts at caſe. 

May I not aſk a queſtion, madam? ſaid the 
Count. I find your ladyſhip knows every thing of 
us and our affairs. We heard in Italy, that you 
were all goodneſs, and find you to be an angel. I 
make no compliment, ſaid he, laying his ſpread 
hand on his heart. : 

I anſwered in French, the language in which 
he ſpoke to me—That I had the pleaſure of in- 
forming bim, that letters had paſſed between Lady 
Clementina and Sir Charles. The account ſhe 
gives of herſclf, ſaid I, makes us not quite un- 
t:appy. . 

Makes Us ! ſaid the Count to Signor Sebaſtiano, 
in Italian, his hands lifted up: Heavenly good- 
nels ! g 

I imagined that he thought J underſtood not 
that tongue ; and that I might not miſlead them 
into undue compliments, I ſaid, in my broken- 
accented Italian, We all here, Signors, are as much 
intereſted in the health and happineſs of Lady 
Clementina, as any df her friends in Italy can be. 
b. They applauded all of us, who were, as they 
ſaid, ſo generouſly intereſted in the happineſs of 
one of the moſt excellent of women. 

I told the Count, that Sir Charles had, as de- 
fired, provided lodgings for him. T hoped he 
would find them convenient, hou Sir Charles 
thought them not befitting his quality. He had, 
before he ſet out this morning (hearing that their 
lor dſhips were then probably on their * from 

| over 


o 
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Dover to London), ordered his gentleman to at- 
tend him to, them: You, Signor, ſaid 1, are, if 
you pleaſe, with Signor Juliano, to be Sir Charles's 
own guelts, We have another houſe will be ho- 
noured with the reſidence of the Marquis and Mar- 
chioneſs, their ſons, the good father Mareſcotti, 
and their other friends. 

God Father Mareſcotti ! repeated the Count 
Excellent Lady Grandiſon! But you ſay well: 
Father Mareſcotti is indeed a good man, 

I have by heart, my lord, ſaid I, the characters 
of all my dear Sir Charles's Italian friends, 

Again the two lords looked upon each other, as 
in admiration. x 
_ Pity, my dear grandmamma, that different na- 
tions of the world, though of different perſuaſions, 
did not, more than they do, conſider, themſelves 
as the creatures of one God, the ſovereign cf a 
thouſand worlds! ; 

The Count expreſſed great impatience to know 
ſome particulars of Lady Clementina. I took this 
opportunity to ſay, that as I had been informed 
of the tranſcendent piety of the lady, and, of her 

reat earneſtneſs, from her earlieſt youth, to take 
the veil, I preſumed it would forward the good 
underſtanding hoped for, if it were not at preſent 
known that his lordſhip was arrived, and the ra- 
ther, as ſeveral tender ſcenes might be expand to 
paſs between her and her other friends, which per- 
haps her preſent (eaſily to be ſuppoſed) weak ſpirits, 
and turn of mind, might with difficulty enable 
her to ſupport. | 5 

The Count fighed : Dut, bowing, ſaid, he came 
with a very ſmall retinue, becauſe he would be as 
private as poſſible. He had been for many months 
determined to viſit England: The family della 
Porretta, Signor Jeronymo, in particular, had 
promiſed to viſit Sir Charles in it likewiſe : They 
ſhould indeed have choſen a better ſeaſon for it, 

Vor. VIII. P had 
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lad not their care and concern for one of the malt 
excellent of women induced them to anticipate 
their intentions. He was entirely of my opinion, 
he ſaid, that his arrival in England ſhould not at 
preſent be known by Lady Clementina. 

He then, in a very gallant, but modeſt manner, 
owned to my Lord G. and me his paſſion for her, 
and ſaid, that on the iſſue of this adventure of the 
dcar lady hung his deſtiny. 

I told him I had been the more free in giving 
my humble advice, as to the keeping ſecret his ar- 
rival, as, but for that reaſon, I could afſure him 
Sir Charles would not have permitted his lordſhip, 
or any of his train, to go into lodgings: And I 
mentioned the high regard which 1 knew Sir 
Charles had for the Count of Belvedere, 

I ordered ſupper to be got early, as I ſuppoſed 
the two lords would be glad to retire ſoon, after 
the fatigue of their journey j for they had ſet out 
early in the morning. I ſent a note, begging the 
favour of my couſins Reeves? company to ſupper, 
apologizing for the ſhort notice. They were ſo 
kind as to come. They admirethe two young noble · 
men; for Signor Sebaſtiano, as well as the Count, 
is a ſenſible modeſt young man. Mr Reeves and 
and they entered into free converſation in French, 
which we all underſtood, on their country, voyage, 
and journey by land. Both gentlemen ſpoke of 
Sir Charles, and his behaviour in Italy, in rap- 
tures. | 
My couſin Reeves was ſo good as to eondu the 
Count to his lodę ings in his coach, Sir Charles ha- 
vin all our equipages with him. | 

You will ſoon have another letter, my deareſt 
grandmamma, from 

Nour ever-dutiful 
Harrier GRAN DISOx. 
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LETIEL AMT 
Sir Cuaxites CranDison. Jn Continuatton. 


Wedneſday morning, March 14. 
R and Mrs Reeves were ſo kind as to break- 
faſt, and intend to dine with me. | 
They brought with them, as agreed upon o- 
ver- night, the Count of Belvedere, who has aſſu- 
med the name of Signor Marſigli. After break- 
faſt, Mr Reeves, dropping iny couſin at Lady G. 's, 
carried the two noblemen through ſeveral of the 
reat ſtreets and ſquares of this vaſt town; to- 
Weltminſter-hall, the houſes of parliament, &c. 

I went in my chair, mean time, to pay my ſin» 
cereſt compliments to Lady Clementiua: I aſſured 
her, chat ſhe was, and ſhould be, the ſubject of 
our chouiceſt cares. | 

Poor lady! ſhe is full of apprehenſions. I 
owned to her the arrival of Signor Sebaſtiano, and 
his prayers for her ſafety aud health; and told 
her what I had anſwered. to his enquiries after 
her. 

She was for removing to ſome diſtance from 
town, where ſhe thought ſhe couid be more pri- 
vate. Lord and Lady L. both aſſured her, it was 
impoſſible ſhe could be any where ſo private as in 
this great town, nor ſo happily ſituated (thould ſhe 
think fit, on a reconciliation, to own where the 
had been) as in the protection, and at the houſe 
of Sir Charles Grandiſon's brother and filter. 

God be praiſed for the happy meeting you all 
have had. Lucy is very good to be ſo particular 
about my Emily * 1 Dear girl! She is an example 
to all young ladies! Let Clementina be made caſy, 
and who will be ſo happy as your Harriet? 

P 2 Thurſday, 


*: This letter of Miſs Lucy Selby afpears net, 
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| Thurſday, March ig. 
Six Charles has been ſo good as to tet me know 
that he and Mr Lowther arrived yeſterday mor— 
ning at Dover. He found the Marchionels, Sig- 
nor Jeronymo, and the good Camilla, as he calls 
her, very much indiſpoſed from the ſatigues they 
had wndergone, both in mind and body. The 
whole noble family received him with inexpreſſible 
Joy. . Jeronymo told him, that his arrival, aud 
Mr Lowther's with him, had given them all ſpi- 
rits, ant health muſt tollow to thoſe who were, in- 
diſpoſeg. 3 

Sir Chinles ſuppoſes, that they wii! be obliged 
to continue at Dover all this day. 'i'o-morrow, 
if the Marchioneſs is able to bear the journey, they 
propoſe to ſet out, and proceed as far on their way 
to London as her health will permit, and to get 
10 rown as early on Saturday as poliible, 

The dear man thought his Harrigt would be un- 
eaſy, if he had not written to her, as he thall be 
two days longer out than he hope, To be ſure 
ſhe ſhould. If be had not thougt to juſtly of her, 
as the knows no cther method of vaiuing herſelf 
than by Eis value of her, the muſt have been ex- 
tremely ſunk in her own opinion. 

He bids me allure Lady Clementina, that ſhe 
i find every one of her friends determined to 
do all in their power to make her happy. Reſent- 
ment, he ſays, has no place in their boſoms : 
They breathe nothing but reconciliation and love. 

I will not, my dear grandmamma, diſpatch this 
letter to you, till I can inform you that this wor» 
thy family are ſettled with vs, and at Groſvenor 
ſquare. 


Ran Sat. Evening. March 17. 
I navt juſt received the following billet from Sir 
Charles: 


Greſvenor- 
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Grofoenor-ſquare, Sat. 4. cet. 


that our friends are all arrived here in ſafe- 
ty. The Marchioneſs bore the journey better than 
we expected. My Jeronymo is in fine ſpirits. I 


AV deareſt love will rejoice to know by this, 


thought it would give my Harrict as well as them 


leſs tarigue, if I put them into immediate poſſeſſion 


of this houſe, than it I brought them to pay their 


compliments to her, as they were very defirous to 
do, at St James's-ſquare. . Mrs Beaumont has al- 


lotted to them their reſpective apartments. There 


is room enough, and they are pleaſed to ſay, hand- 
ſome room. Signor Juliano will attend you with 
me. What an admirable forecaſt in my deareſt 
life ! A repaſt ſo elegant, prepared (as your Mur- 


ray informs me) by your perſonal direction, to at- 
tend their hour. She tells me you have borrowed - 


a female ſervant. of each of our filters, and one of 
Mrs Reeves, to join with two of your own in the 


ſervice of this houſe. In every-thing, on every oc- 


caſion, you delight, by your goodneſs and greatneſs 


of mind, 


— 


ur ever-devoted Ch. GAAN DIS ON. 


I ſhall Ray ſupper with them. But ſhall break 
away as ſoon-as.I can, to attend the joy of my 


heart. 


Am I not a happy creature, my dear grand- 


mamma? By what little offices, if done with tolera- 


ble * may one make a great and noble ſpirit 


think itſelf under obligation to one !—But had I 
known they would not have called firſt at St 
James's-ſquare, I would not have contented my- 
felf, as I did, with a viſit to the other houſe in the 
middle of the day, to ſee every-thing was in order 


againſt they came: They ſhould have ſound m 


* 


there to receive and welcome them. 


Signor Sebaſtiano is flown to them. I ſhould - 


| 4 i have 


* 
— 
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have told you, that the Count, at my requeſt, dined 


and ſupped with me and Signor Sebaſtiano (they * 


chuſing to comply with our Engliſh cuſtoms) every 
day of this week from that of his arrival. They 
are really good young men. They improve upon 
me every hour, How do they admire Lady Cle- 
mentina ! The Count yeſterday complimented me, 
that for piety, reading, underſtanding, ſweetneſs of 
manners, frankneſs of heart, the could only be 
equalled in England. Italy knew not, he ſaid, nor 
had known of modern times, her mother excepted, 
ſuch another woman. / knew Lady Clementina, 
he added, I would not wonder at his perſ:verance, 
he having belides the honour of all her family's 
good opinion. 

How I long to ſee every individual of this noble 
family I know how ſincerely I love them all, by 
this one inſtance— I have not now, for near a week 
that my deareſt friend has been abſent from me, in 
their ſervice, wiſhed once for his company; tho? 
had he not written to me on Thurſday, I ſhould 
have been anxious for his health and theirs. 

May they be indulgently, and not ungraciouſly, 
forgiving !—Then will I dearly love them.—Poor 
Lady Clementina ! How full of apprehenſions _has 
ſhe been all this week! She has not ſtirred ont cf 
her chamber ſince Wedneſday morning, nor deſigns 
it for a week or two to come. 

IT | . Sunday. 
Mx Sir Charles left his noble friends for their 
ſokes early laſt night, and was, he pleaſed to tell me, 
for his own ſake, lon ing to ſee, to thank, to ap- 
plaud his Harriet. fle rought with him the two 
young noblemen, who are our own immediate gueſts. 


He gave me laſt night, and this morning, an ac- 
count of what paſſed between the family and him- 
ſelf, from his arrival at Dover, to their coming to 
town laſt night. - oft + | 

They 
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They confeſſed the higheſt obligations to him for 
attending them in perſon ; and for bringing Mr 
Lowther with him. But when, on their eager 
queſtions to him aſter their Clementina, he told 
them, that he had heard from her, and ſhe had 
owned herſelf to be in honourable and tender hands, 
the marquis lifted up his eyes in thankful rapture : 
The marchioneſs, with claſped hands, ſeemed to 
praiſe God; but her lips only moved: All the reſt 
expreſſed their joy in words dictated by truly affee- 
tionate hearts. | 

Sir Charlè found them all moſt cordially diſpoſed 
to forgive the dear fugitive, as the biſhop called her: 
But depend upon it, added the prelate, nothing will 
ſecure her head, but our yielding to her in her long 
wiſhed-for hope of the convent, or our prevailing 
on her to marry : And if you, Grandiſon, join with 
us, I queſtion not but the latter may be effected. 

Sir Charles blamed them for having precipitated 
her as they had done. | 

That, ſaid the biſhop, was partly the fault of our 
well-meaning Giacomo; and partly ber own; ſor 
more than once ſhe gave us hope that ſhe would 
comply with our withes. | 

] beſought Sir Charles that he would not be pre- 
vailed upon to take part with them, iſ ſhe continued 
averſe to a change of condition. . 

I waved the ſubject, my deareſt life, replied he, 
at the time. I have continued to do fo ever ſince. 
I want only to ſee them ſettled, and Lady Clemen- 
tina compoſed, and then I thall know what can be 
done. Till then, arguments on either ſide will ra- 
ther ſtrengthen than remove difficulties. 

The biſhop, with great concern, told Sir Charles, 
that when the firſt news of Clementina's flight was 
brought to Bologna, her poor mother was for two 
days as unhappy in her mind as ever her daugh- 
ter had been; and when it was found likely that 
Clementina was gone to England, ſhe inſiſted ſo 

| vehemently 
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vehemently on following her, that they had no o- 


ther way to —_ her, but by promiſing that they 
would out of hand pay to Sir Charles the viſit they 
intended, and ſome of them had engaged on make 
him. Nor would ſhe, when ſhe grew better to their 
promiſe, acquit them of it. 'This determined them 
to this winter excurſion, ſorely againſt: the will ol 
ſome of them: And it was in compaſſion to this un- 
happy ſtate of the poor mother's mind, that Mrs 
Beaumont conſented to accompany her. 

Sir Charles is gone to attend Lady Clementina. 
He then propoſes to welcome the Coba of Belve- 
dere into England; and afterwards to wait on the 


noble family, and know when I ſhall be permitted. 


to pay my deyoirs to them. 


| Sunday, two & clock. 

Six Charles has found it very difficult to quiet 
the apprehenſions of Lady Clementina. He is 
grieved for her. God grant, he prays, that ſhe 
Eeep in her right mind. Lady L. tbinks-the poor 
lady is already diſturbed. 

Sir Charles was joyfully received by Signor Mar- 
gli. He owned to that lord, that he knew where 
to ſend letters to Lady Clementina. He is to in- 
troduce me by and by to his gueſts at Groſvenor- 


ſquare. 
Sunday Night. 
Si Charles preſented me to this expecting fa- 
-mily. I admired them all. 
The marquis and marchioneſs are a fine couple. 
There is dignity in their aſpects and behaviour. A 


fixed kind of melancholy ſits upon the features of 


each. The biſhop has the man of quality in his ap- 
pearance; but he has ſomething more ſolemn in his 
countenance than even Father Mareſcotti; who, at 
a glance, is not unlike our Dr Bartlett: The more 
like, as goodneſs. and humility both ſhine in his 
countenance. | 


Bur 
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But Signor Jeronymo is an amiable young man: 
I could almoſt at tirit fight (and his winning grace 
confirmed me) have called him brother. With ſig- 
nal kindneſs did my Sir Charles preſent me to this 
his dear friend; and with equal kiadneſs did Sig- 
nor Jeronymo receive me, and congratulate Sir 
Charles. They all joined in the congratulation. 

The amiable Mrs Beaumont I—She embraced 
me! She felicitated me with ſuch a grace, as made 
her manner ſurpaſs cven her words. 

The good Camilla was preſented to me. She has 
the look of a gentlewoman. How many ſcenes did 
the ſight of this good woman revive in my memo- 
ry! Some of them painful ones! 

Signor Marjigli, as he is called, and the two young 
lords, dined with them. This being a firſt viſit on 
my part, we made it a ſhort one. We went from 
them to Lady G.'s, and drank tea with her and her 
lord. Sir Charles could not bear, he ſaid, to go im- 
mediately from the ſighing parents to the ſorrowing 
daughter; they not knowing, nor being at preſent 
to know ſhe was ſo near them, | | ; 

Lady G. was % petulant, whimſical, when her 
brother's back was turned, that I could not forbear 
blaming her: But I let her go on her own way: 
She ſtopt my mouth“ 80 you think you ſhall be- 
* have more patiently, more hantfully, in the ſam 
« circum{itances ! - Look to it, Harriet!“ 

Here, my deareſt grandmamma, I will conclude | 
this letter. Pray for the poor Clementina ; for a 
happy reconciliation ; and that the reſult may be 
tranquillity of mind reſtored to this whole noble 
family; ſo neceſſary to that of your dear Sir Charles 


and 
1 


His and Your HARRIET GRANDISON. 


LETTER 
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Lady GraxpisonN. In Continuation. 


| Thurſday, March 22. 
OTx1ixs deciſive yet, my dear grandmamma. 
| There have been ſome generous contentions 
between the family and Sir Charles. He has be. 
ſought them to make their hearts eaſy, and he will 
comply with all their reaſonable deſires. 

- They think not of dining with, or viſiting us, till. 
they can hear ſome tidings of their beloved daugh- 
der. 

Lord G. Lord L. and Lady -L. as alſo Mrs Elea- 
nor Grandiſon, have been introduced to them. 
Sir Charles has begun to enter into treaty, as I 
may call it, with the lady on one part, her family 
on the ſecond, and the Count of Belvedere on the 
third. Lady Clementina, it ſecms, inſiſts upon be- 
ing allowed to take the veil; and that in a manner 
that ſometimes carries wildneſs with it. The bi- 
ſhop, Sir Charles thinks, ſeems leſs fervent in his 


oppoſition to it, than formerly. Father Mareſcot- 


ti, in his heart, he believes, favours her wiſhes. 
But the marquis and marchioneſs, and Signor Je- 
Tony mo, plead their own inclinations, their ſon the 
general's unabated fervor, in behalf of the marriage, 


were it but to ſecure the performance of the grand- 


father's will, and to be an effectual diſappointment. 
of the intereſted hopes of Lady Sforza and her 
daughter Laurana. The Count of Belvedere's paſ- 
ſion for the lady (notwithſtanding her unhappy. 
malady paſt, and apprehended) makes a great me- 
Fit with him, with the family; and the two young 
lords think ſo highly of him for his perſeverance, 
that they are attached to his intereſt ; and declare, 
that the Conte della Porretta their ſather is as 
ſtrongly on the ſame ſide as the general himſelf. 

In the mean time the fond mother is ſo impatient 
to 
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to ſee her daughter, that they are afraid of the con- 
ſequences, as to health both of mind and body, if a 
ſpeedy determination be not come to: On the other 
hand, the young lady grieves to find herſelf, as the 
ſays, in ſuch a ſituation, as to be obliged to inſiſt on 
conditions with her parents, before the can throw 
herſelf at their feet; which ſhe longs to do, tho? ſhe 
dreads to ſee them. Sometimes 2 they are when 
ſhe is calmeſt) ſhe blames herſelf for the ſtep ſhe has 
taken; at others, ſhe endeavours to find excuſes 
for it. 
Sunday Morning, March 25. 

Six Charles has drawn up a paper at the requeſt 
of all parties. He lalt night gave a copy of it to 
the lady; another to the Count; a third to the bi- 
ſhop, for each to conſider of the contents; and he 
will attend them to-morrow for their anſwer. He 
has given me alſo a copy of it; which is as follows ; 


I. That Lady Clementina, in obedience to the 
will of her two deceaſed grandfathers, in duty 
to her parents and uncle, and in compliance 
with the earneſt ſupplications of the moſt 
affectionate of brothers, thall engage her ho- 
nour to give up all thoughts cf withdrawing 
from the world, not only for the preſent, but 
ſor all future time, ſo long as the thall remain 
in her maiden ſtate, 

IT. She ſhall be at liberty to chuſe her way of 
life; and ſhall be allowed, at her own pleaſure, 
to viſit her brother and his lady at Naples; her 
uncle at Urbino ; Mrs Beaumont at Florence ; 
and be put into the immediate poſſeſſion of the 

profits of the eſtate bequeathed to her, if the 
chuſes it; that ſhe may be enabled to do that 
extenſive good with the produce, that ſhe could 
not do, were ſhe to renounce the world; in 
which caſe, that eſtate would devolve upon one, 
who, it is too probable, would make a very dif- 
ferent uſe of it, III. 
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III. She ſhall have the liberty of nominating her 
own attendants; in the caſe of death, or re- 
moval by promotion, of Father Mareſcotti, 
(whoſe merits muſt at laſt render him conſpi- 
| 2 to chuſe her own confeſſor: But that 
their father and mother ſhall have their nega- 
tive preſerved to them, in either caſe, while the 
continues in their, palace: Nor will the dear 
lady think this a hardſhip ; ſor ſhe wiſhes not 
to be independent on 2 of whoſe indul- 
ent goodneſs to her ſhe is moſt dutifully ſen- 
{ble and it is reaſonable that they ſhould be 
judges of the conduct of every one who is to 
be a domeſtic in their family. #6 1-9 
IV. As Lady Clementina, from ſome late unhap- 
.  - py circumſtances, thinks ſhe cannot marry ary 
man; and as a late extraordinary ſtep taken 
by her, has ſhewn, that there is at preſent too 
much reaſon to attend to the weight of her 
plea ; it is hoped, that the Count of Belvedere, 
tor his own ſake, for the ſake of the compoſure 
of the mind of the lady ſo dear to all who have 
the honour of knowing her, will reſolye to 


wh diſcontinue his addreſſes to her, and engage 


never to think of reſuming them, unleſs ſome 
hopes ſhould ariſe, in courſe of time, of his 
ſucceeding in her favour by her own conſent, 
V. Her ever-honoured parents, for themſelves, 
and for their abſent brother the Count of Por- 
retta ; her right reverend brother for himſelf, 
and, as far as he may, for his elder brother; 
Signor Jeronymo for himſelf; will be ſo good 
as to promiſe, that they will never with ear- 
neſtneſs endeavour to perſuade, much leſs com- 
pel, Lady Clementina to marry any man what- 
ever; nor encourage her Camilla, or any other 
friend or confidante, to endeavour to prevail 
upon her to change her condition: Her pa— 
rents, however, reſerving to themſelves be 
| * Tight 
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right of propoſing, as they ſhall chink fit, but 
not of urging; becauſe the young lady, who 
is by nature ſweet-tempered, gentle, obliging, 
dutiful, thinks herſelf (however determined by 
inclination) leſs able to withſtand the perſua- 
ſions of indulgent friends, than ſhe could be 
to reſiſt the moſt deſpotic commands. 

VI. Theſe terms conceded to, on all fides, it is 
humbly propoſed, that the young lady ſhal! 
throw herſelf (as ſhe is impatient to do) at the 
ſeet of her indulgent parents; and that all acts 
of diſobligation thall be buried in everlaſting 
oblivion. | 


The propoſer of the above fix articles takes the 
liberty to add, en the preſumption that they 
may be carried into effect, a requeſt that his 
noble gueſts will allow him to rejoice with them 
on their mutual happineſs reſtored, for months 
to come, in his native country. 

He hopes they will accept of his endeavours to 
make England as agreeable to them, as they 
heretofore made Italy to him. 

He begs that they will conſider their family and 
his as one family, ever to be united by the in- 
diſſoluble ties of true friendly love. 

He hopes for their company at his country ſeat- 

He will ſeek for opportunities to oblige and ac- 
commodate them in every article, whether de- 
votional or domeſtic. 

And when they will be no longer prevailed upon 
to ſtay in England, he will (no accidents, no 
events, preventing, of which themſelves ſhall 
be judges) attend them to Italy; and if his 
beloved wife and ſiſters, and their lords, ſhall 
hz ve made to themſelves, as he hopes they will, 
an intereſt in their affections, he queſtions not 
to prevail on them to be of the party. 

| N Cu. GrannisoN, 
Vor. VIII. 2 Monday, 


. I ” 
— 
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| Monday morn. ten 0 elect. 
Sis Charles is gone to attend the Count at his 
Jodgings, in purſuance ol his requeſt ſignified by a 
note lait night. 
Two o'clock, 
Tux ſollowing billet is juſt now brought to me. 
Y dearelt Harriet will have the goodneſs to 
excuſe my dining with her this day: Signor 
Marj/iglt and I are haſtening to Groſvenor-ſquare; 
where we ſhall dine. This worthy nobleman de- 


ſerves pity. Adieu, my deareſt life ! 


Cu. GRAN DISOx. 

I ant all impatience for the iſſue of theſe conſe- 
rences: But I will not dine by myſelf, when I can 
tit down at table with Lady L. Lady Clementina, 
and Lord L. ſo much my brother and friend, 
Here therefore will I cloſe this Jetter. Forgive, 
my ever honoured grandmamma, the abruptneſs of 

Your ever-dutiful 
HARRIET GRANDISON, 


LETTER XXXVII. 
Lady Grannison. In Continuation. 


Monday, March 26, 
AD L. when I was ſet down at her houſe, 
told me, That Lady Clementina had been in 
great agitations on the contents of the propoſals 
left with her. She kept her chamber all day yeſter- 
day, and this morning. Lady L. had but then 


. juſt left her. I ſent up my compliments to her. 
She deſired me to walk up. She met me on the 


ſtair- head in tears; and led me into her dreſſing- 
room Have you ſcen the Chevalier's propoſals, 
madam ?—1I owned I had. A 

: — ie 
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—Give up for ever, ſai.l ſhe, my ſcheme, my 
darling ſcheme, for the ſake of which I-—There 
ſhe ſtopt. 

It was eaſy to gueſs what the poor lady was go- 
ing to ſay. The ſubje& was too delicate for me to 
betp her out. 

Deareſt Lady Clementina, ſaid I, be pleaſed to 


conſider the good it wiil be in your power to do 


hundreds, according to the ſecond article, it yon 
can comply; How much has our dear friend con- 
ſulted your beneficent ſpirit! All my fear is, that 
your parents will not ſubſcribe to their part of it. 
If they give up! 


She pauſed—Then breaking ſilence - And is it 


your opinion, Lady Grandiſou ? Your opinion, 
joined to the Chevalier's —Eet me couſider — 

She took two or three turns about the room : 
Then thinking of Sir Charles's intimation of a 
tour to Italy—With what ſoothing, what con- 


ſoling hope, ſaid ſhe, docs the next - to- divine man 


almolt conciliate my mind to his meaſures !—And 
could you, would you, madam, think ct going 
with us to Italy? O how flattering are theſe 
hints ! | 20 

I ſhould rejoice in ſuch a tour, replied I : Love 


me but in your Italy, it I thould be allowed to go, 


as I do you in our England, and I ſhall be happy 
in ſo fine a country, as I am told it is. But, dear- 


eſt lady, what ſhall we do to obtain your friends? 


compliance with theſe articles? Shall I caſt myſelf 


on my knees before your father and mother to beg 


theirs? You in my hand, I in gur? 


Ever good, ever noble Lady Grandiſon !—But 
how firlt ſhall I pacify my own heart on yielding 


to my part of them ? 
Let it not ſtick there, madam. Will not Lady 


Clementina meet them one fourth of the way ? It is 


Well,. 


dot more. 
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Well, I will conſider of it. I ſhall hear what 
*bey will do. Your advice, my dear Lady Grandi. 
fon, ſhall have all the weight with me that a 
Aſter's ought, 

I attended the ſummons to dinner. She excuſ. 
ed herſelf, I took leave of her for the day, de- 


claring my intention cf going home as ſoon as J 
nad dined, 


| Monday Night. 

Sis Charles returned with a benevolent joy 
hrightening his countenance. He hopes to bring 
th's affair to an iſſue not unhappy. 

He was firſt wth the Count of Belvedere, who 
received him with great emotion. I apprehended, 
{aid he, that I was to be the 4. -rifice. O Grandi- 
ion, did you but know the hopes, the aſſurances, 
given me by the general, by every body ! 

Sir Charles expatiated on every argument that 

could compoſe his mind. 
Will ſhe promiſe, will ſhe engage, that if ever ſhe 
marry, it will be the man betore you, Chevalier? 
Why did you not make that a ſtipulation in my fa- 
4 

I think ſuch a ſtipulation would be of diſadvan - 
tage to your lordthip: You would be kept by it in 
ſulpenſe, whatever had offered, whether in Italy or 
Spain; in both which countries you have con- 
t:derable connexions. If Lady Clementina can be 
brought to give up the veil, it may not be imprac- 
ticable to induce her in time (but time 2/7 be 
given her) to favour with her hand a man of your 
lordthip's merit and conſequence, If otherwiſe, 
your lordſhip (unfettercd either by hope or obli- 
gation) will be free to make another choice, 

Another chvire, Sir! This to a man who has fo 
long adorcd her; and, through the various turns 
of her gnhappy malady, ſtill preſerved for her a 
dove that ucver any other woman lhared in !— 


But, 
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it But, if you pleaſe, we will hear what her father, 
. her mother, and other friends, ſay to the articles 
a vou have drawn up. | 

: They went to them. After dinner the impor- 
unt ſubject had a full and ſolemn conſideration. 
- = Signor Jeronymo and Mrs Beaumont only at 


[firſt cſpouſed the propoſed plan in a4 its articles; 
but every-body came into it at laſt, God be 
praiſed ! Now ſurely the dear lady muſt be happy. 
But the poor Count of Belvedere! [le has not, in 
| giving up his inclination, ſuch a noble triumph of 
jelf-conquering duty, as ſhe had to ſupport her in 
the ſame arduous - trial. But then he cheriſhes « 
hope, that there remains a potflibility ; the lady 
{till unmarried. 

Nobleſt of women ! Is Harriet a bar ?—No ! 
She is what you generouſly withed her to be. 


PR att Tt K 


Thurſday, March 27. 

Six Charles excuſed himſelt to Lady Clementina, 
by a few lines laſt night, for not waiting on her 
yeſterday ; and juſt as he was ſetting out to attend 
her this morning, the following note was brought 
him from Signor Jeronymo; the conteuts detigned 
to ſtrengthen his endeavours to prevail on the 
lady to accept his plan. 


My deareſt Grandiſon, Tueſday Morn. 
OU will make us all happy, if you can prevail 
upon our beloved Clementina to accept, and 
ſubſcribe to, your generous plan, as we all moſt 
chearfully are ready to do. © Reſtore yonrſe!f, 
* my deareſt filter, this day, or to-morrow ar 
“ {urtheſt, to the arms of the molt indulgent of 
“ parents, and to thoſe of the. moſt 27 .tonate of 
« brothers, two of us, who will anlwer ter our 
„third. How impatiently ſhall we naw or the 
* hours, till the happy one arrives, chat we all ſhall 
receive from the hand of the dcaret ut. friends, 


© & | & And 
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ce. and Veſt of men, a ſiſter ſo much beloved! 
Ever, ever, my dear Grandilon, 
Your grateſul IRON YO. 


O my deareſt Lady Clementina ! let your ſiſter 
Harriet prevail upon you not to reſuſe the offered 
olive-branch ! 


Tueſday, two clock. 

Six Charles has juſt now acquainted me, that he 
has prevailed with Lady Clementina.. 'To-morrow 
afternoon the will throw herſclf at the feet of her 
father and mother, Rejoice with me, my dear 
grandmamma ! All my triends, rejoice with me! 
congratulate me !—Is it not I mytelt that am go- 
ing to be reſlored to the moſt indulgent cf parents, 
brothers, friends ? 

Let me grate fully add, from the information of 
his aunt Grandiſon, whom he brought home with 
him, that he was ſo good as to reſiſt an intreaty to 
dine at Lord L.'ss And why? Becauſe, as he 
was pleaſed to give the reaſon (and was generouſly 
commended for it by Lady Clementina), that I 
was alone, Lord L. prfpoſed to fend to requeſt 
my company: He was jure his filter Grandiſon 
would oblige them. And IJ, my Lord, ſaid Sir 
Charles, am ſare ſhe would too: But the time is 
ſo ſhort, that it is not giving one of the moſt obli- 
ging women in the world an option — Tenderelt of 
huſbands !. Kindeſt and moſt conſiderate of men ! 
— He will not ſubject a woman to the danger of 
being a refuſing Vaſhti ; nor yet will give her rea- 
ſon to tremble with a too-meanly apprehenſive 
Efther.- 


Tuezſcny Evening. 
As Sir Charles and I wer fitting at ſupper, 
ſweetly alone; the whol-: world, as it icemed, to 
each her (for Mrs Gran diſon chuſes to be at 


preſent 


vw 


n 
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eſent at Lord L. 's, and was gone thither) ; the 
following billet was brought me, written in Italian; 
which thus I Englith : 


40 O-morrow, my dcareſt Lady Graudiſon, as 
40 the Chevalier has no doubt told you, the 
« poor ſugitive is to be introduced to her parents. 
« Pray for her. But if I am to have the honour of 
« being looked upon as indeed your ſiſter, you muſt 
« do more than pray for me. Was you in earneſt 
« yeſterday, when you offered your comforting, 
% hand to ſuſtain me, if I conjented to calt myſelt 
« at the feet of my father and mother? Lady I. 
« is ſo good as to conſent in perion to acknow- 
« [edge the protection ſhe has given me. Will 
« you, my filter, be my ſiſter on this awful oc- 
% caſton?— Will you lend me your ſupporting 
« hand ?—If you, as well as Lady L. credit the 
« run-away penitent with your appcarauce in her 
« favour, then will ſhe, with more courage than 
% can otherwile fall to her ſhare, look up to thoſe 
« parents, and to thote brothers, whoſe indulgent 
« boſoms ſhe has filled with to much anguiſh. 
Till to-morrow is over, {he dare not fign the re- 
« ſpectable addition to the name of 

Tueſday Evening. CLEMENTINA.,!? 


Will I! repeated I, as ſoon as I had read it: 
Was I in earneſt yeſterday Indeed I was :. Indeed: 
J will, Read it, my deareſt Sir, and give me leave 
to anſwer its contents, as my amiable Siſter wiſhes. 

He had looked benignly at his ſervants, and at 
the door; and they withdrew, as ſoon as the billet 
was brought, on my ſeying, From the lady ! 

Scenes that may be expected to be tender, ſaid 
he, will not, I hope, affect too much the ſpirits of 
my angel—But it is a requeſt as kindly made by 
Clementina, as generouſly complied with by you. 
L will tell you, my dear, how, tf the. lady pleaſe, 

WS. 
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we will order it. After dinner you ſhall call upon 
your worthily adopted ſiſter, and take her and 
Lady L. to Groſvenor-ſquare, I will be there to 
receive her, and preſent her to her friends, though 
F doubt not byt ſhe will meet with a joyful wel- 
come. I will acquaint her with this to morrow 
morning. 


Wedneſday Morn. March 28. 
Lab Clementina approves of my calling upon 
her and Lady L. and of Sir Charles being at 
Groſvenor-ſquare, ready to receive her. I am to 
attend her about five in the afternoon., She is, it 
ſeems, tull of apprchenſions. | 


Wedneſday Night, Ten 9 clock, 
Ws are juſt returned from Groſvenor-ſquare— 
Dear Sir, I obey you. Sir Charles, in tenderneſs 
to me, inſiſts upon my deferring writing till to- 
morrow— The firſt command * laid upon me, 


my | 
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Thurſday Morn. March 29. 
OW for: particulars of what paſſed yeſterday. 
Sir Charles is gone to Groſvenor-{quare to 
enquire after the health and compoſure of the 
family there. 

When I called upon Lady Clementina yeſterday, 
at five o'clock, I found her greatly diſtreſſed with 
her own apprehenſions. I muſt, ſaid the to me, be a 

uiltier creature than I had allowed myſelt to think 
was; why elſe am I fo aſhamed, ſo afraid, to ſee 
parents whom I ever honoured, brothers and 
friends whom I ever loved ?—O Lady Grandiſon- 


What. 
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What a diſpiriting thing is the conſciouſneſs of 
having done amiſs! And to a proud heart too! 

Then looking upon the written plan, Let me ſee, 
ſaid ſhe, what I am to ſign. Theſe were the re- 
marks ſhe made upon them, as ſhe read: 

(1.) Hard, hard article, effet! But your Gran- 
diſon, madam, my fourth brother, my friend, my 
protector tells me, that I ſhall diſcharge all the ob- 
ligations he ever laid upon me, if I will ſign it. I 
ſubmit. 

(2.) How flattering to my pride ! to my hopes of 
doing good to the indigent and unhappy ! 

(3.) Nominating my attendants—my confeſſor 
Kind, conſiderate Grandiſon! If I give up the firſt 
with of my heart, 7 ſhall not init upon theſe ſtipu- 
lations in my favour. My parents ſhall have, in theſe 
caſes, aſfirmative and negative too. Indeed I de- 
ſire not in any article to be independent of them. 

(4-) A grateful article! T acknowledge, Chevalier, 
your protection with gratitude, in this ſtipulation. 

(F) If my friends promiſe, they will perform. 
Ours is a family of untainted honour. I hope my 
brother Giacomo will be anſwered for by his bro- 
thers in theſe articles: But he will hate me, I fear. 

Generous Grandiſon ! what tempting propoſals 
do you conclude with! And you, Lady Grandiſon, 
are ſo good as to ſay, that my happineſs is wanting 
to complete yours — That is a motive, I aſſure you. 
Lead me, madam, and do you, my dear Lady L. 
(my hoſpitable other protectreſs) oblige me with 
your countenance too. A woman of your honour 
and goodneſs, ſiſter of the Chevalier Grandiſon, ac- 
knowledging me your gueſt, and anſwering for my 
behaviour, will credit the abject Clementina in the 
eyes of her forgiving rclations—Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon there before me, to prepare them to receive 

raciouſly the fugitive !—Lead me on, while I can 
e led: I will attend you. 
She 
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She looked wild and diſordered; and, giving each 
of us a hand, we led her to the coach, But, at 
ſtepping in, the trembled, faltered, and ſeemed great- 
ly diſturbed. 

We conſole] her all we could; and the coach 
drove to Groſvenor-{quare. When it ſtopt, ſhe 
threw her arms about Lady L. and, hiding her 
face in her boſom, called upon the Bleſſed Virgin 
to ſupport her How, how, ſaid ſhe, can I look 
my ſather, my mother, in the ſace ? 

Sir Charles, on the coach ſtopping, appeared. He 
ſaw her emotion. It is kind, my Harriet; it is kind, 
Lady L. to accompany Lady Clementina— Your 
* goodneſs will be rewarded in being eye-witneſles of 
the moſt gracious reception that ever indulgent pa- 
rents gave to a Jong abſent daughter. 

Ah, Chevalier! was all ſhe could ſay. 

Let me conduct you, deareſt Lady Clementina, 
into a drawing - room, where you will ſee no other 
perſon but whom you now ſee, till your recovered 
fpirits ſhall rejoice the deareſt of friends. 

I was afraid ſhe was too much diſcompofed to 
attend to this conſiderate expedient. I repeated, 
therefore, what Sir Charles laſt ſaid. She was vi- 
fibly encouraged by it. She gave him her trem- 
bling hand; and he led her into the prepared draw- 
ing-room. Lady L. and I followed. Our offered 
falts, and ſoothing, with difficulty kept her from 
fainting. | 

When ſhe was a little revived—Huſh! ſaid ſhe, 
with her finger held up, and wildneſs in her looks, 
caſting her eyes to the doors and windows in turns, 
They will hear us !—Further recovering herſel{— 
O Chevalier! ſaid ſhe, what ſhall I ſay? How ſhall 
I look ? What ſhall Ido? — And am I, am I, in- 
deed, in the ſame houſe with my father, mother, 
Jeronymo ? Who elſe ? Who elſe? with quickneſs. 

It is ſo ordered, my deareſt Clementina, ſaid Sir 


Charles, in love and tenderneſs to you, that you _ 
only 
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only ſee your mother ſirſt; then your father At 
your own pleaſure, your brothers, Mrs B:aumont, 
Father Mareſcotti. | | 
Sir Charles was ſent for out—Dor't, don't leave 
me, Sir. Then looking to Lady L. and then to me 
— You are all goodneſs, ladies — Don't leave me. 

Sir Charles inſtantly returned: Your mamma, 
madam, all indulgence, is impatient to fold you to 
her heart. What joy will you give her! 

He offered his hand. She gave him hers ; mo- 
tioning for our attendance. Fir Charles led her, 
we following, into the room where was her expect- 
ing mother, 
| The moment each ſaw the other, they ran with 
open arms to each other. O my mamma !—My 
Clementina !—was all that either could ſay. They 
ſunk down on the floor, the mother's arms about 
the daughter's neck; the daughter's about the mo- 
ther's waiſt. Ne | 

Sir-Charles lifted them up, and ſeated them cloſe 
to each other Pardon! Pardon! Pardon! ſaid the 
dear lady, hands and eyes lifted up, fliding out of 
her mother's arms on her knees—But at that mo- 
ment could ſay no more. 

The marquis, not being able longer to contain 
himſelf, ruſhed in—My daughter! my child! my 
Clementina ! Once more do J ſee my child! 

Sir Charles had half lifted her up, when her fa- 
ther entered. She ſunk down again, proſtrate on 
the floor, her arms extended: O my father ! for- 
give! Forgive me, O my father! 

He raiſed her up by Sir Charles's aſſiſtance; and, 
ſeating her between himſelf and his lady, both again 
wrapt her arms about her. She repeated prayers 
for forgiveneſs in broken accents: Bleſſings, in ac- 
_ as broken, flowed from their hearts to their 

ips. 
After the firſt emotions, when they could ſpeak, 
and ſhe now- and- then could look up, which ſhe did 


by 


— 
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by ſnatches, as it were, her eyes preſently falling 

under theirs, Behold, madam, behold, my lord, 

ſaid ſhe, the hoſpitable lady ro whom—looking at 

Lady L. Behold, looking at me, a more than we- 

man—an angel--More the would have ſaid ; but 

ſeemed at a loſs for words. 

We have before ſeen and admired, ſaid the mar. 
quis, in Lady Grandiſon the nobleſt of all women, 

He aroſe to approach us: Sir Charles led us both 
to them. Pl 

Lady Clementina ſnatched firſt my hand, and 
eaperly preſſed it with her lips: Then Lady L.'s : 
Her heart was full: She ſeemed to want to ſpeak ; 
but could not: And Lady L. and I, with overflow- 
ing eyes, congratulated the father, mother, daugh- 
ter; and were bleſſed in ſpeech by the two for- 
mer; by hands and eyes lifted up by Lady Cle- 
mentina. 

Sir Charles then withdrawing, returned with the 
biſhop, and Signor Jeronymo. It is hard to ſay 
whether theſe two lords ſhewed more joy, than Cle- 
mentina-did ſhame and confuſion. She offered at 
begging pardon: But the biſhop ſaid, Not one 
word of paſt afflitions! Nobody is in fault. We 
are all happy once more ; and happy on the condi- 
tions preſcribed to both by this friend of mankind 
in general, and of our family in particular. 

My ever noble, my venerable brother, ſaid Jero- 
nymo (who had claſped his ſiſter to his fond heart, 
his eyes running over), how I love you for this un- 
called for aſſurance to the dear Clementina |! Every 
article of my Grandiſon's plan ſhall be carried into 
execution. We will rejoice with the Chevalier in 
his England—And he, and all who are dear to him, 
ſhall accompany us to Italy. We will be all of one 
family. ; 

Sir Charles then introdnced to the lady his great- 
ly and juſtly eſteemed Mrs Beaumont. Clementina 
threw herſelf into her arms. Forgive me, my ot 
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Mrs Beaumont! If you forgive me, Virtze will. 
Pardon the poor creature, who never, never would 
have lo much diſgraced your leſſons, and her mam- 
ma's example, as ſhe has done, had nbt a heavy 
cloud darkened her unhappy mind. Say you tor- 
give me, as the beſt and molt indulgent of parents, 
and the kindelt of brothers, have done. 

It was not your fault, my dear Lady Clementi- 
na, but your misfortune. You never wes ſo much 
to be blamed as pitied. All here are of one ſenti- 
ment. We came over to heal your wounded mind: 
Be it healed, and every one will be happy ; yes, 
more happy, perhaps (for now we all underſtand 
one another), than if you had not left us to mourn 
your abſence. 

Bleſſed be my comforter, my friend, my beloved 
Mrs Beaumont! You always knew how to blunt 
the keen edge of calamity : What a ſuperior wo- 
man are you! mw 
Father Mareſcotti/-was introduced by the mar- 
quis himſelf, with a reſpe& worthy of his piety and 
goodneſs, I ſubmit, father, faid Lady Clementina, 
before he could ſpeak, to any penance you ſhall in- 
flict. 

His voice would not befriend him: His action, 
however, ſhewed him to be all joy and congratu- 
lation. 

I have been wicked, very wicked, continued ſhe— 
But Mrs Beaumont ſays, and ſhe ſays juſtly, that I 
merited pity, rather than blame. Yet if you think 
not ſo, you, who are the keeper of my conſcience, 
ſpare me not. | 

Who, who, ſaid the good man, ſhall condemn, 
when father, mother, and brothers, ſo zealous for 
the honour of their family, acquit ? God forgive 
you, my deareſt Lady! and God forgive us all! 

My deareſt Chevalier Gramdiſon, ſaid Jeronymo, 
what gratitude, what obligations do we owe to you, 
and your admirable lady and ſiſters! Again I ac- 
Vor. VIII. R knowledge 
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knowledge the obligation for a whole ſamily, from 
this hour a happy one, I hope. 

It had been agreed between the family and Sir 
Charles, that not a word ſhould be mentioned to 
Lady Clementina of the Count of Belvedere. They 
requeſted Sir Charles to take upon himſelf the 
breaking to her, that he was in England, in his 
own manner, as opportunity ſhould offer. 

Every one having been greatly affected, Sir 
Charles propoſed to take leave; and that Lady Cle. 
mentina ſhould return to Lady L.'s for that night, 
as preparation niight not have been made for her 
ſtay in Groſvenor- ſquare: But all the family, with 
one voice, declared they could not part with the 
reſtored daughter and ſiſter of their hopes: And 
ſhe herſelf chearfully conſented to ſtay; gratefully, 
however, thanking Lady L. for her liſterly treat- 
ment. 

Who, in the general joy, ſaid Sir Charles, has 
remembered the * Camilla? Let Camilla con- 
gratulate her Lady, and all of us, on this happy oc- 
caſion. 

Every one called out for Camilla. In ran the 
worthy creature. On her knees ſhe embraced her 
young lady's, and wept for joy. Ah! my Camil- 
la, my friend Camilla! ſaid Clementina, claſping 
| Her arms about her neck, I have been cruel to you: 
But it was not I—Alas! alas! I was not always 
inyſelf—I will endeavour to repair your wrongs. 

Thank God that I once more claſp my dear 
young lady to my heart! I have no wrongs to 
complain of. 

Yes, yes, you have, kind Camilla : I wanted to 
elude your watchful duty; and was too cunning to 
be juft to my Camilla. 

Sir Charles torgot not to commend Laura to for- 
giveneſs and favour. Laura, ſaid Lady Ciementina, 
is blameleſs. She obeyed me with reluctance. Ii 
I am 1m/elf forgiven, forgive Laura. 


My 
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My deareſt love, ſaid the marchioneſs, we have 
agreed, that you ſhall chuſe your own ſervants. 
he Chevalier, we have no doubt, had Laura in 
his thoughts, when he made that ſtipulation ; the 
Engliſh youth too. You, my Clementina, muſt 
have it in your power to do with theſe as you pleaſe. 
May I be permitted, my lord, ſaid Sir Charles, 
to make one requeſt for myſelf to Lady Chementina 
2a requeſt which will be conſiſtent with the articles 
you will all ſign. X N 
I will agree to a requeſt of yours, Chevalier, ſaid 
the lady, be it almoſt what it wil. 

I will not, madam, make it to-day, nor to-mor- 
row. After the hurry of ſpirits we have all ſui- 
taĩne d, let to morrow be a day of compoſure, Per- 
mit me to expect you all at dinner with me on Fri- 
day. The articles then may be ſigned: And then, 
but not before, I will mention my requeſt, and hope 
it will be granted. 

Sir Charles's invitation was politely accepted; 
and to-morrow— | 

Lady Clementina and Mrs Beaumont below !— 
Agreeable ſurpriſe ! 


Sir Charles had been out, and was juſt come in 
when the two ladies alighted. I was overjoyed to 
ſee them, and to ſee Lady Clementina ſerene, and 
ſeemingly not unhappy. We are come, ſaid Mrs 
Beaumont, to make our earlieſt acknowledgments 
for the happineſs reſtored to a whole family. Lady 
Clementina could not be eaſy till the had paid her 
perſonal thanks to Lady Grandiſon, for the ſupport 
her preſence gave her yeſterday. 

Gratitude, ſaid the lady, fills my heart: But how, 
Chevalier, ſhall I expreſs it? 1 befeech you, let me 
know your requeſt, Tell me, dear Lady Grandi- 
ſon, wherein I can oblige my fourth brother ? 


| = deareſt Lady Clementina, ſaid Sir Charles, 
fortify 


your heart againſt gentle (I hope it will then 
2 


be 
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be but a gentle) ſurpriſe. You have not yet ſigned, 
your Relations have not, I preſnme, the articles ta 
which you have mutually agreed. 

Sir! Chevalier! Sir! 

Let me not alarm you, madam. 

He pu one of her hands in mine; and took the 
other, in a very tender manner, in his, 

Zou intznd to tpn them ?—They do, I am ſure, 
To-morrow, when we are all together, they will 
be ſigned on both ſides. 

I hope ſo— They will not, Chevalier, be re. 
ceded from? ENT 

They will not, madam: And hence you will be 
aſſured, that the Count of Belvedere will never be 
propoſed to you with any degree of urgency. 

J hope not, I hope not, ſaid ſhe with quick» 

nels. 
Should you, madam, on your return to Italy, 
be unwilling to ſee the Count as a friend to your 
family, as a reſpecter of your great qualities, as 

a country man ? 

F ſhall always regard the Count of Belvedere as 
a man of honour, as a iriend of my brother Gia- 
como, of all our family—But I cannot place him 
in any other light. What ears the Chevalier 
Grandiſon ? Keep no: my mind in ſuſpenſe. 

I will . Your father, your mother, your 
brothers came over, in hopes that you might be 
prevailed upon in the Count's favour. They have 
giren up that hope— 

They have, Sir! 

And will abſolutely leave you to your own will, 
to your own wiſhes, on the condition to which you 
have agreed to ſign— But Dall I aſk you— Were 
the Count to be in France, would you allow him 
to come over, and take leave of your family and 
you, before he ſets out for 9 of Madrid? 

What, Sir! as a man who had hopes ſrom me 
ef vizre than my good wiſhes? 1 

No, 
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No, madam, only as a friend to the whole fa- 
mily not requeſting any other favour, now he 
ſees you ſo determined, than your good wiſhes, 
your prayers for him, as you will ever have his for 

ou. | 

g I can conſent in that view: But were any other 
favour to be hoped from me, were my generoſity 
to be expected to be prevailed upon—O Chevalier ! 
Lady Grandiſon ! Mrs Beaumont! Let me not be 
attempted in this way : The articles would be bro- 
ken. This would be perſuaſion, and that compul- 
ſion, | 
Nothing, madam, of this kind is intended. The 
articles will be 1nviolably obſerved on the part of 
your relations. But hcre Mrs Beaumont, who 
never intended to ſet her foot on the Engliſh ſhore, 
to oblige and comfort your mother, is come to 
England: And in the general grief that was oc- 
caſioned by your abſenting yourſelf, if the man 
who was always deſervedly eſteemed by your fa- 
mily, had accompanied, had attended your father, 
your brothers | 

Sir Charles ſtopt, and looked at the apprehen- 
five lady with uch a ſweet benignity, and, on her 
eye meeting his, with /uch. tender and downcaſt 
ty. (all the graces of gentle perſuaſion are 

31 | 

O Chevalier! your requeſt ? your requeſt ! Telt 
me in what I can oblige the moſt obliging of friends, 
of men ? | 
I will tell you, madam—bowing on the hand 
he held—Conſent, if it be not with too much pain 
to yourſelf, to ſee the Count of Belvedere. 

See him, Sir! How? When? Where? As what? 

As a friend to your family——a well-wiſher to 
your glory and happineſs; and as a man ready 
and defirous to promote the latter at the expence 
of his own. He wiſhes, but while he ſtays here 

« Stays here,” Sir! $1: | 

R 3 To 
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To be allowed to viſit your family, and to ſee 
you once, twice, thrice, as you pleaſe but en- 
tirely under the conditions of the articles to be 
ligned to-morrow. 

And is then the Count in England? 

He is, madam. He attended his and your 
friends over. He has not once deſired to appear 
in your preſence : He keeps himlelf cloſe in pri- 
vate lodgings. Hence judge of his reſolution not 
to diſturb or offend you. He will depart the king. 
dom without an interview, if you will have it fo: 
But I could not bear, that ſo good a man ſhould 
be obliged to depart diſzracefully, as I may ſay, 
and as if he were undeſerving of pity, though he 
could not obtain tavour, | 

O Chevalier! 

Secured, madam, by the articles, though hi e- 
motion may be apprehended to be great, yours can- 
not — There is not the fame reafon for the one as 
for the other: I make it my requeſt, that the 
Count of Belvedere may be allowed, as one of the 
choſen friends of your honſe, but as no more (more 
the articles forbid) a place at my table to-morrow, 
- *Te-morrow, Sir! and I preſent !— 

He bowed affirmatively. 


O how the penetrating man looked into the 
heart of the lady at her eyes !—As. fure as you 
are alive, madam, he thought of gueſſing by her 
then emotion, whether any hapes could diltantly lie 
for the Count, by the conſequenee his preſence or 
abſence would give him with her. 


She pauſed—At laſt— And is he, Chevalier, 
the requeſt you had to make me? 

It is, madam; and if my Harriet had not had 
the honour of this viſit, I ſhould have made the ſame 
requeſt for his admiſſion in the evening to-morrow = 
as tow I do to dinner. wh 

| Well, 


A 
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Well, Sir, I can ſuſpect no double · dealing from 
Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

I aſk for no favour for the Count more than I 
have mentioned, madam : I am bound by the ar- 
ticles I have drawn, as it I were a party to them. 

Well, Sir, I confent to fee the Count. He will 
be prudent. I hope I ſhall be ſo. In Italy, more 
than once after you had left it, I ſaw him: And 
I always wiſhed him happy. | 

Now, my deareſt ſiſter, faid Sir Charles, my 
ever · to · be · reſpected friend, I am eaſy in my mind. 
could not bear in my thoughts, that any thing 2 
knew, which it concerned you to know, ſhould be 
concealed from you. 

Tears ſtood in her eyes. O madam, ſaid ſhe to 
me, God and you only can reward this excellent 
man for his goodneſs to me, and all the world that 
know him. You ſee your influence, Chevalier. 
In every way do I with to ſhew my gratitude. 
But never, never aſk me to give him my hand in 
marriage. | 

Ah! my dear lady, thought I; a tear ſteali 
involuntarily down my cheek, the 4%, the fs, T 
doubt, muſt you be aſked, for having before you. 
a man, who having no equal, you caunot think of 
any other. | 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


Lady GRAN Disox. Fo Continuation. 


Thurſday evening, March 29. 

AD G. has ſent to me in all haſte. She is 
taken ill. God give her a happy hour. 

O E grandmamma ! there are ſolemn, there 

are awful circumſtances in the happieſt marriages. 

She begs to fee her brother as well as — 

217 I wait 
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I wait for him. The Count of Belvedere is with 
him. — 
They have parted—I am gone. 


| Thurſday night. 
; JvsT returned. All happily over! A fine girl! 
et, though a fine one, how are the Earl and 
Lady Gertrude diſappointed !—Poor mortals! how 
hard to be pleaſed! | 

The brave are always humane. Sir Charles's 
tender and polite behaviour on this occaſion— 
How does every occurrence endear him to every- 
body! | 

* dearly does Lord G. love his Charlotte ! 
Till all was over, he was in agonies for her ſafe- 
ty. His prayers then, his thankfulneſs now, how 
ought they to endear him to his Charlotte ! And fo 
they muſt, when the is told of his anxiety, and of 
his honeſt joy, or I will not own her for my ſiſter. 
But in her heart I am ſure ſhe loves him. Her 
paſt idle behaviour to him was but piay. She wilt 
be matronized now. The other muſt make her a 
wife. She will doubly diſgrace herſelf if ſhe loves 
her child, and can make a jeſt of her þu/band. 

I have juſt now aſked Sir Charles, whether, if 
he could prevail on Lady Clementina while they 
were all with us, to give her hand to the Count of 
Belvedere, he would? By no means, ſaid he, and 
that for both their ſakes. Lady Clementina has, 
on many occaſions, ſhewn that fhe may be prevail- 
ed upon by. generous and patient treatment: Let 
the Count have. patience. If ſhe recover her mind, 
a train of chearful. ideas may take place. of thoſe 
melancholy ones, which make her deſirous of quit- 
ting ſociety. She will find herfelf, by the articles 
agreed to, in a ſituation to do more good than it 
is poſſible ſhe could do, were, her inclination to 
take the veil to be gratificd. The good ſhe 
will do will open and enlarge a mind which is 

EP naturally 
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naturally noble, and ſhe will be grateful for the in- 
dulgence given her, which will be the means of 
ſo ee a change: But if the poor lady's mind 
be not curable (which God forbid), who will pity 
the Count for not being able to obtain her hand? 
I think, my dear, I have made him, though 
not happy, eaſy ; and 1 hope he will be able to 
ſee her without violent emotions. 


| Friday morning. 

S16Nnors Sebaſtiano and Juliano are come back, 
rejoicing that they have been introduced to, and 
kindly received by Lady Clementina. 

Sir Edward Beauchamp has juſt leſt me. How 
happy does the account he gives of my Emily's 
chearfulneſs make me! I {new you would all love 
her. 

Sincerely do I rejoice in the news which my 
Nancy confirms, that Lucy has abſolutely rejected 
the addrefſes of Mr Greville. She ſtartled me 
once, I can tell her! A naughty girl! what could 
ſhe mean by it ? 


Won't ſhe give me the particulars under her own 


hand ? I ſhall be afraid of her till ſhe does; ſa 
much was I impreſſed by her warmth in the argu- 


ment ſhe once heid with me in his favour, as I. 


thought. Yet 1 cordially wiſh Mr Greville well, 
but my Lucy better, Pray, madam, let me pri- 
vately know if the propoſals for the young Iriſh 
peer“, whom Nancy praiſes fo much for his ſo- 
briety, modeſty, learning, and other good quali- 
ties, were made before or after the rejecting of Mr 
Greville? I half miſtruſt the girls who have been 
diſappointed of a firſt love. Yet Lucy's victory 
over herſelf was a noble one, She is in the way, 
I hope, to be rewarded for it. God grant it! 
Think you, my dear grandmamma, F. 

E licitous 


*KRereſby, mentioned Vel. VII. P. 2 39. 
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licitous (as I am from the bottom of my heart} 
for the happineſs of a new-adepted fiſter, and not 
be inexpreſſibly anxious for that of my Lucy, the 


faithful, the affectionate friend of my earlier years? jc 
Our gueſts are entering. —May the ſame graci- 1 
ous Providence, which has more than anſwered e- y 

very wiſh of your Harriet's heart in her own ſitu- 0 

ation, ſhower down its bleſſings on Lucy, on you, 1 

and all the revered, the beloved circle ! prays, my 

dear grandmamma, 1 


' Your and their ever dutiful and affeftionate 
TARRIET GRANDIS ON, 
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LETTER I. 
Lady GrAnDISON, To Mrs SnikLEY, 


$3. Saturday, March 31. 
3 my dear grandmamma, let me give 
you ſome account of what paſſed yeſterday. 
The articles, ſigned and witneſſed, were put in- 
to Lady Clementina's hand, and a pen given her, 
that ſhe might write her name, in the preſence of 
all her ſurrounding friends here. 
Never woman appeared with more dignity in 
her air and manner. She was charmingly dreſſed, 
and became her dreſs. A truly loveſy woman! 
But every one by looks ſeemed concerned at her | 
ſolemnity. She ſigned her name, but tore off de- 
liberately their names, and, kiſling the torn bit, 
put it in her boſom : Then, throwing herſelf on 
her knees to her father and mother, who ſtood to- 
ether, and preſenting the paper to the former, 
ever let it be ſaid that your child, your Clemen- 
tina, has preſumed to article in form with the 
deareſt of parents. My name ſtands. It will be 
a witneſs againſt, me, if I break the articles 8 | 
| ave 
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I have ſigned. But in your forgiveneſs, my lo 1, 
in yours, madam, and in a thouſand acts of in- 
dulgence, I have too much experienced your paſt, 
to Goubt your future goodneſs to me. Your in- 
tention, my ever - honoured parents, is your act. 
I pray to God to enable your Clementina to be all 
you wiſh her to be. In the ſingle life only indulge 
me. our word is all the aſſurance I with for, I 
will have no other. | 

They embraced her. They tenderly raiſed her 
between them, and again embraced her, 

I would not, methinks, Sir, ſaid ſhe, turni 
to Sir Charles, for the firſt time ſee the Count of 
Belvedere before all this company, though I re- 
vere every one in it. Is the Count in the houſe ? 

He is in my ſtudy, madam. 
| Will my mamma, faid ſhe, turning to her, ho- 

nour me with her preſence ? | 

She gave her hand to Sir Charles, and. t 
mine. Jeronymo followed her, and Sir Charles 
led her into the next room. Too great ſolemnity 
in all this! whiſpered the Marquis to Father. Ma- 
reſcotti. She courteſied, invitingly, to Mrs Beau- 
mont. She alſo followed her. ö 

Sir Charles, ſeating her and the Marchioneſs, by 
the young lady's ſilent permiſſion, went into his 
ſtudy; and, having prepared the Count to expeq; 
a ſolemn and uncommoa reception, introduced 
him. He approached her, .profoundly bowing : 
A. ſweet bluſh overſpread her cheeks: You, my 
Lord of Belvedere, ſaid ſhe, are one of thoſe my 
friends, to whom I am, in ſome meaſure, aecoun- 
table for the raſh ſtep which brought me into this 
kingdom; becaule it has induced you to accom- 
pany my brothers, whom you have always ho- 
noured with your friend{hip.—Forgive me for any 
inconveniencies you have ſuffered ou this occaſion, 

What honour does Lady Clementina do me to 
rank me in the number of the friends to whom ſhe 


thinks 
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thipks herſelf abcountable !—— Believe me, ma- 
dam | 

My lord, interrupted ſhe, I ſhall always regard 
— as the friend of my family, and as my friend. 


ſhall with your happineſs, I do with your happi. 


neſs as my own; and I cannot give you a ſtronger 
proof that I do, than by with-holding from you 
the hand which you have ſought to obtain with an 
unſhaken, and, my friends think, an obliging per- 
ſeverance, quite through an unhappy malady, 
which ought to have deterred you, for many fakes, 
and moſt for your own. 

My dear mamma, throwing herſelf at her feet, 
forgive me for my perſeverance. It is not altoge- 
ther owing (I hope it is not at a// owing) to per- 
verſeneſs, and to a wilful reſiſtance of the wills 
and wiſhes of all my friends, that I have withſtood 
you. Two reaſons influenced me, when 1 declin- 


ed another hand: Religion and country, a double 


reaſon, was one; the unhappy malady which had 
ſeized me was another. Two reaſons, riſing with 
dignity, and turning from her weeping mother, 
alſo influence me with regard to the Count of Bel- 
vedere, though neither of them are the important 
articles of religion and country. I own to you, 
before theſe my deareſt friends, and let it be told 
to every one whom it concerns to know it, that 
juſtice to the Count of Belvedere is one What a 
wretch ſhould I be, if I gave my hand to a man 
who had not the preference in my heart, which is 
a huſband's dne !—And ſhould I, who had an un- 
happy reaſon to refuſe one worthy man for his 
own ſake, perhaps for the ſakes of the unbora (I 
will ſpeak out on this important occaſion), not be 
determined to do as much juſtice to another ?—Tn 
one word, I refuſed to puniſh the Chevalier Gran- 
diſon Madam, to me, you know my ſtory]: 
What has the Count of Belvedere done, that I 
ſhould make no ſcruple to puniſh him? My 1 
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Lord, be ſatisfied with my wiſhes for your happi- 
neſs. I find myſelf at times very, very wrong. I 
I have given proofs but too convincing to all my 
friends, that I am not right.— While I ſo think, 
conſcience, honour, juſtice (as I told you once be- 
fore, my good Chevalier) compel me to embrace 
the ſingle life. I have, in duty to my neareſt 
friends, given up the way I ſhould have choſen to 
lead it in. Let me try to recover myſelf in their 
way. My deareſt, deareſt mamma (again drop- 
ping on her knees to her), I will endeavour to make 
all my friends happy in the way they have agreed 
to make me ſo. Pray for me, all my friends! 
looking round her, tears in big drops trickling 
down her cheeks. Then riſing, Pray for me, my 
Lord of Belvedere : I will for you ; and that you 


may do juftice to the merit of ſome werthier wo · 


man who can do juſtice to yours. 

She hurried from us, in a way which ſhewed 
ſhe was too much elevated for her bodily powers. 
Sir Charles beſought Mrs Beaumont to follow her. 
Mrs Beaumont took my hand. 

We found the lady in the ſtudy : She was on 
her knees, and in tears. She aroſe at our entrance. 
Each of us haſtening to give her a hand, O my 
dear Lady Grandiſon, ſaid ſhe, forgive me—Am 
I, am I wrong, my dear Mrs Beaumont ?—Tell 
me, have I behaved amiſs ? 

We both applauded her. Well we might. If 
her greatneſs be owing to a raiſed imagination, 
who ſhall call it a malady ? Who, but for the dear 
lady's own ſake, would regret the next to divine 
impulſe, by which, on ſeveral occaſions, ſhe has 
ſhewn herſelf actuated ? 

She ſuffered herſelf to be led to her mother, 
who embracing her (Ci.mentina again kneeling to 
her), My dearcſt child, my bleſſed daughter, we all 
of us, while ſuch are your apprehenſions, muſt 

Vor. VIII, 5 acquieſce 
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acquieſce with your reaſons. Be happy, my love, 

in your own magnanimity. I glory in my child. 

And I in my ſiſter, ſaid the noble Jeronymo— 

Saint! Angel! kneeling to her on one knee, not- 

— his lameneſs, I next to adore my 
er. 

She called him her brother, her true brother. 
Then, taking my hand: And will you, Lady 
Grandiſon, ſaid ſhe, be my ſiſter? Shall Sir 
Charles Grandiſon be my brother? Will you re- 
turn with us into Italy? Shall we cultivate on 
both ſides a family-friendſhip to the end of our 
lives? 

I threw my arms about her neck, tears mingling 
on the cheeks of both: It will be my ambition, my 
great ambition, to deſerve the diſtinction you give 
me—HMy Siſter, my Friend, the Siſter of my 50% 
Friend, love him as he honours you ; and me for his 
fake, as I will you for your own, as well as for his, 
to the end of my life. 

Sir Charles claſped his arms about us both. His 
eyes ſpoke his admiration of her, and his delight in 
each. Angels he called us. Then ſeating us, he 
took the Count's hand ; and, leading him to her, 
Jet me, madam, preſent to you the — of Bel- 
vedere, as a man equally to be pitied and eſteem- 
ed. He yields to your magnanimity with a great- 
neſs of mind like your own. Receive then, ac- 
knowledge, the friend in him. He will endeavour 
to forego a dearer hope. 

Then will I receive him as my friend. I thank 
you, my lord, for the honour you have ſo long 
done me. May you be happy with a woman who 
can deſerve you !—See that happy pair before you! 
May you be as happy as Sir Charles Grandiſon! 
What greater felicity can I wiſh you? 

He took her hand: On one knee he lifted it to 
his lips: I will tear from you, madam, a tormen- 
tor. I muſt aſk nothing of you but, for _ 

' can 
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can only promiſe, in the words of the Chevalier 
Grandiſon, to endeavour to forego a dearer, the 
deareſt hope. 

The Count aroſe, bowing to her with profound 
reſpect; his eyes full; as his heart ſeemed to be. 
Signor Jeronymo motioned to return to the compa- 
ny. Lady Clementina wiſhed to retire with me, 
till what had paſſed was related to the reſt. I led 
her to my cloſet. There did we renew our vows 
of everlaſting friendſhip. 

Sir Charles, thinking the relation would be 
painful to the count, withdrew with him into his 
ſtudy. Mrs Beaumont and Signor Jeronymo told 
thoſe who were not preſent at the affecting ſcenes, 
what had paſſed. | 

When we were ſummoned to dinner, every one 
received Lady Clementina as an angel. They ap- 
plauded her for her noble behaviour to the count, 
and bleſſed themſelves for having taken the reſolu- 
tion of coming to England; and, moſt of all, 
they bleſſed my dear Sir Charles; to whom they 
aſcribed all their opening happy effects; and pro- 
miſed themſelves that his family and theirs would 
be as much one, as it the alliance, once ſo near 
taking place, had actually done ſo, 

Sir Charles, at and after dinner, urged the car- 
rying into execution the latter part of his benefi- 
cent plan. He offered to attend them to the draw- 
ing-room, to the play, to the oratorios (and took 
that opportunity to give the praiſes which eve 
body allows to be due to Mr Handel); and to 
every place of public entertainment which was 
worthy the notice of foreigners; and left it to 
their choice, whether they would go firſt to Gran- 
diſon-hall, or ſatisfy their curioſity in and about 
town. | 

The Marquis ſaid, that as Sir Charles and I 
were brought out of the country by the arrival of 
their Clementina, and our expgfation of them, he 
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doubted not but it would be moſt agreeable to us 
to return to our own ſeat; adding, politely, that 
the higheſt entertainment they could have, would 
be the company and converſation of us, and our 
friends; and that rather at our own ſeats than 
any where elſe. The public diverſions, he was 
pleaſed to ſay, might take their attention after. 
wards. Now they were here, they would not be 
in haſte to return, provided Sir Charles and his 
triends would anſwer the hope he had given of 
accompanying them back to Italy. 

There is no repeating the polite and agreeable 
things that were ſaid on all ſides. 

Well then, my dear grandmamma, to cut ſhort, 
thus it was at laſt agreed upon: 

The Count of Belvedere, who, all the afternoon 
and evening, received the highelt marks of civility 
and politeneſs from the admirable Clementina 
(which, by the way, 1 am afraid will not promote 
his cure), propoſes, with Signor Sebaſtiano and Ju- 
}:ano, to paſs a month or {ix weeks in ſeeing every 
thing u hich they ſhall think worthy of their notice 
in and about this great city; and then, after one 
farewell-viſit to us, they intend to ſet out together 
for the court of Madrid; where the Count intends 
to ſtay ſome months. F 

We ball all jet out, on Monday next, for Gran- 
diſon-hall. b 

Lord aud Lady L. will follow us in a week or 
ſortnight. 

How will the poor dear Charlotte mutter! 
whiſpered Lady L. to me: But ſhe and her lord 
will join us as ſoon as poſſible. 

Mrs Eleanor Grandiſon loves not the hall, be- 
cauſe of the hardſhips ſhe received from the late 
owner of it, Sir Thomas; and thinks herſelf bound 
by a raſh vow, which ſhe made the laſt time 
the was there, never again to enter its gates. 
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Shirley- manor, upon a ſubject of which you are a 
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Lady Clementina whiſpered to me more than 
once, how happy ſhe ſhould think herſelf in theſe 
excurſions ; and hoped all their healths would be 
eſtabliſhed by them. She ſaid the ſweeteſt, the 
moſt affectionate things to me. Once ſhe ſaid, 
bidding me call her nothing but my Clementina, 
that ſhe ſhould be happy, if ſhe were ſure I loved 
her as much as ſhe loved me. I aſſured her, and. 
that from my very heart, that I dearly loved. 
her. : 

Surely it was a happy incident, my dear grand- 
mamma, that Lady Clementina took a ſep, which, 
though at firſt. it had a. raſh appearance, has 
been productive of ſo much joy to all around (the 
poor Count of. Belvedere excepted), and in par , 
ticular to 


— 


— I. 


Your ever-dutiful, ever- grateſul, 
| _ Hargitr GRANDISONs, 
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LETTER . 
Lady GRAN Disox, To Lady G. 


Grandiſon-hall, Monday, April g. 
ITOwW happy, my dear Lady G. are we all 
of us here, in one another! How happy is 
your Harriet !!—And yet when you can come, 
and partake. of my felicity, it will be ſtill en- 
larged. 
I have juſt: now received a letter from Lucy. 
The contents, as you will ſee (for I ſhall incloſe it), | 
are a converſation that paſſed a few days ago at 


better judge than your Harriet. In ſhort; it is a. 
call upon you, as J interpret it, to ſupport your 
own doctrines; by which, in former letters, you 
have made ſome of _ honeſt girls in England. 

, 3. 2— 
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half. aſnamed to own a firſt paſſion. You know 
how much I am at preſent engaged. I would not 
have the dear girls neglected. Anſwer the letter 
therefore for me, and for yourſelf ; yet, remember, 
that I do not engage to abide implicitly by your 
determination. Ever, ever, my Charlotte, 
| Your moſt afjeftionate 
HarkitET GRANDSON, 


_ — 


LIT. TEN Hl. 
Miſt Lucy Skr zy, To Lady GranDison. 
[Incloſed in the preceding. 


Thurſday, April 3. 
VERY hour in the day ſome circumſtance or 
other makes me wiſh my dear Lady Gran- 
diſon in Northamptonſhire. Emily charms us all 
—But ſtill every object reminds us of our Harriet. 
Not that Harriet alone would content us now. 
Nor could Sir Charles and Lady Grandiſon be ar 
this time ſpared by their noble gueſts, Afﬀeer all, 
therefore, every thing is beſt as it is. But indeed 
we all wiſhed for you yeſterday evening, moſt par- 
ticularly, at Shirley-manor. The converſation 
was an intereſting one to all us girls; and Emily, 
Nancy, and our couſins Holles, have brought 
me to give you an account of it, and to appeal to 
you upon it; and through you to Lady G. And 
yet we are all of us more than half afraid of a la- 
dy, who has already treated but flightly a ſub- 
ject that young women think of high impor- 
tance. | 

The converſation began with my couſin Kitty's 
uw? pitying Lady as, deſcribing, in 


pathetic way, the ſtruggles ſhe had had be- 
tween 
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tween her firſt duties and her inclination z the no- 
ble preference ſhe had given to the former; and 
the perſecution, as the called it, of all her friends 
to induce her to marry when the chuſes to live 
ſingle all her life. Every one of us young folks. 
joined with my coulin Kitty. 

But your graudmamma Shirley could not, ſhe 
ſaid, perfectly agree with us in the hardſhip of 
Lady Clementina's ſituation z who having from 
noble motives ſpontaneouſly rejected the man of 
her choice, was, from reaſons of family conveni- 
ence, and even of perſonal happineſs, urged to 
marry a nobleman, who, by all accounts, is highly 
deſerving and agreeable, and every way ſuitable to. 
her: A man, in ſhort, ro whom the pretended not 
an averſion ; nor hoped, nor wiſhed to be the wife. 
of any other man ; propoſing to herſelf only the. 
ſingle life, and having given up all thoughts of 
taking the veil, 

Perſonal happineſs ! cried out Miſs Kitty Holles: 
Can the woman be happy in a ſecond choice, 
whoſe firſt was Sir Charles Grandiſon ? 

And whom, for noble motives, the refuſed, ſaid. 
my aunt Selby, remember that, Kitty; and whom 
ſhe wiſhed to be, and who actually is the huſband. 
of another woman. | 

The girls looked at one another: But Mrs 
Shirley ſpeaking, they were all ſilent. 

The happineſs of human life, my. dears, replied- 
— grandmamma, is at beſt but comparative. 

he utmoſt we ſhould hope for here, is ſuch a ſi- 
tuation, as, with a ſelf-approving mind, will car-. 
Ty us beſt through this preſent ſcene of trial : Such. 
a ſituation, as, al circumſtances conſidered, is, upon 
the whole, moſt eligible for us, though ſome of its 
circumſtances may be diſagreeable. 

Young people ſet out with falſe notions of hap- 
pineſs; gay, fairy-land imaginations ; and when 
theſe ſchemes prove unattainable, ſit down in diſ- 
appointment and dejection. Tell me now, Kitty 

Holles, 
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Holles, and ſpeak freely, my love [ſhe would not 
addreſs herſelf to ſoine of us for a reaſon I, your 
Lucy, for one, need not give], we are all friends ;. 
the graveſt of us have been young; tell us, Kitty, 
your ideas of happineſs for a young woman juſt 
ſerting out in life. 

Poor Emily anſwered only with a ſadden bluſh, 
and a half ſtifled ſigh: But all the reſt, as with 
one voice, cried out, Harriet, our Harriet is; the 
happy woman—To be married to the man of her 
choice ; the man choſen by her friends, and ap- 
plauded by all the world. 

And ſo, ſaid Mrs Selby, as there is but one Sir 
Charles Grandiſon in the world, were his ſcheme 
of Proteſtant nunneries put into execution, all the 
reſt of womankind, who had ſeen him with. diſ- 
tinction, might retire into cloiſters. 

Were men to form themſelves by hi, example, 
ſaid Emily [No untavourable hint of Sir Edward] 
— There the ſtopt. 

Beſides, ſaid I (my own caſe in view), when ouy 
eye has led our choice, imagination cau eaſily add- 
all good qualities to the plauſible appearance. 
But to give our hand. where we cannot give a pre- 
ference, is ſurely, madam, acting againſt conſci- 
ence in the moſt important article of life. 

A preference we ought to give, my Lucy: But: 
need this be the preference of giddy inclination ?- 
No averſion pre-ſuppoſed, will not reaſon and duty. 
give this preference in a ſecurer and nobler way to 
the man who, upon the whole, is moſt ſuitable to 
us? It is well known, that I was always for diſ- 
couraging our Harriet's declarations, that ſhe. ne- 
ver — be the wife of any other man than him 
ſhe is now ſo happy as to call hers. If (as we all 
at one time apprehended) our hopes had been ab- 
folutely impracticable, the noble Counteſs of D. 
who gave ſuch convincing reaſons on her ſide of; 
the queſtion, would have had my good wiſhes. for 
the Earl of D. 80, before him, had not ill * 
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been an objection, would Mr Orme. You all know, 
that I wiſhed but to live to ſee my Harriet the 
wife of ſome worthy man. A ſingle woman is 
too generally an undefended, unſupported creature. 
Her early connections, year by year, drop off; no 
new ones ariſe ; and ſhe remains ſolitary and un- 
heeded, in a buſy buſtling world ; perhaps ſoured 
to it by her unconnected ſtate. Is not ſome gra- 
titude due to a worthy man, who early offers him- 
ſelf for her guide and protector through life? 
Gratitude was the motive even of Harriet's incli- 
nation at firſt, 

Nancy ſmiled. Why ſmiles my Nancy ? aſked 
your ſmiling grandmamma. I am ſure you think, 
child, there is weight in what 1 ſaid. 

Indeed, madam, there is—Great weight—But 
juſt as you gave us an idea of the dreary uncon- 
netted life of a ſingle woman in years, I thought 
of poor Mrs Penelope Arby. You all know her. 
I ſaw her in imagination, ſurrounded with parrots. 
and lap-dogs !—So ſpring- like at paſt fifty, with 
her pale pink luteſtring, and back-head— Vet ſo 
peeviſh at girls !— 

And ſhe, reſumed Mrs Shirley, refuſed ſome 
good offers in her youth, out of dread of the 
tyranny of a huſband, and the troubleſomeneſs. of 
a parcel of brats ! Vet now ſhe is abſolutely go- 
verned by a favourite maid, and as full of the bon- 
mots. of her parrots, as I uied to be of yours, my 
loves, when you were-prattlers. 

Yet- let us. not, ſaid Mrs Selby, with the inſo- 
lence of matrons or brides- expectant, be too ſevere 
vpon old maids. Lady G. ſurely is faulty in this 
particular. Many worthy and many happy per- 
ſons in that claſs have I known: Many amiable 
and uſeful in ſoeiety, even to their lateſt age 
You, madam, to Mrs Shirley, had a friend—Mrs 


Eggleton. 
| 8 I had 
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T had, my dear Mrs Selby—Never has any length 
of time, any variety of ſcene, at all effaced the dear 
idea, tho' the died many years ago. She- never 
married; but that was not her own fault. She was 
addreſſed, when near twenty, by a young gentleman 
of unexceptionable character. She received his ad- 
dreſſes, on condition that both their friends approv- 
ed of them. She was a viſitor in town. The re- 
lations of both lived in the country. The young, 
couple loved each other: But neither of their fa- 
mily, when conſulted, approving the match, to the 
great regret of both, it was broken off. The gen- 
tleman married, and was not unhappy, In three 
or four years another worthy man made his addreſ- 
ſes to Mrs Eggleton. All her friends approved. 
She found him deſerving of her affection, and 
agreed to reward his merit. He was to make one 
voyage to the Indies, on proſpe ds too great to be 
neglected; and on his return they were to be mar- 
ried. His voyage was proſperous to the extent of 
all his wiſnes. He landed in his native country; 
flew to his beloved miſtreſs. She received his viſit 
with grateful joy, It was his laſt viſit. He was. 
taken ill of a violent fever; died in a few days, de- 
hrious, but bleſſing her. | 
She and I have talked over the ſubject we are u- 
pon a hundred times. In thoſe days I was young, 
and had my romantic notions. 

Indeed, madam ! ſaid Patty Holles. Indeed, ma- 
dam! ſaid Emily—Dear, dear madam, ſaid Kitty 
Holles, if it be not too bold a requelt, let vs hear 
what they were. | | 

The reading in faſhion when I was young was 
romances, You, my children, have, in that re- 
ſpect, fallen into happier days. The preſent age is 

tly obliged to the authors of the Spectators. 
Bur ell I became acquainted with my dear Mrs. 
Eggleton, which was about my ſixteenth year, E 
| vas, 
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was over-rin with the abſurdities of that unnatu- 
ral kind of writing. 

And how ton 5 madam, did they hold? 

Not ril} J was quite twenty. That good lady 
cured me of ſo falte a tac: But till the did, 1 had 
very high ideas of &rit iſapreſuons; of eternal con- 
ſtancy ; of love railed to a pitch of idolatry. In 
thele ditpoßtions, not more than nineteen, was my 
dear Mr Shirley propoſed to me, as a perſon whoſe 
character was faultleſs; his offers advantageous, 
I bad ſeen him in company two or three times, and 
looked upon him merely as a good ſort of man; a 
ſenſible man—But what was a good ſort of man to 
an Oroondates ? He had paid no addreſſes to e: 
He applied to my friends on a foot of propriety 
and prudence. They laid no conſtraint upon me. 
I confalted my own heart—Bur, my dear girls, 
what a temptation have you thrown in the way of 
narrative old age! 

All of us molt eagerly beſonght her to go on. 

The excellent Mrs Eggleton — my heart bet» 
ter than I did myſelf. Even 70, faid ſhe, you di 
lite not this worthy man. You can make no rea- 
ſonable objection to his offer. You are one of many 
ſiſters [We were then a numerous family—Alas ! 
how many dear friends have I outlived !} A match 
ſo advantageous for you will be of real benefit to 
your whole family. Eſteem, heightened by grati- 
tude, and enforced by duty, continued ſhe, will ſoon 
ripen into love: The only ſort of love that ſuits 
this imperfect ſtate; a tender, a faithful affection. 
There is a ſuperior ardor due only to ſupreme per- 
fection, and only to be exerciſed by us mortal crea» 
tures in humble devotion. My dear Henrietta, 
concluded ſhe, condeſcend to be happy in ſuch a way 
as ſuits this mortal ſtate. 

I replied to her, with a diſtreſs of mind, proceed- 
ed Mrs Shirley, that I could not depend on my own 
ſentiments. I had ſeen little of the world. Sup- 


poſe, 
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pole, after I had vowed love to a man quite indif- 
ferent to me, I ſhould meet with the very one, the 
kindred ſoul, who muſt irreſiſtibly claim my whole 
heart? I will not ſuſpect myſelf of any poſſibility of 
miſconduct, where the duty and the crime would be 
fo glaring ; but mult I not, in ſuch a caſe, be for 
ever miſerable? 

The mild Mrs Eggleton did not chide : She only 
argued with me. Often afterwards did I, with de- 
light, repeat this converſation to the beſt of men, 
my dear Mr Shirley, when a length of happy years 
had verified all ſhe ſaid. 

Dear madam, cried Kitty, tell us how ſhe ar- 
gued, or we ſhall all remain on your ſide of the 
queſtion. 

O my children! ſaid the venerable parent, in what 
talkativeneſs do you engage me 

I fear, Henrietta, ſaid Mrs Eggleton, that tho? 
you are a good Chriſtian, your opinions in this point 
are a little heatheniſn. You look upon love as a 
blind irreſiſtible deity, whoſe darts fly at random, 
and admit neither defence or cure. Conſider the 
matter, my dear, in a more reaſonable light. The 
paſſions are intended for our ſervants, not our maſ- 
ters, and we have, within us, a power of controul- 
ing them, which it is the duty and buſineſs of our 
lives to exert, You will allow this readily in the 
caſe of any paſſion that poets and romance-writers 

Have not ſet off with their falſe colourings. To in- 
ſtance in anger: Will my Henrietta own, that ſhe 
thinks it probable anger ſhould ever tranſport her 
beyond the bounds ot duty ? 

I pleaded, that I was not naturally of an angry 
temper ; and was aſked with a ſmile, whether I 
meant, by that diſtinction, to own myſelf of a /ov- 
ing one. 3 85 


could not be angry with my grod Mrs Eggle- 


ton ; yet I remember I was vexed to the heart. 


But why then, rejoined ſhe, ſhould you think 
yourſelf 
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yourſelf more likely to fall in love er you are 
married, than before ? 

At leaſt, ſaid I, a little peeviſhly, let me Ray till 
I ant in love, as you are pleaſed to call it, before I 
marry. 

I would not, by any means, replied the, have you 
marry a man for whom you have not a preferable 
inclination ; but why may you not find, on admit- 
ting Mr Shirley's addreſſes, young, agreeable, wor- 
thy, and every way fuitable to you, as be is, that he 
is that man whom your inclination can approve ? 

I never ſaw him yet, ſaid I, with the leaſt emo. 
tion. I have no averſion to him: I might eſteem 
him: But what is that to the love one is 10 ſolemn- 
ly to vow a huſband ? And ſhould I, after that vow, 
behold an object whom I could indeed have lov- 
ed ?— 

A, Duke de Nemours ! ſaid ſhe, taking up the 
Princeſs of Cleves, that unluckily lay on my table— 
Ah my Henrietta, have I found you out! That 
princeſs, my dear, was a filly woman. Her ſtory 
is written with dangerous elegance ; but the whole 
foundation of her diſtreſſes was an idle one. To 
fancy herſelf in love with a mere ſtranger, becauſe 
he appeared agreeable at a ball, when the lived hap- 
pily with a worthy huſband, was miſtaking mere 
liking for love, and combating all her life after with 
a chimera of her own creating. I do not tell you 
it is impoſſible for you to meet hereafter with per- 
ſons in ſome external accompliſhments ſuperior to 
the deſerving man whoſe with is to make you hap- 
Py : But will you ſuffer your eye to lead you into 
miſery ther, when an additional tie of duty forbids 
its wandering ? If ſo, I muſt ſuppoſe, it would e- 
qually miſlead you zow. Tell me, Henrietta, what 
think you of thoſe girls, who blaſt all the hopes of 
their fond parents, by eloping with a well-dreft 
captain, a ſpruce dancing-malter, or a handſome 
player ? . 
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She ſtruck me dumb with ſhame. | 

You ſee then, my dear, the filial duty, the duty 
of a reaſonable and modeſt woman, were ſhe even 
without parents or friends, forbids fancy to be her 
guide, as much as the ſacred engagement of mar- 
riage forbids it to be her tormentor. | 

But have there not been inſtances, ſaid I ; do not 

you and I know one [we did] in this neighbour. 
hood, where a truly good woman was made miſe- 
rable for years, by having her heart and hand dif- 
ferently engaged ? 5 

. Mrs Eggleton reminded me, that there were, in 
that caſe, fach extremely particular circumſtances, 
as made it abſurd to form from thence a general 
judgment. In almoſt every thing, ſaid ſhe, we act 
but upon probabilities; and one exception out of a 
thouſand ought never to determine us. Even this 
exception, in the caſe you hint at, is owing, in ſome 
meaſure, to a pitiably miſguided imagination. Let 
us take 'our rules, my dear, from plain common 
ſenſe, and not from poetical refinements. 

Say, my children, ſaid the condeſcending parent, 
did my friend argue well ? tl 

I think, madam, anſwered Kitty, ſhe argued poor 
love out of doors. She did not ſeem to allow the 
poſſibility of any perſons being in love at all. 

I told her fo, replied my grandmamma. 

So far from it, ſaid ſhe, with a ſigh, and a look 
expreſſive of the ſofteſt tenderneſs, that my own af- 
fections, as you know, were deeply engaged. The 
amiable youth, to whom I was to be united by mar- 


riage, died: His memory will ever be dear to my 


heart. Love authorized by reaſonable proſpects; 
love guided and heightened by duty is every-thing 
— that poets have ſaid of it: Yet even this 
love muſt ſubmit to the awful diſpenſaticns of Pro- 
vidence, whether of death or other diſappointment ; 
and ſuch trials ought to be met with che-rful reſig- 
nation, and not to be the means of — our 

ives, 
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lives, or of rendering them uſeleſs: And every 

thing we ought to do, be aſſured, my dear, we ſhall 

be enabled to do, if we ſet about it rightly, and with 
equal humility and truſt. And for that kind of 
love, which in its very beginning is contrary to du- 

ty, to ſuppoſe that unconquerable, is making ourſelves 

wretched indeed: And for firſt ſight impreſſions, 

and beginning inclinations, though always dange- 

rous, and + guilty to indulge, they are abſolute- 

ly trifles to overcome and ſuppreſs, to a perſon of 
prudence and virtue. 

How we dwelt upon every ſweet document that 
fell from the lips of the dear Mrs Shirley ! 

But now, Harriet, for the appeals. After all, were 
you, or were you zet, a romantic girl, when you 
declared, that you never would be the wife of any 
man living, if you were not Sir Charles Grandiſon's; 
even at the time when neither you nor we thought 
there could be any hopes of ſuch a happy event? 

But had we not, however, better appeal to Lady 
G. than to you? You were always ſo wiſe !—Yer- 
you could not be contented with the worthy Orme. 
You knew inſtinctively, as I may ſay, that your 
kindred mind dwelt in St James's Square. And 
Lady G. forty years hence, will be looking back, I 
ſuppoſe, with wonder, on the time when the gave 
her then fair hand of ſwan-ſkin, changed to buff, 
her own flighty idea !] with reluctance, to her 
deſerving lord. So, perhaps, we had beſt make no 
appeals at all. If we did, neither you nor ſhe are at 
leiſure now to anſwer them. Yet we have one appeal 
more to make; but it muſt be to our Harriet; not 
to Lady G.—Was not even our venerable parent a 
little too ſevere upon old maids ? That wicked Nan- 
cy fell a laughing Does ſhe know what may be her 
own caſe? Here is a great parcel of girls of us 
Have not I, her elder, been croſſed in love already? 
But if no proper match ever offers, muſt we take an 
improper one, to avoid the ridicule of a mere name? 
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An unſupported ſtate is better than an ppreſzd and 
miſerable one, however: And how many raſhly. 
choſen huſbands, and repentant wives, could I ſet 
againſt Nancy's Mrs Arby !—But the poſt is juſt 
going ont; 10 that, far from entering on ſo copious 
a ſubjeR, I have barely time to add, that I am, with 
the trueſt aſfection, my deareſt creature, 
Your faithful Þv cv. 
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LETTER XLIII. 
Lady G. Te Lady Granvison., 


Thurſday, April 12. 
AM very well—What's the matter with the 
L women ?—I will write !—Fifteen days controul 
and caudle— Why ſurely ! 

They are impertinent, my dear, and would take 
my pen and ink from me! ; 

You do well, Harriet, to throw apon me your 
ſt If. condemning taſk. 

How conſcious you are, when you tell me, before 
you know my opinion of the contents of Lucy's let- 
ter, that you will not ſubſcribe implicitly to my de- 
termination! But I will not ſpare you. In my 
condemnation of them, read your own, I have writ- 
ten my anſwer, and ſhall incloſe it ; and no more at 
preſent trouble myſelf about them. 

But here, I, Charlotte G. who married with in- 
difference the poor Lord G.; who made the honeſt 
man, whenever I pleaſed, foam, fume, fret, and ex- 
ecrate the hour that he firſt beheld my face, now 
ſtand forth an example of true conjugal felicity, 
and an encouragement for girls who venture into 
the marxiage ſtate, without that prodigious quantity 
of violent paſſion, which ſome hare-brained creatures 
think an eſſential of love. 

You, 
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You, my dear, left us folerably happy. But 
now we are almoſt zz-tolerably ſo. I had begun 
to recover my ſpirits, depreſſed, as they had been, 
for near a month before, on finding myſelf, like 
any common woma:., confined to my chamber, 
while every other mouth ſang, O be joyful; and 
0n2 was preparing, another had ſet out, and ha! 
a ſcore more were actually got to dear Grandiſon- 
hall, I bit my lip, and raved at the wretck to 
whom J attributed my durance : When yeſterday 
(after a /2ries indeed of the moſt obliging and moſt 
grateful behaviour, that a man ever expreſſed for 
a preſent made him, which he holds invaluable) 
he entered my chamber, and ſurpriſed me, as I 
did him (for I intended that he ſhould know no- 
thing of the matter, nor that I would. ever be ſo 
confiltendine) ; ſurpriſed me, as how? Ah, Har- 
riet! In an act that confeſſed the mother, the wh:le 
mother !—Little Harriet at my breaſt ; or, at my 
neck, I believe I ſhould ſay—ſhould I not? 

The nurſe, the nurſery-maids, knowing that I: 
would not for the world have been ſo caught by 
my nimble lord. (for he is in twenty places in a mi- 
nute) were more affrighted than Diana's nymphs, 
when the goddeſs was ſurpriſed by AReon : and 
each, inſtead of ſurrounding me in order to hide 
my bluſhes, was for running a different way, not- 
ſo. much as attempting to. relieve me from the. 
brat. 

I was ready to let the little leech drop from my 
arms—-O wretch !: ſcreamed I—Begone—begone !_ 
Whence the boldneſs of this intruſion? 

Never was man in a greater rapture. , For. Lady 
Gertrude had taught him to wiſh that a mother 
would be a mother: He threw himſelf at my feet, 
claſping me and the little varlet together in his 
arms. Brute! faid I, will you ſmother my Har- 
riet!—I was half-aſhamed of my tenderneſs—Dear- . 
eſt, dear-eſt, dear-eſt Lady G,—ſhaking his head, 
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between every dear and eff, every muſcle of his 
face working ; how you tranſport me! Never, ne- 
ver, never ſaw I ſo delightful a fight ! Let me, 
let me, let me (every emphatic word repeated 
three times at leaſt) behold again the dear fight. 
Let me ſee you claſp the precious gift, our Har- 
riet's Harriet too, to that lovely boſom The 
wretch (trembling however) pulled aſide my hand- 
kerchief. I try'd to ſcold, but was forced to preſs 
the little thing to me to ſupply the place of the 
handkerthiet—Do you think I could not have kil- 
led him: To be ſure I was not half angry enough. 
I knew not what I did, you may well think—for I 
bowed my face on the ſmiling infant, who crowed 
to the preſſure of my lip. 

Begone, Lord G. ſaid I—See! ſee! How ſhall 
T hold the little Marmouſet, if you devour firſt one 
of my hands, then the other ? 
| He aroſe, took the little thing from me, kiſſed 


its forehead, its cheek, its lips, its little pudſey 


hands, firſt one, then the other, gave it agaia to 
my arms, took it again, and again reſigned. it to 
me. 

Take away the pug, ſaid I, to the attendants— 
Take it away, while any of it is left They reſ- 
cued the ſtill ſmiling babe, and run away with it. 
My lord then again threw himſelf at my feet. 
Pardon, pardon me, deareſt creature, ſaid he, 


that I took amiſs any thing you ever ſaid or did 
— You that could make me ſuch rich amends—O 


let not thoſe charming, charming ſpirits ever ſub. 


ſide, which for a fortnight together, till yeſterday, 


I miſſed. , I loved you too well, proceeded he, to 
take any uſage that was not quite what I wiſhed 


it lightly. But for ſome time paſt I have ſeen that 


it was all owing to a vivacity, that now, in every 
inſtance of it, delights my ſoul. Vou never, ne- 
ver had malice or ill-nature-in what I called your 
petulance. Lou bore. with une. You ſmiled at 

| | me: 
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me : Henceforth, every thing you ſay, every 
thing you do, I will take for a favour. O my 
Charlotte ! Never, never more ſhall it be in your 
poauer to make me ſo far forget myſelf as to be 


angry! | 

My dear Lord G.! I had like to have ſaid—TI 
believe I did ſay—Then will you ruin, abſolutely 
ruin me — What ſhall I do—for my roguery : 

Never, never part with what you call fo !— 

Impoſſible, my lord, to retain it, if it loſe its 
wonted power over you. I ſhall have a new leſſon 
to learn, O my lord! why began you not this 
courſe before Harriet and Caroline ſet out fer 
Grandiſon-hall ? I might, by a cloſer obſervation 
of their behaviour, have made myſelf miſtreſs of 
leſſons that would have far more delightfully ſup- 
plied the old ones, than can be done without their 
examples. But, my lord, the time will ſoon come 
when we ſhall be allowed to fly to that benefit at 
Grandiſon-hall. Our little Harriet ſhall go with 
us: The infant is the cement between us; and we 
will for the future be every day more worthy of 
that, and of each other. | 

My lord hurried from me in ſpeechleſs rapture 
His handkerchief at his eyes—Nurſe, ſaid I, bring 
me again our precious charge. I will be all the 
mother. I claſped it in my boſom. What ſhall 
I do, my little Harriet? Thy father, ſweet one! 
has run away with my roguery— 

What a ſcene is here !—I will not read it over. 
If it requires a bluſh, do you, my dear, bluſh for 
me : I am hardened—And thall not perhaps, were. 
I to re-peruſe it, my Maternity ſo kindly acknow+ 
ledged, ſo generouſly accepted by my Lord G. be 
able to bluſh for myſelf. ; 

Bur, that I may ſeem only to have changed the 
ahject, not wholly to have parted wich my levity, 
read the incloſed here, in anſwer to the appeal of 
the young people, directed thus: 
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Lady G. To Miſs Lucy SeLy, 
And the reſt of the girls at Selby-houſe, 


5 1 Greeting. 

VO appeal to Harriet, and revoke your appeal: 
You appeal to me, and withdraw it in the 

ſame letter A parcel of chits! You know not 
what you would. have, what you would be, and 
hardly what you are: You can have the ſaucineſs, 
in more places than one, to reflect upon me your 
judge. But are you not convinced by the ſolid 
arguments of Mrs Shirley! and her Mrs Eggle- 
ton? If you are not, what ſtrange creatures are 
girls from ſixteen to twenty-two ! Don't Boys read 
romances as well as girls? Yet, in theſe latter days 
do the glaring abſurdities influence them ſo much 
in love-matters, or laſt ſo long? Fooliſh things! 
would you give a preference againſt yourſelves to 
the other ſex ? *% 
Harriet, I think, was a romantic girl, when ſhe 
made her declarations of one man only, or no one, 
for a huſband. I did let her know my mind at the 
time by hints : But had my brother actually mar- 
ried Clementina, not only I, but her grandmother 
Shirley, and aunt Selby, and uncle too (odd ſoul 
as he is in ſome things) would have ſpoken out, in 
favour of the young Earl of. D. And had it not 
been with ſucceſs, after a proper time had paſſed, 
I, for my part, would have ſet her down as a very 
filly girl, inferior in this reſpe& to you, Lucy, and 
to twenty more I could name: For how few of us 
are there who have their firſt loves? And indeed 
how few firſt loves are fit to be encouraged ? You 
know my thoughts, Lucy, of a beginning love in 
a young boſom— A very, very filly and childiſh 
affair, believe me. | 
Let 
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Let me enumerate a few chances that may ren - 
der a firſt love impracticable. 

A young woman may fix her affections on a man 
who may prove perfidious—on a man who may 
be engaged to another woman, as had like to have 
been my brother's caſe—on a man who may be 
ſuperior to her in degree or fortune, or who may 
be greatly inferior to her in both.— If love be not 
a voluntary paſſion, why not upon a hoſtler, a 
groom, a coachman, a tootman—a grenadier, a 
trooper, a foot-ſoldier ?—She may be in Mrs Eg- 
gleton's caſe : Her lover may be taken from her 
by death. In either, or any of theſe caſes, what 
is to be done? Muſt a woman fit down, cry her- 
ſelf blind, and become uſeleſs to the principal end 
of her being as to this life, and to all family con- 
nections, when probably ſhe has not lived one third 
of her time Silly creatures !—to maintain theſe 
nonſenſes at their own expence, in favour of a paſ- 
ſion that is generally confined to the days of girl- 
hood, and which they themſelves would laugh at 
in a woman after ſhe was arrived at honeſt thirty, 
or at years of diſcretion—Thus narrowing their 
own uſe and conſequence—I, for my part, am, 
and ever will be a friend of my ſex. 

But hark ye, girls—Let me aſk you—Do you 
find many of theſe conſtant nymphs, when they 
have had their fooliſh way given them, and they 
have buried the honeſt man of whom they were 
once ſo dotingly fond, refuſe to marry again ?— 
Do they wiſh, like the wives of ſame Pagan wretches, 
to be thrown into the funeral pile, with the dead 
bodies of their lords? No! They have had their 
whimſey out. Their fit of conſtuncy is over; and, 
quite good ſouls as they are by that time become, 
they go on without rantipaling in the ordinary 
courſe of reaſonable creatures. 

Not but Harriet was in earneſt: I am ſure ſhe 
Was. She believed, ſhe certainly believed HERSELF. 
And 
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And were it given to us women a/way: to be in one 
mind, ſhe would have made all her friends, the 
good Mrs Shirley at the head of us, deſpair of 
tucceeding with her in our endeavours to induce 
her to change it. But Harriet, with all her wiſ- 
dom, could not know what time would have done 
for her. Time is the pacifier of every woe, the 
qualifier of every diſappointment - — Pity for the 
man [the Earl of D. ſuppoſe—— He would have 
thought it worth his while to feign dying for her]; 
the entreaty of her friends :—You ſee what argu- 
ments her excellent grandmamma could have pro- 
duced : Pho, pho! never fear but Harriet would 
have married before my brother and Clementina 


had ſeen the faee of their ſecond boy No girls 


ſhall he have, for fear they ſhould be romancers. 
And do you think, that Clementina and the 


Count of Belvedere, a year or two hence—I have 


no fear of the matter, it they do not teaze, tor- 
ment, oppoſe her. If they d— Why then, I will 
not be anfwerable for their ſucceſs. For, with 
excellencies that none but ſhe and Harriet among 
women ever boaſted, there is a glorious perverſe- 
neſs, which they miſcall conffancy and perſeverance, 
in the mind of that noble lady (and indeed in the 
minds of na of us) that will probably, as it has 
already done, carry her through all oppoſition— 
In ſhort, no more teazing, tormenting from friends, 
no more heroics from giris—Is not oppoſition, is 
not reſiſtance, the very ſoul and effence of all ſorts 
of heroiſm! My life therefore for Clementina's, 
admirable creature as ſhe undoubtedly is Leave 
her ſea-room, leave her land- room, and let her 
have time to conſider, and ſhe will be a bride. 
Did I ever mention to you a trick that an honeſt 


guardian put upon his ward? Many a one have- 


you heard of from di/hone/t ones. This briefly was 
t.. 
The 
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The girl was of an heroic ſtamp; as good a girl 


as an heroic girl could well be. A match was 


propoſed for her much more conſiderable than ſhe 
could have expected as to fortune, and, as to the 
man's perſon and qualities of mind, abſolutely un- 
exceptionable——Young, handſome, gallant, and 
molt ardently in love with her: But, impolitic ! 
he had let her know as much before he had made 
himſelf ſure of the ſhadow of a return or accep- 
tance. Her guardian, from pure love of his ward, 
and a ſenſe of the advantageouſneſs of the offer, 
heartily eſpouſed the — of the young gentle- 
man. This was another unhappineſs to him. She 
gave him an abſolute denial : Nor vouchſafed ſhe 
to aſſign a reaſon for it, having indeed no other 
man either in her head or heart. 

Her guardian was a man who knew the world, 
and a little of che ſex: He ſaw that Miſs was in 
the very meridian of her heroics ; and that the 

rievance molt probably was, that there was no 
hkelihood of difficulty or oppoſition. He took 
another courſe. He acquainted the young lady, 
that he had altered his mind: That he had objec- 
tions to the addreſs of Sir Arthur Poinings (the 
young gentleman's name) and declared , wh he 
never would give his conſent. He defired that ſhe 
would by no means ſee him, or receive letters from 
him; and he talked of carrying her down to his 
country- ſeat in a full town-ſeaſon ; [the girl had 
a talte for pleaſure What girl has not?] not 
doubting, he ſaid, that the young baronet would 
perſecute her with his addreſſes while ſhe remain- 
ed in London. He then actually torbid Sir Ar- 
thur his houſe, and more than once read Miſs a 
lecture on the authority of a guardian, and the duty 
of a ward: Words that naturally incite young 
girls to rebellion. 9 


Sir Arthur found means to write to the minx, 


as if unknown to her guardian. Darts, flames, 
and 
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and diſtreſſes were ſuggeſted in his letter. The 
girl began to relent ; the guardian to ſuſpect: He 
renewed his prohibition ; cunning creature! The 
affair now wore a face of difficulty. She anſwer- 
ed the young gentleman's letters. It became a 
regular love-aftair of the heroic kind. And at 
| Ja! What at laſt ?!!——Why, the young lady, 
attended only by her faithful DELIA, who had 
been aſſiſtant to the lovers in their eorreſpon- 
dence, ran away from an inexorable guardian 
to Sir Arthur; married him; and, in a few days, 
writing an humble letter for her cloaths, acknow- 
ledged rathneſs, which ſhe laid at the door of Love, 
=. ſo forth. The guardian defired a meeting 
with the love-yers, now no more /ove-yers, but man 
and wife, They met, with trembling on her fide, 
with pretended apprehenſion on Sir Arthur's, for 
having diſobliged ſo good a guardian. The guar- 
dian was in high good-humour. He forgave them 
both at the firſt word, and ſurrendered up his truſt 
with pleaſure. The girl was ſurpriſed' at his un- 
expected goodneſs ; and had ſhe not been actually 
nailed down by the ſolemnity, would very proba- 
bly have again reſumed her heroics. 

Well, but I am charmed with Mrs Shirley's 
Eggleton, as well as with her account of herſelf in 
her heroic days. Little did I think that ſhe ever 
was gzirf enough to be infected: But, as ſhe ſays, 
romances were the faſhionable reading of her 
youthful years. 

Tell aunt Selby that I am not an enemy to old 
maids ; but only to thoſe ill qualities which I 
ſhould equally diflike in old or in young any bodies. 
I love Lady Gertrude, and even aunt Eleanor, for 
thoſe qualities that are /zve-ab/- in them. But you 
fee that your Nancy, the mild, good-natured 
Nancy, could not forbear laughing at the idea of 
the young-old Penelope Arby : Yet knows ſhe not, 
ſays the malicious Lucy, what may be her own 
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caſe. But I have appealed for yon; and to 
whom? To Lady Gertrude. I was writing to her 
on a particular occaſion, when your pacquet was 
brought me; and, in order to enliven my ſubject, 
tranſcribed three lines of Lucy's query upon de- 
fending the ſingle ſtate. She was but at Enfield, 
and returned me the following by the ſame meſſen- 
ger; the other part of my letter requiring an im- 
mediate anſwer. | 

« Your queſtion, my deareſt niece, is whimſical- 
© ly aſked; You tell me that a whole room full of 
young country ladies wait only the ſucceſs of an 
appeal you have referred to me, to know whether 
they ſhall out of hand diſpoſe of themſelves to re- 
cruiting officers, mountebanks, and fox-hun- 
ters; or venture to live on with the melan- 
choly title of old maids, in an unſupported, un- 
defended ſtate. 
«© One or two queries to be put, proceeds the 
ſage, are, Whether the worthy matches you 
have mentioned, or any unſuitable matches 
whatſoever, would be a ſupport and wefence ! 
Whether the woman who makes a rath and im- 
proper choice, does not throw herſelf out of that 
protection and defence which every one may de- 
pend upon in the ſtate cf life m.:rked out to them 
by Providence! And whether the ſingle ſtate is 
not thus marked out to the woman who never 
has it fly in her choice to change it? 
6 I, my dear, who am an old maid, muſt not 
write partially on that ſide of the queſtion. In 
general, 1 will fairly own, that I think a woman 
is moſt likely to find her proper happineſs in the 
married ſtate. May you, my dear niece, experi- 
ence it every day more and more !—But there 
are ſurely many exceptions: Women of large 
and independent fortunes, who have the hearts 
and underſtanding to uſe them as they ought, 
are often more beneficial to the world, than they 
Vol. VIII. U would 
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would have been had they beſtowed them on 
* ſuch men as look for ſortune only. Women who 
© have by their numerous relations many connec- 
© tions in the world, need not ſeek out of their 
© own alliances for protection and defence. III 
health, peculiarity of temper or ſentiments, un- 
« happineſs of ſituation, of perſon, afford often 
« ſuch reaſons, as make it a virtue to reſuſe what 
« it would otherwiſe be right to accept. 

«© Bat why do I write feriouſly to ſuch a lively 
creature? Only, my dear—” 

But girls, I will give you no more of Lady 
Gertrude. I have not done with you myſelf yet. 

Much to the ſame purpoſe, I remember, as 
Mrs Shirley's, were the expoſtulations of Lady 
D. in one of her letters to Harriet; who only 
anſwered her (I alſo remember) like a girl. 
What cculd ſhe ſay ? | 

„% You, my Harriet,” (wrote that lady) “ are 
© pious, dutiful, benevolent Cannot you, if you 
are unable to entertain for the man who now 
with ſo much ardour addreſſes you, were you 
married to him, the paſſion called love, regard 
him as gratitude would oblige you to prefer any 
ather man who is aſſiduous to do you ſervice or 
pleaſure? Cannot you ſhew him as much good- 
will, as you could any other man whom it was 
in your power to make happy? Would you eſ- 
teem him /e/5 than a perſon abſolutely a ſtranger 
to you? The exertion of your native benevo- 
lence, of your natural obligingneſs, of your 
common gratitude, of your pity, is all that is 
aſked of you. You have no expectation of the 
only man, who is dearer to you than he. This 
exertion will make my lord happy; and it 
you retain that delight, which you have hither- 
to taken, in promoting the happineſs of others 
who are not undeſerving, yourſelf not unhap- 
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Vou have now before you, girls, the opinion of 
Mrs Shirley, and the Counteis ot D. on the caſe 
you put. They both ſit enthroned on the ſerene 
hill of wiſdom, which hardly one in fifty of their 
ſex attains, From thence they look down with 
pity, and with beckoning finger, to the crowds be- 
low them, who with aching eyes, and deſpairing 
hcar*'s, emulate their ſtarry heights; but in too 
faintly attempting to gain the aſcent, tumble 
down, ſome ({hameful !) head over-hcels, immer- 
ſed in the miry puddles of ſenſe ; and others tak- 
ing a ſuppoſed more eafy, though viſibly round- 
about way, are mifled by mazy paths into dreary 
deſarts, till they loſe even the diſtant fight of 
the ſacred hill. 

There, chits, I end romantically, figuratively at 
leaſt, in compliment to your fancitul taſtes. And 
thus much as to you, girls, young lady-expectants, 
whimſicals, and ſo- forth, from 

| Your CHARLOTTE G. 


Friday, Saturday, April 13, 14. 

My women are ſo impertinent, and 
my Marmouſet is .ſo voracious, 
that I have been forced to take 
two days for what once I could 
have performed in little more 
than two hours. 


LETTER ALY 
Lady GRranD:S0nN, To Mrs SHlkLEY., 


Grandifn-hall, Monday, April 16. 
ND muſt I, my dear grandmamma, be more 
particular in relation to ourſclves, our 


gueſts, our amuſements, diverſions, converſation— 
U 2 Why 
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Why then does not Lucy write as uſual every 
tender, every engaging, every lively occurrence 
that happens at Selby-houſe, and Shirley- manor ? 
Is the ſo much taken up with her agreeable peer, 
that ſhe muſt leave the obliging taſk wholly to 
Nancy and Emily? I don't eare. They ſhall be 
my beſt girls; and I will put down my Lucy as a 
woman of mere quality before ſhe has the title. 
Yet Jet me tell her, that could honeſt Mr Fowler 
have courted for Vim, have ſuffercd his heart to 
Fiſe to his lips, I ſhould have wiſhed, by her means, 
to have been related to him and Sir Rowland. 
But that matter, it ſeems, is as gccd as over; and 
I will proceed to Co my duty, whether ſhe does 
hers Or not, 

I have told you, madam, how much our gueſts 
are pleaſed with us and the place. How much we 
are charmed with them, I need nat tell you. Eve- 
ry praiſe you have heard of them is confirmed 
and heightened, on a more intimate knowledge of 
them, | 

Lord and Lady L. are with us. Lord and 
Lady G. will come as ſoon as they can. Lady 
JL. has her ſweet infant with her. And I hope 
Lady G. will not come without my god- child. 

Sir Edward Beauchamp is at preſent our gueſt. 
The good dector, you know, is at home here; and 
how beloved, how revered by every one! 

Sir Charles! The ſoul of us all! O madam! 
never, ſurely, was one ſpot bleſſed with ſo many 
perſons of one mind, as are now rejoicing toge- 
ther at Grandiſon-hall. 

And pray, my dear grandmamma, let me aſk, 

ould it not be affectation rather than modeſty, 
were I to leave myſelf un- named in this noble cir- 
cle? I will zot. Every body, for Sir Charles's 
ſake, looks on me with the kindeſt partiality, and 
my heart tells me, that being his as much as my 
Wa, it deſerves that partialit y. 


Except 
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Except at certain devotional hours of retire- 
ment, we know not but that we are all of ones 
faith, Nothing of religious ſubjects is ever men- 
tioned among us, but in thoſe points in which all 

ood chriſtians are agreed. You, madam, who 
2 a true Catholic charity for the worthy of all 
perſuaſions, would be delighted to ſee the affecti- 
onate behaviour of the fue fathers (I will call 
them) to each other. When they are not in the 
general company, they are always together, walk- 
ing, riding out; or in the apartment of each 
other, reading, converſing. The dear Clementina 
cannot but ſee, that charitable and great minds, 
however differing even in ſome eſſential articles of 
religion, might mingle hearts, and love each other; 
and from Sir Charles's catholiciſm, that ſhe might 


have been happy with him, and kept her own. 


faith —But, no! it would in her notion, now I 
recollect, have been a dangerous trial. She could 
not truſt her own heart—Great and noble lady ! 
how much is ſhe to be revered !- 

The gentlemen ride out almoſt every day. 
Our converſations! Tt. would be endleſs to give 
you an account of the converſations that yet, I 
flatter myſelf, would delight you all. The leaſt 
intereſting ones of thoſe we hold, would have 
made a great figure in my former letters. Such 
the company, you may ſuppoſe we know not what 
trifling ſubjects are. 

Every one avoids mentioning the name of the 
poor Count of Belvedere in the preſence of Lady 
Clementina ; yet we all pity him. We have rea- 
ſon to do ſo, from the account Signor Jeronymo 
receives of his diſtreſs of mind, while he endea- 
vours to overcome his hopeleſs paſſion, 

Allow me, madam, to conclude this letter here. 
We are to have a little concert this evening, and 
our company is beginning to aſſemble in the muſic- 
room..—I muſt go and attend the Marchioneſs and 

U 3 EA Lady 
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Lady Clementina; who herſelf will be a perfor- 


mer. She 1s an admirable one. I can only ſtay 
to add, that I am . 


Your ever-dutiful 
HarkitTr GRANDISON. 


LIET TER ALY. 
Lach Geanpison, To Mr. ShikLEv. 


Grandifen-hall, Saturday, April 28. 

Y deareſt grandmamma will not complain 
M that my three laſt letters“ were not filled 
with particulars of our engagement and conver- 
ſations here. What a ſcene of happineſs! What 
have I to pray for but the continuance of it ! 
Except that the admirable Lady Clementina were 
tomehow ſettled to her own liking, and that her 
indulgent relations could be ſatisfied with it! 
Something ſeems to be wanting for her, and there- 
jore for them. Let can a lover of her, of her 
ſame, of her family, ſay what that ſomethin 
thould be? I, for my part, ought to be the laſt 
who ſhould decide for her; I, who never, I think 
(fay Lady G. what ſhe pleaſes of my romancings), 
could Rave been happy with any man in the world 
but Sir Charles Grandiſon, after I bad known 
bim, and once was led to hcpe for ſo great a bleſ- 
ſing ; and who have not that notion that ſhe has, 
or ſeems to have, of the drearineſs, and diſadvan- 
tages of a ſingle ſtate ; on the contrary, who think 
the married life attended with ſo many cares and 
troubles, that it is rather (as it is a duty to enter 
into it, when it can be done with prudence) a kind 
of faulty indu/gence and ſelfiſhneſs, in order to 


avoid 


* Theſe three Leiters do not appear. 
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avoid theſe cares and troubles, to live ſingle. But 
to leave this ſubject to the deciſion of Lady G. 
and Lady Gertrude, the latter of whom has 


given ſome unanſwerable hints on her ſide of the 


queſtion, I will proceed with my narrative. 

And here let me obſerve, that had not Lady 
Clementina made her rejection of the beſt of men 
her ſole and deliberate act, it is my humble opinion 
that her loſs of him would have been inſupporta- 
ble to her. That conſideration, and her noble mo- 
tive ſor it, enable her to behave gloriouſly under 
the ſelf deprivation, as I may call it. Yet, I can 
ſee, at times, by her {tudiouſly avoiding his com- 
pany, and frequently excuſing herſelf from mak- 
ing one in little parties of Sir Charles's propoſing, 
and by her chuling, at all times, ½ company, 
that the noble lady thinks ſelf-denial ecgſar) for 
her peace, 

She was once for putting Jeronymo on propoſing 
to leave England ſooner than they had intended; 
and take my proiniſe to follow them. I was pre- 
ſent. She had tears in her eyes when ſhe propoſ- 
ed it. We had been talking of Sir Charles in 
raptures, on ſome of his noble charities which had 
but lately come to our knowledge, and it was 
pretty evident to me, that ſhe, at the time, was of 
Opinion, that diſtance from him would be a means 
to quiet her heart. —The dear Emily finds it ſo, 
thank God ! 

Lady Clementina has been, however, tolerably 
chearful fince, amuſing herſelf with drawing up 
plans for her future lite. Very pretty ones, ſome 
of them: But a little too ideal, it I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf; and ſhe changes them too often to thew 
that ſteadineſs, which I want to ſee in her mind. 
Poor lady ! How I pity her as I contemplate her, 
in ber contrivances and propoſals! I am often 
forced to turn away my face, that ſhe may not ſee 
the ſtarting tear. 

T ue/day, 
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Tueſday, May 1. 

Tus Count of Belvedere being returned to 
London from a country excurſion, and not very 
well, the Marquis was deſirous of making a viſit 
to him, and at the ſame time to paſs a few days 
in London, to ſee the curioſities of the place, and 
to be preſent at ſome of the public entertain- 
ments. The gentlemen at the firſt motion made a 
party to attend him, and Sir Charles, you may 
ſuppoſe, would not, in complaiſance, be excuſed. 
Dr Bartlett and Father Mareſcotti, who are in- 
ſeparable, had formed a ſcheme of their own ; and 
the ladies declared, that not ont of them would 
leave me. | 

The gentlemen accordingly ſet out yeſterday 
morning. In the afternoon arrived here, one of 
the molt obliging of wives, tendereſt of mothers, 
and amiable of nurſes—Who do you think, ma- 
dam ?—No other than Lady G. and her lofd. 
Ungovernable Charlotte! Her month but juſt up! 
We have all blamed her. We blamed her lord 
too for ſuffering her to come, But what could I 
do? ſaid he, innocently—But they are both fo 
much improved as huſband and wife! Upon my 
word, I am charmed with her in every one of the 


above characters. My lord appears, even in her 


company, now that his wife has given him his 
due conſequence, a manly, ſenſible man. If he 
ever had any levities of behaviour, they are all 
vaniſhed and gone. She 1s all vivacity, as here- 
tofore, but no flippancy. Her livelineſs, in the 
main, is that of a ſenſible, not a very ſancy wife, 
entirely ſatisfied with herſelf, her ſituation, and 
proſpects. Upon my word, I am brought over to 
her opinion, that if the ſecond man be worthy, a 
. woman may be happy, who has not been indulged 
in her ft fancy: And Iam the rather induced to 
hope ſo tor my Emily's ſake. 

Tueſday 
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Tueſday Evening. 

Mas Beaumont has received a letter from t 
ladies her friends at Florence, expreſſing their fear 
that the love of her country, now the is in it, has 
taken place in her heart, and weakened her affec- 
tion for them. They beg of her to convince them 
of he contrary by haſtening to them. 
This letter, it ſeems, mentions ſome ſevere re- 
ſlections caſt upon Lady Clementina by the un- 
happy Olivia. Camilla, who is very fond of me, 
has hinted this to me, at the ſame time acquainted 
me with her young lady's earneſtneſs to ſee it; Mrs 
Beaumont having expreſſed to her her indignation 
__ Olivia on the occaſion. Unworthy Olivia! 

hat reflections can you caſt on the admirable 
Clementina !—Yet I with Mrs Beaumont would let 
me ſee them.—But dear Mrs Beaumont, impart 
not to Clementina any thing that may affect her 

elicate and too ſcrupulous mind! 

This over-lively Lady G. has been acquainting 
Lady Clementina with Emily's tory, yet intending 
to ſet forth nothing by it, fhe ſays, but the tortitude 

of ſo young a creature. 

She owns that Lady Clementina often reddened 
as ſhe proceeded in it; yet that ſhe went oa How 
cou the ?—T chid her for poor Emily's ſake, for 
her own ſake, for Lady Clementina's, for Sir Ed- 
ward Beauchamp's ſake— How could ſhe be ſo in- 
delicate? Is there a neceſſity, dear Lady G. 
(thought I, as ſhe repeated what paſſed on the 
occaſion) now you are ſo right in the great 
articles of your duty, that you mult be wrong in 
ſomething ? 

Lady Clementina highly applauded Emily, 
however. A charming young creature ſhe called 
her. Abſence, added ſhe, is certainly a right 
meaſure. Were the man a common man, it would 
not ſignify; Preſence, in that caſe, might help 
her, as he probably would every day _ — 

avits 
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faults to her obſervation. But abſence from ſuck 
a man as Sir Charles Grandiſon is certainly right, 
Lady G. ſays, it was eaſy to ſee, that Lady Ele. 
ment ina made ſome ſelf. applications upon it. 


Wednefday Morning, May 2. 

Lavy G. has been communicating to me a con- 
ference which, ſhe ſays, ſhe could not but overhear, 
between Lady Clementina and Mrs Beaumont, 
held in the cloſet of the latter, which joins to a 
cloſet in Lady G.'s dreſſing- room, ſeparated only 
by a thin partition. The rooms were once one — 
A little of your uſual curiz/ity, I doubt, my dear 
Lady G. thought I. You were not confined to that 
cloſet. You might have retired when their conver- 
ſation began. ue, no; Curioſity is a nail, that 
will faſten to the ground the foot of an inquiſitive 
perſon, however painful what the hcars may ſome- 
times make her ſituation. 

Mrs Beaumont had acquainted Lady Clemen- 
tina with the contents of the letter the had receiv- 
ed from her friends at Florenee. The poor Lady 
was in tears upon it. She called Olivia cruel, un- 
juſt, wicked. The very ſurmiſe, ſaid ſhe, is of ſuch 
a nature, that I cannot bear to look either Lady 
Grandiſon or any of her friends in the face: For 
Heaven's ſake, let it not be hinted to any one in 
the family, nor even to my own relations, that 
Olivia her/e// could be capable of making ſuch a 
reflection upon me. 

My deareſt Lady Clementina, ſaid Mrs Beau- 
mont, I wiſh— 

What wiſheth my dear Mrs Beaumont? 

That you would change your ſyltem. 

ARTiCLEs, Mrs Beaumont! ArTicLEs! If 
they are broken with me, I reſume my ſolicitude 
to be allowed to take the veil. That allowance, 
and that only, can ſet all right. My heart is diſ- 
treſſed by what you have let me ſee Olivia has 
dared to throw out againſt me, Allow 
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Allow me one obſervation only, my dear Cle- 
mentina. What Olivia has hinted, the wor/d will 
hint. It behoves you to conſider, that the huſ- 
band of Lady Grandiſon ought not to be ſo 
much the object of any woman's attention, as to 
be an obſlacle to the addreſs of another man real- 
ly worthy. 

Cruel, cruel Olivia ! There is no bearing the 
thought of her vile ſuggeſtion. None but Olivia— 
Say not the world. Olivia only, Mrs Beaumont, 
was capable of ſuch a ſuggeſtion 
For my own part, interrupted Mrs Beaumont, I 
am confident that it is a baſe ſuggeſtion ; and that 
if Sir Charles Grandiſon had not been married, 
you never would have been his. You could not 
have receded from your former objections. You 
fee what a determined Proteſtant he is; a Proteſ- 
tant upon principle. You are equally ſteady in 
your faith: Yet, as matters ſtand, ſo amiable as 
he is; and the more his private life and manners 
are ſeen, the more to be admired ; muſt not your 
beſt friends lay it at the door of a firſt love, that 
you cannot give way to the addreſs of a man, a- 
gainſt whom no one other objection can lie? 
 AxrTiCLEs, Mrs Beaumont! ArTicies !— 
One word more only, my dear Lady Clementi- 
na, as the ſubject was begun by yourſelf—May it 
not be expected, now that no oppoſition is given 
you, you will begin to feel, that your happineſs, 
and peace, and /trength of mind will flow from 
turning your thoughts on principles of duty (fo 
the world will call them) to other objects; and 
that the dwelling on thoſe it will /ppoſe you to 
dwell upon, till your ſituation is viſibly altered, 
will ſerve only to diſturb your mind, and fill your 
friends, on every inſtance that may affect it, with 
apprehenſions for you ? 

You have ſaid a great deal, Mrs Beaumont, 


But 
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But is not the veil the only poſſible expedient to 
make us all calſy ? 

AxrTicLles! ArTicles! my dear Clementina, 
I have been drawn in by yourſclf inſenſibly to 
ſpeak my mind on this ſubject. But I have no 
view, no deſign. Your parents, your brothers, 
you lee, inviolably adhere to the articles. Bur, 
conſider, my dear, were you even allowed to aſ- 
ſume the veil, that all ſuch recollections of your 
former inclination as would be faulty in a married 
ſtate, would have been equally contrary to your 
religious vows. Would then the aſſuming of the 
veil make you happy ? 

Don't you hint, Olivia-like, Mrs Beaumont, at 
culpable inclinations? Do you impute to me culpable 
inclinations ? 

I do not; neither do I think you are abſolutely 
as yet an angel. Would you, my dear, refuſe 
your vows to the Count of Belvedere, or any other 
man, for a certain reaſon, yet think yourſelf free 
enough to give them to your God ? 

Will this argument hold, Mrs Beaumont, in the 
preſent cafe ? 

You will call upon ArzTicLes, my dear, if I 
proceed. Your ſilence, however, is encouraging. 
What were jult now your obſervations upon the 
Rory of Miſs Emily Jervois? Is there not a re- 
ſemblance between her caſe and yours ? 

Surely, madam, I am not ſuch a girl !—O Mrs 
Beaumont, how am I ſunk in your opinion ! 

You are not, my dear Clementina; you cannot in 
any body's. Mils Jervois is under obligations to 
her guardian that you are not. 

Is that, Mrs Beaumont, all the difference That 
makes none. I am under greater. What are pe- 
cuniary obligations to the preſervation of a brother's 
life? To a hundred other inſtances of goodneſs — 
That girl y pattern! Poor, poor Clementina ! 


How art thou fallen! Let me fly this country.— 


i Now 
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Now I ſee, in the ſtrongeſt light, what a raſhneſs 1 
was guilty of, when I fled to it. How mult the 
Chevalier Grandiſon himſelf deſpiſe me !—But J 
tell you, Mrs Beaumont, that I am incapable of a 
wiſh, of a thought, contrary to thoſe that deter- 
mined me when I declined the hand of the beſt of 
men. O that I were in my own Italy !—What 
muſt young creatures ſuffer from the love of an im- 
proper object, in the opinion of their friends, it, at- 
ter the ſacrifices I have made, I mult he under diſ- 

ceful imputations from my gratitude and eſteem 
De the moſt worthy of human minds I—0 how I 
diſdain myſelf ! 

It is a generous diſdain, my dear Lady Clemen- 
tina. 1 end as 1 began.—I wiſh you would think 
of changing your ſyſtem. But I leave the whole u- 
pon your own conſideration. Your parents are 
paſſive. God dire& you. I wiſh you happy. At 
preſent you will not yourſelf ſay you are ſo. Yet 
nobody controuls you, nor wi/hes to controul you. 
Every-body loves you. Your happineſs is the ſub- 
ject of all our prayers. 

Lady G. believes the converſation ended here. 


Lavy L. in Mrs Beaumont's preſence, has been 
juſt making me a compliment on my generous love, 
as ſhe calls it, of Lady Clementina, and my ſecurity 
in Sir Charles's affection. Dear madam, ſaid I, 
where 1s the merit? A man of ſuch eſtabliſhed 
principles, and a woman of ſuch delicate honour ! 
They both of them move my pity, and engage my 
love. With regard to Lady Clementina, this is my 
conſolation, that I ſtood not in her way: That 
your brother never made his addreſſes to me, till 
the, on the nobleſt motives, left him free to chuſe 
the next eligible, as I have reaſon to think he al- 
lowed me to be. And let me tell you, my dear Mrs 
Beaumont, that in his addreſs to me, he did her 
juſtice; and dealt fo nobly with me, that had I not 

Vor. VIII. X before 
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before preferred him to all other men, I ſhoulg 
have done it then. 


Thurſday, Moy 3. 

I nave received a letter from dir Charles. Lady 
Clementina and I were together when it was brought, 
She ſeeing whom it came from, and that I medi. 
tated the ſeal with impatience, begged me to read 
it then, or ſhe would withdraw. 1 opened it. There 
were in it, I told her, the politeſt remembrances of 
her, and the other ladies; and read what he wrote 
of that nature. She looked with ſo deſiring an eye 
at it, that I ſaid, Were you to read it, madam, you 
would find him the kindeſt of men. Sir Charles 
and I have not a ſecret between us. Buc there are 
in it a paſſage or two, relating to a certain gentle- 
man, that, were you to read it, might affect you. 
[By the way the reads Engliſh extremely well.] 
And is that, Lady Grandiſon, your only objection? 
1 ſhould be glad to ſee, were it not improper, how 


the politeſt of men writes to the beſt of wives. 


I gave her the letter. 

She had greatneſs of mind to be delighted with 
his affectionate ſtile—Tender delicacy ! faid the, as 
ſhe read :—i lappy, happy Lady Grandiſon ! Tears 
in her eves, and claſping her arms about me, Jet 
me thus congratulate you. I acted right in declin- 


ing his addreſs. I mult have thought well of the 


religion of the man, who could ſpeak, who could 
write, who could act, who could live, as he does. 

I bowed my face on her ſhoulder. To have ex- 
preſſed hut half the admiration I had in my heart 
of her nobleneſs of mind, would have been to hint 
to her the delicate ſituation the had been in, and to 
wonder how ite could overcome herſelf. 

What follows, ſaid the, ſitting down, I preſume I 
may read: For my eye has caught the name of a 


man my heart can pity. 


She read to herſelf the paſſage, which is to the 
following 
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following effect: © The perſon of the poor Count 
« of Belvedere“ (Sir Charles writes in the Count's 
words) © is loitering in town, endeavouring to di- 
« yert itſelf there; while his /ou/ is at Grandiſon- 
« hall, He cannot think of quitting England, till 
« he has taken leave of Lady Clementina ; yet, 
« dreading the pangs he ſhall feel on that occaſion, 
he cannot bring himſelf to undergo them.“ 

The marquis, the biſhop, Signor Jeronymo, all 
joined, Sir Charles writes, to conſole him; yet 
wiſhed him to purſue his better fortune at Madrid ; 
and the Count thinks of prevailing on himſelt to ac- 
company them down, in order to take this dreaded. 
farewel. Sir Charles expreſſes his pity for him; but 
applauds the whole family tor their inviolable ad- 
herence to their agreement. 

When the read to that place, tears ſtole down her 
cheeks Agreement, ſaid the, —Ah, Lady Gran- 
diſon ! It is true, they peat not: But I can read 
their ies in their eyes. 

She read on Sir Charles's praiſes of the Count 
for his beneficent ſpirit. The Count, ſaid the, is 
certainly a good man—But 1s not this a ſtrange 
perſeverance ? Then, giving me the letter, How few 
of us know, ſaid ſhe, what is belt for ourſelves ! 
There is a lady in Spain, of great honour and me- 
rit, who would make him a much happier man 
than he can do, on whom he has caſt a partial eye. 
And beſides, there is the poor Laurana— 

She ſtopt. I ſuffered the ſubject to end there. 

Sir Charles ſuppoſes. it will be the latter end of 
next week betore they return. If the marquis holds. 
his purpole of being preſent at a ball to which he is 
invited by the Venetian ambaſſador Near a fort- 
night's abſence on the whole O dear! O dear! 


The following by Lady G. 
And © dear ! © dear! lay I! This is Saturday, 
and not a word more written. Se taken up with 
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her walks and walking mate !—Selfiſh creature; 
both. It was with difficulty I procured a fight of 
this letter. No wonder. You ſee how * ſhe 
has treated me in it. I told her, it never would be 
finiſhed, if I did not finiſh it ſor her. Her excuſe is, 
Sir Charles's abſence, and that you, madam, charg- 
ed her not to write by every poſt, leſt an accidental 
omiſſion ſhould make you uneaſy.—Ungrateful for 
indulgence given! She muſt therefore let ſeveral 
poſts paſs —But get thee gone, paper, now. And 
carry with thee all manner of compliments from 
Charlotte G. as well as from [Here ſign it, my 
ſweet ſiſter. ] 


HarriteT GRANDSON, 


= 4 — 


LETTER XLVI. 
Lady G. To Miſs Seay. 


Grandiſon- hall, Sat. May x. 
OUR complaining letter * reached me here, 
Lucy, but this day. I arrived here on Mon- 
day afternoon. Ungracious Harriet ! She chid me 
for coming. But I went to church firſt, What 
would they have ? 

My lord and I are one now : If therefore I ſay, 
1 arrived, it is the ſame as ſaying, he did: My little 
Harriet with us, you may be ſure. 

But what dees the girl complain for? Maiden 
creatures ſhonld ſend us married women two letters 
for one. Eſtabliſh for me this expectation: You 
will ſoon yourſelf be the better for the doctrine. 

You tell me, that hardly any of you girls are ſa- 
tisfied with my imperial deciſion on the appeal laid 
before me, though ſupported by the opinions of Mrs 

Shirley, 


* This letter does not appear. 
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Shirley, Lady D. and every wiſe woman. I don't: 


care whether you are or not. Sorry chits! you 


decide among yourſelves, and then atk for the opi- 
nions of others? What for ? In hopes they will con- 
firm your own ; if not, to be ſaucy, and rej:ct them, 

You want me to tell you a hundred thouſand. 
things, of what's doing, what's done, what's ſaid, 
here? Not I. Harriet is writing a long, long let-- 
ter to her grandmamma, ſhe tells me; and journal- 


wile T. — Let that, when you have it, content you. 


She ſays, I maſt not ſee it. But I wif, Some 
twins ſaucy about me in it, I ſuppoſe. 


y brother, and his principal men-gneſts, are in 


town. They went on Monday morning. So I have 
not ſeen them.—Will not come back till Friday 
next week. Harriet is impatient for his return. O 


make ſuch a difference in the fame perſon I But 


he is ſo generouſly tender of her, that the wonder, 


in her caſe, is the leſs. 

Lady Clementina is a noble creature. We are 
obliged to call both her and Harriet to order; or 
they would never be aſunder. The garden and 
park are the places in which they molt delight to 


walk. Make Harriet give you the particulars of 


their converſations.— Then I thall have them. I 
have demanded them ; but ſhe only acquaints me 
in general, that ſhe is delighted with Lady Cle 


mentina's part in them. The. other expreſſes no 
teſs admiration of Harriet's. But, beſides that 


they rob us of their company too often, which is 


ruder in the miſtreſs of the houſe than in the guelt : . 


Harriet does not enough conſider her own circum- 
ſtances. Their walks are too long. She comes in, 
and throws herſelf ſometimes into a chair tired! 
Let, chidden for her long walks, /uch engaging 
converſations the cries out —Heroines both, I ſup- 


X 3 pole; : 
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poſe; and they are mirrors to each other; each ad- 
miring herſelf iz the other. No wonder they are 
engaged inſenſibly by a vanity, which carries with 
it, to each, ſo generous an appearance ; for, all the 
while, Harriet thinks the is only admiring Clemen- 
tina; Clementina, that ſhe's applauding Harriet, 

Well, Lucy—But I find you will not be Lucy 
long—Your day, it ſeems, will ſoon be fixed: The 
day, happy may it be! which will ſet a coronet on 
your head. A fooliſh kind of bauble, aſter all ; but 
it looks not amiſs on the outſide of one's coach— 
if the inſide contain not—Did 7 ſay a monkey, 
Lucy ? But that will not be your caſe. My lord 
knows your lord, and eſteems him. Lord G. 's efteen 
(china and ſhells out of the queſtion) is not con- 
temptible, I can tell you. His love for his flippant 
Charlotte made him play monkey-tricks, which leſ- 
ſened him in my eyes: But now I ſee he is capable 
of forgetting his butterflies, and ęſfeeming me, | re- 
member my promiſe, and honour him Cbedjence will 
come—when it can. 

Well, but, Lucy, Dr Bartlett knew your lord 
Rereſby abroad, and ſpeaks well of him. He has 
wiſhed for this match ever ſince it was firſt men- 
tioned ; nay before it was mentioned Ever ſince 
he was a brideman on my brother's happy day : 
And you are a good girl, that you have not pa- 
raded, as Harriet did, and Clementina does, 

Have I any more to ſay ? I think not. I will 
endcavour to get a ſight of what Harriet has writ- 
ten. Let her deny me, if ſhe dare. If that ſug- 
geſts to me a ſubject which ſhe has not touched u- 
pon, well and good: If not, take it for a conclu- 
lion, chits, that I with you well; and to our vene- 
rable Mrs Shirley, and reſpectable aunt Selby, and 
her honeſt man, health, happineſs, and ſo-torth. 


Cu. G. 
LETTER 
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LT. TIA 2 
Lady G. To Mi SEL Rv. 
Wedneſday, May g. 


AM afraid your brother James will terrify you 


all. Surpriſing ;—1 am very angry with him ; 
for, however flight be might make of what J have 
to tell you, I know, that none of you beſides will. 
I therefore diſpatch this by a man and horſe, on 
purpole to ſet your hearts at eaſe.— The wretch left 
her in a fainting fit. Had the dear creature ever 
any of theſe fits before? But why do I aſk ? This 
is eaſily accounted for : She was over fatigued with 
a walk. Againſt warning, againſt threatenings, ſhe 
and Lady Clementina had taken a longer walk than 
ever they did before, quite to ths end of the park, 


to view ſome alterations which Sir Charles was 


making there. 'They had forgotten that they had 
the ſame length to walk back again. Halt-way on 


their return, tired, and each acculing herſelf, and. 


apologizing to the other, they were ſurpriſed by a 
ſudden {ſhower of rain; a violent one; a thunder- 


ſhower : No ſhelter: They were forced to run for it 


towards a diſtant tree; which, when they approach», 


ed, they found wet through; as they both were. 
So they made the beſt of their way to the houſe ; 
were ſeen at alittle diſtance, making the appearance 


of frighted hares. The ſervants ran to them with 
cloaks, which, thrown over their wet clothes, help- 
ed to load them. As Harriet entered the hall- 
door, which leads into the garden, ſhe was ſurpri- 
ſed with the fight of Sir Charles, entering at the 
other. She expected him not till Friday or Satur- 
day, Her complexion changed: She ſighed, ſob- 
bed: Her cheeks, her lips turned pale: Down the 
was ſinking. My brother was terrified ; but he 


caught her in his arms, and ſaved. her fall. 1 
Jy 
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Lady L. and I were together, indulging our. 
ſelves with-our little nurſeries, who were crowing 
at each other: I ſinging to both [By the way they 
are ſurpriſing infauts] when word was brought, 
that my brother was come, and Lady Grandiſon 
was dying. How were we both terrified ! We, in 
our fright, each popt her pug into the arms of the 
other, by way of ridding our hands of our own; and 
the women being not at hand, threw the ſmiling 
brats into one cradle ; and down hurried we to our. 
Harriet. 

In the midſt of all this buſtle, this wiſe: brother 
of yours, Lucy, ſlipt away, without taking leave of 
us. What though his hour was fixed, and his poſt- 
chaiſe waiting, could he not have ſaid one half 
hour! O theſe inconſiderate, hare-brained— Don't 
be angry, IL. ucy, he has vexed us for you. I ſhould 
otherwiſe have left to herſelf the account of her in- 
diſpoſition and recovery. She has got cold: So 
has her ſiſter- excellence, as my brother juſtly calls 
her. Is it to be wondered at :— She was feveriſh 
all day yeſterday; but made ſlight of it; and would 
have come down to dinner; but he would not pers 
mit her to leave her chamber. | 

How was Lady Clementina affected! She laid all 
at her own door: And laſt night, Harriet being 
ſtill more feveriſh, we talked ourſelves into a thou- 
ſand panics, Lady Clementina was not to be pa- 
cified. | 
To- day, ſhe is, in a manner, quite well; and we 
are all joy upon it. But ſhe ſhall never again do 
the honours of the Park to Lady Clementina. 
Truſt me for that, grandmamma Shirley; and ex- 
pect a letter from the dear creature herſelf by the 
poſt. Adieu, adieu, Lucy, every body, in a vio- 
lent hurry ſubſcribes 

| | Your 
CHARLOTTE CG, 
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P. S. My hurry is only owing. to the demands of. 
my Marmouſet upon me. To nothing elſe, 


upon my honour ! For we are all ſafe, ſerene, 
aud ſo- forth. 


—_— 


— Wy 


LETTER XLVHI. 
Lady Gr anion, To Mrs SHIRLEY... 


Grandiſon-hall, Friday, May 11: 

AM ſorry, my deareſt grandmamma, you have 

all been ſo much alarmed by an indiſpoſitior:: 
which is already gone. My couſin James, fooliſh 
youth! I wiſh he had not called upon us on his re- 
turn from Portſmouth, or that he had ſtaid at Gran- 


diſon-hall till now. Lady G. has given you, ia her- 
lively way, an account of the girliſh inconſideration, 


which might have been attended with a fever, had 


not Mr Lowther been at hand; who thought it ad- 


viſeable that I ſhould loſe blood. But it was the 
joy on ſceing Sir Charles after an abſence of eight 
days, and ſeveral days ſooner than I had expected 
that pleaſure, which overcame me. 

Never, never, was there ſo tender, ſo affectionate, 
ſo indulgent a huſband !—Lady G. has told you 
that I fainted away— When recovered, I found my- 
felf in his arms; all our friends afſembled round 
me; every one expreſſing ſuch a tender concern, 

Harriet, be grateful! But canſt thou be enough 
fo? How art thou beloved of hearts the moſt wor- 
thy —And what new proefs haſt thou received of 
that love of all other the deareſt ! Every hour do 
I experience ſome new inſtance of his tender good- 
neſs: He ſtirred not from my chamber for half an 
hour together, for two whole days and nights. All 
the reſt he took was in a chair by my bed- ſide; and 
very little was his reſt; Yet, bleſſed be God! his 

hcalth. 
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health ſuffered not. Every cordial, every medicine, 
did he adminiſter to me with his own hands, He 
regarded not any-body but his Harriet, The 
world, he told me, was nothing to him without his 
Harriet. So amiably has he appeared in this new 
light, not in my fond eyes only, but in thoſe of all 
here ; who are continually congratulating me upon 
it ; and every one telling me little circumſtances of 
his kind attention, and anxious fondneſs, as ſome 
happened to obſerve one, ſome another, that tho? I 
wanted not proots before of his affection for me, I 
cannot account my indiſpoſition an unhappineſs ; 
eſpecially as it has gone off without the conſequen- 
ces of which you were ſo very apprehenfive— 
« Dear Sir, I obey you ; But indeed, indeed, writ- 
« ing to my grandmamina does me good. But I 
« obey.” Only, let thus far as I have written be 
diſpatched to my Northamptonſhire friends, 
| From their ever- dutiſul 
HarkiteT GRANDISON. 
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LETTER XLIX. 
' Lady Crandigon. In Continuation, 


Sat. Nights 

T HAVE a conſtant attendant in Lady Clemens 

tina. She was not to be conſoled when 1 was 
at worſt. Wringing her hands. O that ſhe had 
never come to England! was her frequent excla- 
mation : And they apprehended, that her mind 
would be again diſturbed. She bas not yet reco- 
vered her — ſedateneſs. She gets by herſelf, 


when the is not with me. She is often in tears, and 
wiſhes herſelf in Italy. Sir Charles is concerned 
for her. She has ſomething upon her mind, he. 
fays; and aſked me, it the had not diſcloſed it bo 

me 2. 
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me? He wondered ſhe had not; expreſſing himſetf 
with pleaſure on the confidence each has in the 
other. 

Sunday, May 13. 

S1Gnok Jeronymo has been pitying to me the 
Count of Belvedere. The poor man could not pre- 
vail upon himſelf to accompany Sir Charles and his 
noble friends down. He owned to Jcronymo, that 
he had twice ſet out for Grandiſon-hall; but both 
times, being unable to purſue his intention, turned 
back. 

Jeronymo told me, that the Count had made his 
will, and left all that he could leave, and his whole 
perſonal eſtate, to their family, in caſe he thould die 
unmarried. He would not leave it to Lady Clemen- 
tina, leit, if his bequeſts were to coine to her kaows- 
ledge, the thould think he was ſo mean, as to ex- 
pc& that favour from his riches, of which he had no 
hope from her elteem. 

The generous Belvedere declares, ſaid Jeronymo, 
that ſhould her malady be renewed by means of our 
intereſting ourſelves in his favour, he thould be the 
moſt miſerable of men. My dear Jeronymo, ſaid 
he, at parting in town, tell that angel of a woman, 
that I never will ſolicit her tavour, while I ſhall 
have reaſon to apprehend the has an averſion to 
me. May Clementina be happy, and Belvedere 
mult have ſome conſolation from knowing her to 
be ſo, however wretched he may be on the whole. 
But aſſure yourſelf, Jeronymo, that I will never be 
the huſband of any other woman, while the is un- 
married. 

I joined with Signor Jeronymo in pitying the 
Count: Yet, I inault own, that my compaſſion is 
ſtill more deeply engaged for Clementina. But I 
was affected not a little, however, when Jerony mo 
read a paſſage from a letter of the Count, which, at 
my requeſt, he left with me; and which I Eyęlich 
as ſollows: —Aſter his ſupplications put up to hea- 

ven 
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ven for her happineſs, whatever became of him 
« But can ſhe be happy,” ſays he, in her preſent 
% ſituation? May there net be always a ſtruggle 
« between her exalted notion of duty, and her pal- 
c ſion (though the nobleſt that ever warmed a hu- 
„ man breaſt), which may renew the diſorders of 

“ her mind? Were ſhe ne (let me indulge, for 
% one moment, the rapturous nee 
« hope to conduct, to guide, to compoſe, that no- 
'« ble mind. We would admire, with an equal af- 
« fection, that beſt of men, whoſe goodneſs is not 
% more the object of her love, than of my venera- 
« tion. Jealous as I am of her honour, I would ſa- 
« tisfy the charmer of my ſoul, that I approved of 
“ her ſiſterly love of a man ſo excellent. She 
* would not then be left to the ſilent diſtreſs of her 
„% own heart.” 

What ſay my grandmamma, my aunt, my Lucy? 
Shall I wiſh the noble Clementina may be prevailed 
upon in favour of this really worthy man? Should 7, 

do you think, be prevailed upon in her ſituation ?— 
A better queſtion ſtill—Ought I? 


Monday, May 14. 
My couſin James has ſeen me, and I have chid 


Him too, for having been ſo haſty to carry bad news 


to Northamptonſhire, without ſtaying a day or two, 
when he might have carried better. Tis true, they 
will not permit me to quit my chamber yet: But 
that is rather for precautionary than neceſſary rea- 
ſons; and they have given over chiding me for 
writing Their indulgence to me of my pen will 
convince you, that I am quite well. 

Lady Clementina moſt fincerely rejoices in my re- 
covery. Yet ſhe is every day more and more 
thoughtful and ſolemn. She is grieved, ſhe tells 
her mother (who is troubled at her ſolemnity), for 
her brother Jeronymo, who indeed is not well. Mr 
Lowther 
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Lowrther tells us, that he muſt not expect to be ex- 
empt from temporary pain and diſorder: But I am 
ſure the worthy man would be eaſier in his own 
mind, were his ſiſter to give her hand to the Count 
of Belvedere. 


I talked to Sir Charles on this ſubje& an hour a» | 


go. Lady Clementina, my dear Sir, ſaid I, is not 
happy. I queſtion whether ſhe ever will, unleſs the 
is allowed her own way, the veil. 

And that, returned he, has been ſo long a ſamily- 
objection, that the compliance with her withes would 
break the heart of h#r mother, at leaſt ; and greatly 
afflict all the reſt, It muſt not, for their ſakes, be 
thought of. 

What then, Sir, can be done? | 

We muſt have patience, my deareſt life. Her 
malady has unſettled her noble mind. She muſt 
try her own ſchemes ; and it the find not happineſs 
in any of them, ſhe will think of new ones, till at 
laſt ſhe fixes, Nor 1 hope is the time far off. 

Do yowthink ſo, Sir ? 

Don't you ſee, my love, that rhe poor lady is 
more more uneaſy with herſelf ? Something is 
working in her mind. I have defired her mother 
to leave that diſturbed mind to its own generous 


workings. Her vehemence, raiſed by the oppoſi- 


fition ſhe met with, which the conſidered as a per- 
ſecution, has for ſome time ſubſided ; and ſhe will 


probably fall upon reflections which the had not time 


to attend to before. 

Jeronymo thinks, proceeded he, that I might 
ſucceſstully plead in the Count's favour But did 
I not draw. the articles? Did I not propoſe the 
terms? Lady Clementina ſhall not be prevaricated 
with. She ſhuns me of late—In apprehenſion, 
perhaps, that I will try my influence over her. She 
never ſeems ſo eaſy as when the is with my Har- 
riet You mult preſerve that conſequence with 
her which delicate minds will ever be of to one 

Vor, VIII. Y another, 
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another. Some little appearances of her malady 
will perhaps, now and then, ſhew themſelves, and 
unſettle her: But I have no doubt, if it pleaſe 


God to preſerve her reaſon, that her preſent un- 


eaſineſſes will be productive of ſome great change 
in ber ſchemes, which may end in a tranquillity of 


mind that will make us all who love her happy. 


Mean-time, my dear, let this be our rule if you 
\ pleaſe: Let her lead; let ws only follow—Perſuafion 
againſt avowed inclination, you and I, my Har- 


riet, have always condemned as a degree of com- 


pulſion. Had the admirable lady been ertreated 
to take the noble meaſure ſhe fell upon when ſhe 
rejected me, however great the motives, ſhe would 
not have been ſo happy as ſhe was when ſhe found 
herſelf abſolute miſtreſs of the queſtion, and could 
aſtoniſh and ſurpriſe us all by her magnanimity. 
Who could reſiſt this reaſoning ? How well does 
he ſeem to know this excellent woman, when he 
conſiders her unhappy unfixedneſs, occaſioned by 
a malady, which will now and then (till ſhe can 
be ſettled in ſome quiet and agreeable way) ſhew 


itſelf in her conduct, when ſhe has any great part 


before her to at! 


Lap Clementina, ſoon after dinner, ſent up to 


me her Camilla (for I was not at table) to deſire 
a quarter of an hour's diſcourſe with me in my 
chamber. I gave direction, that nobody ſhould 
come to me till I rang. She entered, made me ſit, 
took her ſeat by me, and immediately, with a no- 
ble frankneſs in her manner, thus began : 

I could not, my dear Lady Grandiſon, aſk the 
favour of your ear on the ſubje& I wanted to o- 
pen my heart upon to you, till I ſaw you were 

rfectly recovered. God be praiſed that you are! 
What anxieties did your late indiſpoſition give me! 
J accuſed myſelf as the cauſe of it. I had en- 
paged you, thoughtleſly, in too long a walk. You 


now how Lady G. how Lady L. were terri:ied. . 


I overheard 
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I overheard them once that evening talking over 
their fears to one another. Lady G. I thought 
looked with unkindneſs upon me. My aid inef- 
tectual, my perſon in the way, I hurried to my 
chamber: Good God! ſaid I (every object look- 
ing ſtrange about me) - Where am I? What am? 
Can I be the ſame Clementina della Porretta that. 
I was a few months ago? Can I have brought 
miſery to the family which was my only refuge ? 


To the man who—ſlhe pauſed ; then lifting up 


her eyes, Bleſſed virgin! ſaid the, and / Clemen- 


tina in the houſe of the man whom the has been 


known to regagd above all men, and whom the {till 
does regard, but not as Olivia ſuppoſes ?] And then 


on my knees I offered up tervent prayers tor your 


health and happineſs, and that it would pleaſe God 


to return me with reputation to my native country. 


My eyes are now opened to the impropriety I have 
been guilty of in taking refuge in England, and 


in remaining in it, and in your houſe, and with a 


man whom I am known to value. 'F'he world has 
begun to talk: Cruel Olivia! She will lead and point 
the talk, as ſhe would have it believed. I am un- 


der obligation to your goodneſs, and to that of all 


your friends, that they an.: you think kindly of me, 


ſituated as I once was, I am obliged (mortitying; 


conſideration to a ſpirit like mine !) to Sir Charles 


Grandiſon's generoſity and compallion that he does 


not deſpiſe me. A gir/ (forgive me for mention- 
ing it; it is to you only) has been, by my dear Mrs 


Beaumont, propoſed, indirectly at leait, for a pat- 
tern to me. How am I ſunk! My pride cannot 


bear it. Had I been allowed to take the veil, all 
theſe improprieties in my conduct had been pre- 
vented; all theſe mortifications would have been 
ſpared the unhappy Clementina— Tell me, adviſe 


me, may I not renew my entreaties to be allowed 


to take the veil? Give me, as to your ſiſter (no 
filter ever loved her ſiſter better than I love you), 
—5 Y 2 your 
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your advice: Counſel me what to do, what courſe 
to ſteer, to recover mylelf in my own eyes. At 
preſent I hate, I deſpiſe myſelf. 

With how little reaſon, my deareſt ſiſter, my 
excellent friend : All my family revere you : Sir 
Charles, his ſiſters, and I love you: Lady G. par- 
ticularly admires you: She could not poſſibly look 
unkindly upon you : What has Olivia dared to re- 
port? But did the ever forbear her raſh cenſures ? 
— What can I adviſe you? I ſee your delicate diſ- 
treſs. But ſuppoſe you open your mind to the 
Marchioneſs | To Mrs Beaumont ſuppoſe ? She is 
the moſt prudent of wome x. 

I know their minds already. Their judgments 
are not with me. Mrs Beaumont (indeed with- 
out intending it) has terriſied me. My mamma 
thinks herſelf bound by the articles, and will not 
ſpeak. 

Suppoſe, my deareſt lady, you adviſe with Sir 
Charles? You know he is the molt delicate-mind- 
ed of men. 

I ſhall ever honour him: But your indiſpoſition 
has made me look upon him with more reverence 
than familiarity, I have avoided him. An ex- 
-Guiſite pain has ſeized my heart, on being brought 
to meditate the impropriety of my ſituation: A 
pain I cannot deſcribe. Here it uſed to be (put- 
ting her hand to her ſorchead) ; but here now it 
is (removing it to her heart); and at times I can- 
uot bear it. | 

Let me beg of Lady Clementina to lay that no- 
ble heart open to Sir Charles, You know his diſ- 
intereſted affection for you. You know his re- 
gard for your glory. You know that your own 
mother, your own Mrs Beaumont, are not more 
delicate than he is. You may unboſom yourſelf to 
him. But ſuch is his fear of offending you, that 
you mult begin. A ſmall opening will do. His 
nice regard for your honour, for the honour of 

our 
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our ſex, will, on a flight encenragement, ſpare 
you all that would be irkſome to you. He has no 
prejudices in favour or disfavour of any body. He 
loves, it is true, he reveres your whole family ; but 
Jon more than all the reſt. Shall 1 ſay that he 
made his court to me in vour name, and by your 
intereſt, yet acknowledged himſelf retuſed by an 
angel? 

xcellent man! 
your preſence. 

As to my preſence, madam— 

It muſt be ſo, interrupted the: I ſhall want 
your ſupport. Do you be my advocate tor me, I 
may yet be happy. At preſent I ſee but one way 
to extricate myſelf with honour. 7 dare not pro- 
poſe it. He may. The world and Olivia will not 
let me be, in that world, a {ſingle woman, and hap- 
py.— Why ſhould I not be allowed to quit it by a 
divine dedication ? 

I embraced her ; ſoothed her : But thought of 
Sir Charles's advice, net to /cad, but fo/loww as ſhe 
led : Not one word, as I told her, would I ſay to 
him of what had paſſed between us, that the might 
have his own unprejudiced advice, 

I rang, by her permiſſion, Sally came up. I 
.made my requeſt, by her, te her maſter. He 
found us together. Sir Charles, ſaid I, before he. 
could ſpeak, Lady Clementina has ſomething on 
her mind: I have beſought her to conſult you. 

I muit conſult yon both, ſaid ſhe. To-morrow 
morning, Sir, as early as will ſuit Eady Grandi- 
ſon, we will meet for that purpoſe. 

May the iſſue of to-morrow's conference be tran- 
quillity of mind to-this.excellent lady! 


IT will conſult him, and in 


„ LETTER 
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LSTTEE® LL. 
Lady GaanDisoN. In Continuation. 


Wedneſday, May 16. 
HE conference was held in Italian. It was 
but juſt turned of ſeven in the morning when 
we met in my drawing- room. 

I had told Lady Clementina that ſhe muſt lead 
the ſubject; but Sir Charles ſeeing her in ſome 
confuhon, relieved her—You do me, madam, ſaid 
he, great honour ; and it is worthy of our bro- 
therly and ſiſterly friendſhip in propoling to aſk 
my opinion on any ſubject in which you are in- 
tereſted. Our dear Harriet's recovery (God be 
. praiſed for it!) has left no with in my heart ſo ar- 
dent as for your happineſs. Permit me to ſay, my 
dear Lady Clementina, it is neceſſury for that of us 
both. 

Indeed, madam, it is, ſaid I, taking her hand. 
Tenderneſs, love, reſpect, I am ſure, were in my 
countenance, it it ſpoke my heart. She condeſcen- 
dingly bowed upon mine: Tears were in her eyes: 
You pain me, Chevalier, you pain me, madam, 
by your goodneſs —How many of my friends have 
I made unhappy ! 

For ſome days paſt, ſaid Sir Charles, I have 
obſerved, that you have ſeemed more uneaſy than 
nſual. Would to Heaven it were in my power to 
remove the cauſe ! | 


Perhaps it may, Ah, Chevalier! I thought 
when I came into the compromiſe, that I. might 


have made myſeli happier in it than I now find I. 


can be. 


Dear Lady Clementina ! ſaid Sir Charles, and 


ſtopt. 


Be not diſpleaſed with me, Chevalier. I muſt 


hold myſelf bound by it, if it be inſiſted on. But 
though 
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though my condeſcending friends urge me not by 
entreaties, by perſual: uns, ſee you not that their 
wiſhing eyes, and /ahing hearts, break every hour 
the articles agreed to? | 

Dear madam |! 

I knew you would be angry with me. 

I am not. It would be equally unfriendly and 
inſolent if I were. But, my dear Clementina, 
what an affecting picture have you drawn of the 
reſignation of parents to the will of their child, in 
an article which their hearts were fixed upon! 

Add not weight, Sir, to my uneaſy reflections. 
I can hardly bear to ſee in them the generous ſup- 
preſſion of their own wiſhes, 

She then addreſſed herſelf to me Bear with 
me, dear Lady Grandiſon, if I caſt an eye back 
to former fituations. You know my whole ſtory. 
— For a few moments bear with me I never 
(God is my witneſs) envied you. On the contra- 
ry, I rejoiced to find thoſe merits, which I had 
not power to reward, ſo amply rewarded by you, . 
and that the Chevalier was ſo great a gainer by 
my declining his vows.—She ſtopt. 

Proceed, deareſt Lady Clementina, ſaid I—Are 
we not ſiſters? And do I not know, that yours is 
the nobleſt of female minds? 

I rejoice, Sir, from my heart, that I was en- 
abled to act as I did 

Again ſhe ſtopt. Sir Charles bowed in filence, 

But ſtill I hoped, that one day my parents 
would have been overcome in favour of the divine 
dedication. That was always my with, till you, 
Sir, induced me to come into a compromiſe. And 
then I was reſolved to make my ſeif, if poſſible, 
happy in the ſingle life allowed me. But what 
can I do? My former wiſhes recur. I cannot help 
it: And it ſeems evident to me, that there is but 
one meaſure, and that. is the convent, which can 
make me happy. ; 

Dear 
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Dear Lady Clementina! ſaid Sir Charles, will : 
you be pleaſed to allow me— 
Olivia, Sir, interrupted the (you don't, perhaps, | 
know that), reflects upon me. It was indeed araſh | 
ſtep which I took when I fled to England : How 
has it countenanced the excurſion he made hither ? 
Though, God knows, our motives were widely 
different: Hers was to obtain what mine was in- 
tended to avoid. But your ſudden indiſpoſition, 
madam, pointed the ſting, and carried it into my 
heart. That flaſhed full upon me the impropriety 
of my ſituation. Can there be, ſay, Chevalier, can 
there be any expedient which will free me from re- 
flection, from flander, except that of the veil ? 
You /ead the queſtion, madam, replied Sir Charles: 
I but fellow you. Surely there can. 
You are not angry with me, Chevalier? Yau do 
not upbraid me with breach of articles ? 
I do net, madam, while we only reaſon, not re- 
felve. Aſſure yourſelf that your tranquillity of 
mind is one of the principal objects of my daily 
vows. Say, Lady Clementina, all that is in your 
heart to ſay. Your friend, your brother, hears 
his ſiſter with all the tenderneſs of fraternal love. 
How ſoothing ! How kind !—You ſay there 17 
another expedient. What, excepting marriage, 
is it ? | | 
Were it that, and that could be an acceptable ex- 
pedient—We are only reaſoning, madam, not re- 
folving— | £ 
Do you, Chevalier, (with a look of impatience), 
propoſe that to me? | 
I do not, madam—I ſaid we were reaſoning only. 
— Bur ſurely you may be very happy in the /ingl- 
life. You may have thought of plans, which, on 
conſideration, may not pleaſe you : But it is yet ear- 
ly. Lady Clementina has too much greatneſs of 
mind to permit any thing that may be ſaid by ma- 
levolent people to affect her. She knows her heart, 
| and 
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and has reaſon to be ſatisfied with it. Were your 
ſormer wiſhes to take place, will not ill-will and 
ſlander follow you into the moſt ſacred retirements ? 
There are ſeveral tender points to be conſidered in 
your! paſt ſituation. Theſe are conſidered by your 
parents. They have no view but to your happi- 
neſs. You and they indeed have different notions 
of the means. They think marriage with a wor- 
thy man of your own faith, would tend to eſta- 
bliſh it. You think aſſuming the veil the only ex- 
pedient. This ſubject has been much canvaſſed. 
They are determined not to urge you: Vet their 
judgments are not changed. Shall they not be al- 
lowed to wiſh? Eſpecially when they unge not, 
ſpeak not their wiſhes? Your father was earneſt 
with the Count of Belvedere, in my hearing, when 
laſt in town, to give up all expectations from you. 
God preſerve their lives till they ſee you happy! 
You muſt be convinced, that your happineſs is 
their end, by whatſoever means it may be obtain» 
ed. 
My father, my mother, are all goodneſs God 
preſerve their precious lives !—Tears trickled 
down her cheeks. 

Jam ſure, my dear Lady Clementina, you can» 
not be happy in one ſtate of life, if your choice, 
purſned, would make your parents unhappy. 
Could Lady Clementina, were ſhe even profeſſed, 
diveſt herſelf of a// filial, of all family regards? 
Would not that very contemplative life, of which 
ſhe is at preſent ſo fond, make her, when it was too 
late to retrieve the Rep (and with the more regret, 
perhaps, becauſe it was too late), carry her 
thoughts, her affections, with greater force, back 
to parents, if living, ſo deſervedly dear, to bro- 
thers ſo diſintereſtedly kind to her, and who have 
all ſhared ſo largely in her diſtreſſes? 

She ſighed. She wept, O Chevalier! was all 
ſhe ſaid, 

vou 
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You cannot, madam, live only ts yourſelf, fr 
yourſeif: And you may live to your God in the 
world, perhaps, more efficaciouſly than in the con- 
vent, with regard to your ſoul's health, as you 
have ſuch large ability to do good: For, wants 
not the world, as I have heretotore pleaded, ſuch 
an example as you can give it ?—The heart, ma- 
dam, not the profeſſion, is the truly acceptable. 
Your maternal grandfather, though a ſound Ca- 
tholic, would have it, that there were many ſigh- 
ing hearts in convents; and on this ſuppoſition 
ä to him by a ſingular inſtance which af- 

ected him) he inſerted in his will the clauſes which 

he thought would ige you to marry. Your 
other grandfather joined in the enforcement of 
them, 

And what, Sir, was the penalty? Only the 
forfeiture of an eſtate, which I with not for; 
which none of us want. We are all rich. It is 
a purchaſed, not a paternal eſtate. | 

And purchaſed with what view, madam? And 
for whom ? 

. I would have my family ſuperior to ſuch mo- 
tives. 

| Muſt they not, my dear Clementina, be judges 
for themſelves ? 

I do not believe, proceeded ſhe, that there are 
many ſighing hearts in convents: But if there 
ere, and my friends would be ſatisfied (for that, 
I own, is an eſſential point with me), / thould not, 
J am fare, add to the number of ſuch. As to 
what you ſay of the world wanting ſuch an ex- 
ample as I could ſet it, I have not vanity enough 
to be convinced by that argument. Whether my 
ſoul's peace could be be/t promoted in the world, 
or in the convent, muſt be left to me to judge; 
who know that in the turmoils and diſturbances I 
have met with, both of mind and body, the retir- 
ed, the ſequeſtered life is moſt likely to recompoſe 
my {battered ſpirits, Thoſe 
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Thoſe turmoils, thoſe diſturbances, madam, 
thank God! are over. 

I pity, I can forgive, I do forgive, the poor 
Laurana. Ah, Sir! you know not, perhaps, that 
LOVE, a paſſion which is as otten the cauſe of guilty 
m2anneſs as ſometimes indeed of laudable great- 
neſs, was the ſecret cauſe of Laurana's cruelty to 
me. She hated me not, till that paſſion invaded 
her boſom, Shall I remember the evil of her be» 
haviour, and not the good ? 

Admirable Clementina ! ſaid Sir Charles : Ad- 


mirable lady! ſaid his Harriet; both in a. 


br S ath. 


She was the companion of my childhood, pro- 


ceeded the exalted lady. We had our education 
together. I was the ſufferer; thank God! not 
the aggreſpr. She has made me great, by putting 


it into my power to forgive her. Let all my re- 


venge be in her compunction from my forgiveneſs, 


and from my withes to promote her welfare! 
And a revenge indeed would that be, ſaid Sir 


Charles, were the, who had acted by an excellent 


* 


creature, as ſhe has done by you, capable of gene- 


rous compunction. But, dear madam, can it be 


expected, if you can forgive her, that your ſamily 


ſhould join, by giving up their reverſionary ex- 
pectance, to reward her for her cruelty to their 
child, who was entruſted to her kindeſt care and 


protection? Can you, madam, treat lightly thoſe 


inſtances of your parents and brothers* love, 


which have made them reſent her barbarity to 


you ?—My dear Lady Clementina, you muſt not 
aim at being above nature. Remember that your 
12 never deſigned this eſtate for Laurana. 
t was only to be proviſionally hers, in order to 
ſecure it the more effectually to you; and, on 
failure of deſcendants from you, to your elder 
brother, who, however, wilhes not for it. His 
heart is in your marriage. He only withes, that it 
| may 
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may not be the cruel Laurana's. If you can defeat 
the deſign of your grandfathers, with regard to 
your ou intereſt, ought you to do in jultice to 
your brother's claim ? 352 

O Chevalier ! 

Ought you to think of diſpoſing of your bro- 
ther's right? Has he not much better reaſon to 
be conſidered by you for his affection, than Laurana 
has for her cruelty ?P—Abhorred be that ſort of 


LOVE, Which is pleaded in excuſe of barbarity, or 


of any extravagant, undutiful, or unnatural ac- 
tion! | | 

She ſighed. Tears again ſtole down her cheeks, 
After a ſhort filence—U ſpare me, Chevalier ! — 


Deſpiſe me not, Lady Grandiſon !—My enfeebled * 
reaſon may lead me into error; but when I know 


it is error, I will not continue in it. I ſee that, 


with regard to my brother's intereſt in this eſtate, 


I reaſoued wrong. I was guilty, my dear Lady 


Grandiſon, I doubt, in your eye, of a falſe piece 


of heroiſm. I was for doing 4% than juſtice to a 


brother, that I might do more than juſtice to an 


unnatural relation. 


All that Laurana can hope from you, madam, ' 
ſaid Sir Charles, is, that you will intitle her to the 


receipt of the conſiderable legacy your grandfa- 
ther bequeathed to her 


And how is that to be done, interrupted ſhe, * 


but by marriage ?—Ah, Chevalier ! 
Such, indeed, is the ſtate of the caſe. Sach 


was it deſigned to be. I, madam, but ſtate it. 1 


adviſe nothing. 

Still, Sir, the motive which may allowably have 
weight with my friends, ought not to have prin- 
cipal weight with me. Conſider, Sir: Is it not 
ſetting an earthly ſtate againſt my immortal ſoul ? 

Far otherwiſe, madain. Can you ſo far doubt 
of the divine grace, can you ſo far diſparage your 


own virtues, as to ſuppoſe they want the — 
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of a convent ? Do juſtice, my dear Lady Clementi- 
na, to yourſelf, You have virtues which cannot be 
exerted in a convent ; and you have means to du- 
play them for the good of hundreds. I argue not 
as a Proteſtant, when I addreſs myſelf to you. 
The moſt zealous Catholic, if unprejudiced, cir- 
cumſtanced as you are, muſt allow of what I ſay. 

Ah, Chevalier, how you anticipate me! I 
was going to charge you with arguing like a Pro- 
teſtant. | 

Did not your grandfathers, madam, in e, 
argue as 1 argue, when they made their wills ? 
Did not your father, mother, uncle, brothers, 
thus argue, when they wiſhed you to relinquiſh all 
thoughts of the veil? And are not the one, were 
not the others, all zealous Catholics ? Does not 
your brother the Biſhop, does not your truly 
pious confeſſor, acquieſce in their 3 
and concur with (at leaſt not h the family · 
reaſons ? | 

She looked down, ſweetly conſcious. Sir Charles 
proceeded. 

Has not your mother, madam, who gave you 
and your three brothers to the world, a merit both 
with God and man, one of you dedicated, as he 
is, to God (you ſee, madam, I addrefs myſelf to 
you in the Catholic ſtile), which the cloiſtered life 
could not have given her? Are not the conjugal. 
and maternal duties (performed as ſhe has per- 
formed them) of higher account, than any of thoſe 
can be, which may be exerted in the ſequeſtred 
life? Clementina could not wiſh to be a better wo- 
man in the convent, than her mother has always 
been out of it. 

She heſitated, fighed, looked down: At laſt, 
What can I ſay? ſaid ſhe. I have ſigned to the 
waving of my wiſhes after the veil; and muſt, I 
fee, abide by my ſigning. It is, however, gene- 
rous in you, Sir, not to plead againſt me at 

Vor. VIII. 2 my 
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my act; and to hear me with patience want to be 
abſolved from it. But I am t happy—She 
ſtopt ; and turned away her face to conceal her 
emotion. 

Sir Charles was affected, as well as I. 

She recovered her ſpeech. I am, at times, ſaid 
ſhe, too ſenſible of running into flight and abſur- 
dity. My late unhappy malady has weakened my 
reaſoning powers. You both caz, I ſee you both 
do, pity me. Let me ſay, Chevalier, that when I 
came into your propoſed compromiſe (which, af- 
ter ſo grievous a fault committed, as the flying 
from my native country, and indulgent parents, I 
could the leſs refuſe) I promiſed myſelf happineſs 
in a ſituation, in which, I Tow ſee, it is not to be 
found. Your friendſhip, your united friendſhip 
for me, happy pair! I thought (as I knew I de- 
ſerved it by my diſintereſted affection for you 
both) would contribute to it; I was therefore de- 
ſirous to cultivate 'it. My wounded reaſon allow- 
ed me not to conſider, that there were improprie- 
ties in my ſcheme, of which the world would judge 
otherwie than I did: And when I heard of vile 
and undeſerved reflections caſt upon me, but molt 
when that ſudden indiſpoſition ſeized you, my dear 
Lady Grandiſon, and ſeemed to my frighted ima- 
gination to threaten a life ſo precious 

She pauſed : Then proceeded—1I have told you, 
-madam, my refletions.—Beſore you, Chevalier, I 
have ſaid enough. —And now adviſe me what to 
do.—To ſay truth, I almoſt as much long to quit 
England, as I did to fly to it. I am unhappy. O wy 
Huctuating heart! When, when, thall I be ſettled ? 

What, madam, can I ſay? anſwered Sir Charles: 
What can I adviſe? You ſay you are not happy. 
You think your parents are not ſo. We all be- 
lieve you can make them ſo. But God for- 
bid it ſhould be to your own unhappineſs, who 
have already been ſo great a ſufferer, though 8 4 
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ly a greater than every one of your friends has 
been from your ſufferings. I plead not, madam, 
the cauſe of any one man. I have told you, that 
your father himſelf adviſes a certain nobleman to 

ive over all hopes of you: And that perſon him- 
Pf ſays, that he will endeavour to do ſo; firſt, be- 
cauſe he promiſed you, that he would ; and next, 
becauſe he is now too well aſſured that you have 
an averſion to him? 

An averſion, Chevalier! God forbid that L 
fhould have an averſion to any human creature! I 
thought my behaviour to that gentleman had been 
fuch—She ſtopt. 

It was great; it was worthy of you. But 
this is his apprehenſion: And it it be juſt, God 
forbid that Lady Clementina *ſhould think of 
him ! 


My dear Lady Grandiſon, do jou adviſe me 


upon all that has paffed in this conference. 
You aſſured me at the beginning of it, that 
my peace of mind was neceſſary to your happi- 
neſs. 

From my affection for you, my dear Lady Cle- 
mentina, and from my affection only, it is neceſſa- 
ry. You cannot have a diſtreſs, which will not, if 
I know it, be a diſtreſs to me. You know beſt 
what you can do. God give you happineſs, and 
make yours the foundation of that of your indul- 
gent parents ! They are of opinion, that a ſettled 
ite with ſome worthy man of your own country 
and faith, will greatly contribute to it. Your 


mamma is firmy of opinion it will: So is Mrs. 


Beaumont, But ſee that you cannot, in juſtice to 
your brother, and to his children yet unborn, as 
well as in duty to your deceaſed grandfathers, aſ- 
ſume the veil : You ſee that the unnatural Laura- 


na, whom you ſtill are ſo great as to love, cannot 


enjoy a confiderable legacy bequeathed on her, but 
on your marriage.—If you have a dite to the 


2 2 nobleman 
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nobleman who has ſo large a ſhare in the affections 
of all your family, by no means think of him. Ke- 
joice, madam, in a ſingle life, if you think you 
can be happy in it, till ſome. man offer whom you 
ean favour with your eſteem. Let me be honour- 
ed mean time with the continuance of your love, as 
I ſhall be found to deſerve it. We are already 
ſiſters. In preſence, we will be one; in abſence, 
we will not be divided; for we will mingle ſouls 
and ſentiments on paper 

I was proceeding; but ſhe wrapt her arms about 
my. neck. She bathed my cheek with her tears. 
—O how generouſly did ſhe extol me! how de- 
lighted, how affected, was the deareſt of men! 
how delicate was his behaviour to both! The 
tender friend in her, the beloved wife, were, with 
the niceſt propriety, diſtinguiſhed by him. 

The dear lady was too much diſordered by het 
own grateful. rapture, to recover a train of rea- 
ſoning. She told me, however, that ſhe would 
N weigh, conſider every thing that had 

ed. | 
: God give her happineſs ! prays with her whole 
heart. 
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LUTTESR LI 
Lady Gr anoison, To Mrs ShiRkLEY. 


Thurſday, May 17. 
ADY Clementina is thoughttul, ſolemn, and 
ſhuns company. Not one word will any 
body ſay to her of the Count of Belvedere: But 
as he is expected here every day to take his leave, 
Sir Charles thinks ſhe ought not to be 2 
b 5 
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his coming at unawares. She neither dined nor 
ſupped in company yeſterday; nor breakfaſted 
with us this morning. She loves, as you have 
heard, to walk in the garden. She diverts herſelf 
often with feeding the deer, which gather about 
her, as ſoon as ſhe enters the park. Sir Charles 
juſt now paſſed her in the garden. He aſked after 
her health. My wind is not well, Chevalier 
God Almighty heal it.— Thank yon, Sir! Conti» 
nue your prayers for me. That 4 converſation, 
Chevalier But, adieu. | 

She took a path that led to the park, He 
looked after her. She turned once to ſee if he 
did. He bowed, and motiened with his hand, as 
for leave to follow her. She underſtood his mo- 
tion, and by hers forbid him. —Poor lady! 


Thurſday Evening, Six clock. © 

Me Lowry ns returned from London about an 
hour ago. He has always been of opinion with 
the phyſicians of Italy, that a diſorder of mind not 
hereditary, but eircumſtanced as Lady Clementi- 
na's was, will be in no danger of returning, or of 
becoming hereditary, unleſs on ſome new diſtreſs 
like the former. He expreſſed his wonder more 
than. once, at her relations“ acquieſcence with her 
plea, as ſhe made that the principle againſt mar- 
riage; though he allowed it to be a noble and ge- 
nerous one in her. And now, in order to juſtify 
bis opinion, he has taken, of his own accord, the 
opinions of the moſt noted London phyſicians; 
who entirely agree with him, 2 
Saturday, May 19. 
Lavy Clementina has been generoufly lament- 
ing to me the unhappineſs of the cruel Laurana. 
hat I hinted to Sir Charles, ſaid ſhe, of her love 
for the Count of Belvedere, is but too true. L 
hare been urged to 1 compaſſion, as it is called, 
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on him. He ſhould have ſhewed ſome for her. 
She was propoſed to him. He rejected the pro- 
poſal with haughtineſs: But, I believe, knew not 
how much ſhe loved him. I have faint remem- 

brances of her ravings, as I may call them, for 
him, to her mother and woman : Sometimes 
vowing revenge tor lighted love—Poor Laurana 
was another Olivia in the violence of her paſſion. 
In the few lucid intervals I had when I was un- 
der her management, I always expected that theſe 
ravings would end in harder uſage of me. Yet 
even then, when I had calmneſs enough to pity 
myſelf, I pitied her. O that the Count would 
make her happy, and could make himſelf happy in 
her ! 

She aſked me if Sir Charles were not indeed in- 
clined to favour the Count ? 

He withes you, madam, to marry, anſwered I, 
becauſe he thinks (and phyſicians of Italy and 
England, and Mr Lowther, concur with your pa- 
rents* wiſhes) if there were a man in the world 
whom you could conſent to make happy, the con- 
ſequence would not only make your whole family 
ſo, but yeurſelf. But the choice of the man, he 
thinks, ſhould be entirely left to you: He thinks 
that the Count, ſo often refuſed, ought not to be 
inſiſted on; and that time ſhould be given you. 

Let me aſk you, Lady Grandiſon, as one ſiſter 
to another, Could you, in y ſituation, have reſolv- 
ed to give your hand—She ſtopt, bluſhed, looked 
down. I ſnatched her hand, and lifted it to my 
lips—Speak your whole heart, my Clementina, 
to your Harriet. —But yet I will ſpare you when 
I underftand your meaning. Nobleſt of women, 
Jam not Clementina. J could not, ſituated as 
you once were, all my friends conſenting, and the 
man—ſuch as you knew him to be, have refuſed 
him my hand as well as heart. But what may not 
be expected from a lady, who, from a regard ta her 
: ſuperior 
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ſuperior duties, could make the moſt laudable paſ- 
ſion of inferior force ?—You have already over- 
come the greateſt difficulty; and when you can 
perſuade yourſelf that it is your duty to enter 
into new meaſures, I am ſure, whatever they may 
be 
Dear Lady Grandiſon, ſay no more My 
duty How delicate are your intimations ! 
What a ſubje& have we {lid into !—Believe me, I 
am incapable—— | | 

Of any thought, of any imagination, interrup- 
ted 1, that an angel might not own. It would be 
an injury to your Harriet's emulative love of you, 
were you but to ſuppoſe any aſſurances of your 
greatneſs of mind neceſſary. 

But I am at times pained, generous Lady Gran». 
diſon, for what your friends may think, may with. 
O that I were in my own country again! 

They wiſh for nothing but your happineſs. Lay 
down your own plan, dear lady : Chalk out your 
future ſteps. Look about you one, two, three 
years, in the ſingle life: Aſſure your indulgent 
parents— | 

Huſh,, buſh, huſh, huſh, my dear Lady Gran- 
diſon, gently putting her hand on my mouth: I 
will, I muſt leave you! O my fluctuating heart! 
— But whatever I ſhall be enabled to do, whoſe- 
ſoever diſpleaſure I may incur, do you continue to 
love me; ſtill call, me ſiſter! and, through you, 
let me call Sir Charles Grandiſon my brother, and 
then {hall I have a felicity. that will counterbalance 
many infelicities. 

She hurried from me, not ſtaying to hear the: 
affectionate aſſurances of my. admiring love, that: 
were burſting my lips from a heart, as Þ de». 
firing to comply with every wiſh of hers. 


| Sunday, May 20. 
Tux Marquis is ſlightly indiſpoſed. The Mar- 
chieneſs 
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ehioneſs is not well. Lady Clementina applying 
to Mrs Beaumont for conſolation on the occaſion, 
owned, that were their indiſpoſitions to gather 
ſtrength, ſhe ſhould be too ready, for her peace of 
mind, to charge them to her own account, Mrs 
Beaumont generouſly conſoled her, without urging 
one ſyllable in favour of the man who has ſo large 
an intereſt in the hearts of all her family, her own 
excepted. She herſelf mentioned with approba- 
tion to Mrs Beaumont, ſome particulars of the 
Count's munificence and greatneſs. of mind that 
had come to her knowledge: But wiſhed he could 
think of her couſin Laurana. Her Camilla came 
in. She aſked, with anxious duty, after her mo- 
ther's health, and withdrew in tears to attend her. 


Monday, May 21, 

Wer, but now, I Charlotte G. who have ta 
ken up Harriet's pen, ſay, theſe tears will ſoqn be 
dried up. The Marquis and his lady are both 
better. The Count is arrived; Signors Juliano 
and Sebaſtiano with him. Did you not ſee the 
Count when he was in town, Lucy? A pretty 
man upon my life, were he not quite ſo ſolemn: 
But that very ſolemnity will make for him with 
the fair romancer : Is he not come, as Lee ſays, in 


his Theodofius, | 


—*T0 take eternal leave? 
% Not to vouchſafe to ſee him would be ſcorn, 
% Which the fair foul of gentle CLemenTing | 
4 Could never harbour.” FF 


Accordingly, on his arrival, not unſent to, but - 
almoſt unexpected, down ſhe came to tea; and 
with /uch a grace !- Indeed, my dear and venera- 
ble Mrs Shirley, ſhe will be a good girl. All wiil 
come right. She was a little ſolemn indeed in her 


ſerenity ; But ſhe plainly put herſelf forward to 
F ſpeak.. 


o 
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ſpeak. She ſeemed to pity the Count's confuſion 
(who, poor ſoul! knew not how ta ſpeak to her), 
and relieved it by enquiring after his health, as he 
had not been well, She addreſſed herſelf to him 
once or twice on different ſubjects, and pleaſed e- 
very body by her behaviour to him. Nay, they 
talked together a good while at the window, he, 
and ſhe, and Mrs Beaumont, very freely about 
England and Italy, comparing, in a few inſtances, 
theſe gardens with thoſe of the Marquis at Bo- 
logna, No very intereſting converſation indeed; 
but the good Count thought himſelf in paradiſe. Yet 
he fears he ſhall to-morrow be allowed to take a long, 
long leave of her. He goes to France and Italy, 
not to Spain. I like him for that; it would only 
be diſtreſſing himſelf further, he ſays, were he to 
amuſe a worthy family who have invited him thi- 
ther with a view that cap never be anſwered, while 
Clementina remains unmarried.. 

My brother continues to jinſiſt apon it, that not 
one word ſhall be ſaid in the Count's favour. Sea» 
room and land-room, Mrs Shirley, as I ſaid once 
before—W here did he learn ſo thoroughly to un- 
derſtand the perverſeneſs of a female heart ? 


By Lady Grandifon.] You ſee, my grandmam- 
ma, what Lady G. has written. er ſweetly 
playful pen may divert you. Her heart feels not, 
as mine does, the perplexities of the dear Clemen- 
tina: But 1 yield, with grateful pleaſure, to a pen 
ſo much more lively than that of 
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LETTER III. 
Lady G. To Miſs SzLEY. 


Tuefday, May 22. 
ND fo, Lucy, your day is fixed. May next 
Thurſday be a happy one, and reward the 
heroic girl who fo nobly conquered a firſt love, on 
the diſcovered unworthineſs of the man. And 
you own that your heart is far from being indiffe- 
rent to Lord Rereſby—Good girl Confirmation 
of all my do&rines. We women prate and prate 
of what we can, and what we can not, what we 
ought, and what we ought not to do: But none of 
ws ftay-till-we-are-aſked mortals know what we 
ſhall or can do, till we are tried by the power of 
determining being put into our hands. Was it 
poſſible for me to have loved that ſorry wretch 
Anderſon, ſo well as I really love my honeſt Lord 
G.? It was not. But though I name that crea- 
tare myſelf, never do you preſume to do it. 1 
bluſh even to this hour at looking back. to certain 
giddineſſes that debaſed my character But let me 
quit a ſubject ſo diſagrecable. 

Lady Clementina has had a bad night it ſeems. 
Came nor down to breakfaſt. The poor Enamo- 
retto was in deſpair. I tried to hearten him up @ 
little: But my brother will not let any body flat- 
ter bim with a hope that too probably may end in 
diſappointment. 

Yonder (I am writing at my window, you muſt 
know) is cke fair inflexible muſing in the garden. 
I have a good mind to call to her, for I ſee by her 
motions and downcalt looks, that reverie is no fa- 
vourable ſign for the Count—No need of my cal- 
lung to her, my brother has this minute joined her. 
As ſoon as he came in fight, the went to him.— 

| Now, 


of 
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Now, dear brother, put in a word for the poor 
man. 

Well, but Lucy, this poor lord of yours muſt 
come among us. He ſhall not carry you to Ire- 
land this year. Let all who would be good huſ- 
bands and good wives, come to Grandiſon- hall and 
learn: And pray let them come while / an here. 
Yet I have ſomething to ſay againit our Harriet 
too. She is ſo taken up with her heroic friendſhip, 
that Clementina is now almoſt the only ſubjet of 
her pen. What godlike inſtances of my brother's 
goodneſs does ſhe leave untold, though ſhe ad- 
mires him for them as much as ever! Every riſing, 
every ſetting ſun are witneſſes of his divine philan- 
thropy. I ſuppoſe ſhe looks upon his praiſes now 
to be her own. Well ſhe may. Never were hearts 
ſo united, fo formed for one another. But Har- 
riet uſed to praiſe herſelf former]; ; id ine not, 
uncle Selby ? | 

Believe me, I will praiſe my honeſt man when- 
ever he gives me cauſe. For inſtance, yeſterday 
I was well enough pleaſed with what he ſaid to 
my brother.—You, Sir Charles, ought not to give 
yourſelf up to a private life. Your country has a 
claim upon ſuch a character as yours. | 

Without doubt, ſaid I—Shall we, my lord, make 
my brother an embaſſador, or a jultice of peace? 
Lord G. rubbed his forehead ; but ſeeing me 
ſmile, his countenance brightened up. Don't you 
know, Charlotte, ſaid my brother, that nothing 
but the engagements our noble guelts have given 
me would have prevented me from acting in the 
uſeful character you have laſt named? 

O that you had, brother! What admirable cau- 
ſes would then have been brought before US, en 
dernier refart ! How delightfully would your time 
have been taken up with the appeals of ſcolding 
Wives, forſaken damiels, and witches preſump- 

tive ! 


| Lady 
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Lady G. muſt be herſelf, whatever be the ſub- 
je, replied Sir Charles. You and I love her, my 
lord, for her charming vivacity. But think you, 
my ſiſter, that a day ſpent in doing good, be the 
objects of it ever ſo low, is not more pleaſing to 
reflect upon, than a day of the moſt elegant indul- 

ence ? Would perſons of ſenſe and diſtinction 
ect out of the queſtion) more frequently than 

ey do, undertake the taſk, it would be lighter 
to every one, and would keep the great power 

veſted in this claſs of magiſtrates, and which is e- 
very year increaſing, out of mean and mercenary 
hands. And, ſurely men of conſideration in the 
world owe it to their tenants, neighbours, and to 
thoſe of their fellow-creatures, to whoſe induſtry 
they are obliged for their affluence, to employ in 
their ſervice, thoſe advantages of rank and edu- 
cation, which make it perhaps eaſy for them to 
clear up and adjuſt, in half an hour, matters that 
would be of endleſs perplexity and entanglement 
to the parties concerned. 

Mind this, uncle Selby, fon I think you are too 
Fond of your own ways, and your own hours, to 
do your duty as an active juitice, though of the 
quorum. | 

But I ſhould have told you, Lucy, how this 
converſation began. I got the occaſion for it out 
of Dr Bartlett afterwards. You muſt know, that 
I viſit him now and then as Harriet uſed to do, 
to learn ſome of my brother's good deeds, that o- 
therwiſe would not come to our knowledge; by 
which I underitand, that notwithſtanding he gives 
his gueſts ſo much of his company, and appears 
ſo eaſy and free among us, yet that every benefi- 
cent ſcheme is going on: Not one improvement 
flands ſtill : He knows not what it is to be one mo- 
ment idle. | | ; 

Dr Bartlett tells me, that ſome gentlemen of 
Prime contideration in the county have been of- 

. fering 
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fering my brother their intereſt againſt the next e- 
lection. He modeſtly acknowledged the grateful 
fenſe he had of the honour done him, but declined 
it for the preſent, as having been too little a while 
returned into his own country after ſo long an ab- 
ſence, to be as yet fit for a trult ſo important. We 
young men, faid he, are apt to be warm: When 
we have not ſtudied a point thoroughly, we act 
upon haſty concluſions, and fometimes ſupport, 
ſometimes oppoſe, on inſufficient grounds, I 
would not be under engagements to any party: 
Neither ean I think of contributing to deſtroy the 
morals and health of all the country people round 
me, to make myſelf what is called an #rterefe. 
Forgive me, gentlemen : I mean not to ſlight your 
favonrs : But on ſuch an occaſion I ought to be 
explicit. 

But, after the gentlemen were gone—There is 
a county, Dr Bartlett, ſaid he, of which I ſhould 
be ambitious to be one of the repreſentatives, had 
I a ratural intereſt in it, becauſe of the reverence 
I bear to the good man, to whom in that caſe IT 
ſhall have the honour to call myſelf a collegue. 
When I can think myſelf more worthy than at 
preſent I am, of ſtanding in ſuch a civil relation 
to him, I ſhall confider him as another Gamaliel, 
at whoſe feet (ſo long abſent as I have been from 
my native country) I ſhall be proud to be initiated 
into the ſervice of the public. 

It is not difficult to gueſs who my brother— 
But my Marmouſet is ſqualling for me, and I mu 
fly to ſilence it. 


Now, Lucy, that I have pacified my brat, do I 
with you with me at my window. My brother and 
his Harriet only are at this inſtant walking almoſt 
under it, engaged in earneſt converſation : Seem- 
ingly, how pleaſing a one! admiration and ten- 
derneſs mingled in his looks: In her, while he 
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ſpeaks, the moſt delighted attention: When ſe 


anſwers, love, affiance, modeſt deference, bene- 
volence, compaſſion; an expreſſion that no pen can 
deſcribe——Knowing them both ſo well, and ac- 


quainted with their uſual behaviour to each other, 


I can make it all out. She is pleading, I am ſure, 
for Clementina. Charming pleader !—Yet, my 
dear Mrs Shirley, I fear her reaſonings are ro- 
mantic ones. Our Harriet, you know, was al- 
ways a little tinctured with heroiſm ; and ſhe goes 
back in her mind to the time that ſhe thought ſhe 
could never be the wife of any other man than 
my brother (though then hopeleſs that he could 
be hers), and tuppoſes Clementina in the ſame fi» 
tuation. 

When I looked firſt, I dare ſay, he was giving 


her an account of the converſation that paſſed an 
hour ago between him and Clementina. He had 
his arm round her waiſt, ſometimes prefling her to 


him as they walked ; ſometimes ſtanding (till ; and, 


on her replies, raiſing her hand to his lips with 


ſuch fender paſſion—But here the comes. 
Harriet, if I am a witch, let Lucy know it. 


Here—read this laſt paragraph—Have 1 gueſſed 


right at your ſubject of diſcourſe ?—You will tell 
me, you ſay, in a letter by it{elf—Do ſo. 


LETIER LIII. 
Lady Granvison, To Miſs SELBY. 
[In Continuatton of Lady G. 's, ſubject. 
OU need not be told, my dear Lucy, that our 


Fant Lady G is miſtreſs of penetration. 
Your happy Harriet has been engaged in the moſt 


pleaſing converſation, The beſt of huſbands con- 
ceals 


ne- 
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ceals not from her one emotion of his excellent 
heart. He is greatly diſtreſſed for Clementina. 
It would be unworthy of his character if he were 
not: Yet he ſeems to think the may be happy with 
the Count of Belvedere: That is the point we have 
been debating. As Sir Charles would have been 
the man of her choice, but for an invincible ob- 
ſtacle, is it not owing, partly to his delicate mo- 
deſty, that he thinks ſhe may be ſo? What think 
you, Lucy? | 

Lady G. ſays, I make Clementina's caſe my 
own. Be it ſo; becauſe /o it ought to be. Could 
J have been happy with Lord D. ?——Call it ro- 
mantic, if you pleaſe, Lady G.; I think it im- 
poſſible that I could, even though I could not form 
to myſelf, that Sir Charles Grandiſon - himſelf 
would make the tender, the indulgent huſband he 
makes to the happieſt of women. 

Sir Charles gave me the particulars of the con- 
verſation that paſſed between him and Lady Cle- 
mentina in the garden. He obſerved, that ſhe is 
not a ſtranger to the Count's reſolution, never to 
marry while he remains unmarried, and that it is 
the intention of that nobleman to return to Italy, 
and not go to Spain at all. Perhaps ſhe had her- 
information either from Camilla or Laura, who 
both heard him declare as much. If ſhe has con- 
deſcended to hear em talk on a ſubject which e- 


very body elſe has ſtudiouſly avoided, ſhe may al- 


ſo have heard from them many other particulars- 
greatly to the Count's honour, for they are his ad- 
mirers and well- wiſhers. | 

Sir Charles believes ſhe will take a gracious: 
leave of the Count before he ſets out. 


Tus ſolemn, the parting interview was to have 


been in my drawing-room this afternoon: But 


Lady Clementina bas given the Count an unex- 
pected and joytul reprieve. 1240 
0 She 


— — — — 
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- She dined in company. We were all charmed 
with her free and ealy deportment, as well to the 
Count as to every body elſe. His was not ſo eaſy. 
He, intending to beſpeak the favour of halt an 


hour's audience of her, in order to take leave of 


her when ſhe aroſe trom table, was in viſible agi- 
tations. How the poor man trembled ! with what 
awe, with what reverence, as he ſat, did he glance 
towards her! How did every body pity him, and 


by their eyes beſeech her pity for him! yet, in the 


ſame moment, our eyes fell under hers, as ſhe 
looked upon each perſon; we all ſeemingly un- 
willing to have her think we entreated for him by 
them. I thought I read in her lovely countenance 
more than once, compaſſion for him; yet, the 
breath hard- fetched as often ſhewed a ſigh ſup- 
preſſed, that indicated, I imagined, a wi (allo 
ſuppreſſed) after a life more cligible to her than 
the nuptial. 

At laſt, when we women aroſe from table, he, 
as a man who muſt addreſs her in taſte, or be un- 
able at all to do it, ſtept towards her; retreated, 
when near her, as irreſolute; and again advan- 
cing, profoundly bowing, Madam, madam, ſaid 
he, heſitatingly putting out his hand as if he 
would have taken hers, but withdrawing it haſtily 
before he touched it—I hope—I beg—allow me— 
I beſeech you—one parting moment. | 

She pitied his confuſion : My lord, ſaid ſhe, we 
ſee you to-morrow in the afternoon {Allow me, 
madam, to me]—She courteſied to him, and 
withdrew with ſome little precipitation ; but with a 
dignity that never forſakes her. 

Every man, it ſeems, congratulated the Count: 
Every woman (when withdrawn with her) Clemen- 
tina. The Marchioneſs folded her in her mater- 
nal boſom— My daughter my beloved daughter! 
my Clementina! was all ſhe ſaid, tears trickling down 
her cheeks— O my mamma ;—kneeling, * 
' | : * 
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by her mother's tears) O my mamma !—was all 
the daughter could fay. And riſing, took Mrs, 
Beaumont's hand, and retired with her to her 
own a partment. 


We ſee her now in the garden with that excel 
lent woman, arm in arm, in earneſt talk, as we ſit 
by the window. 


Wedneſday Night. 
Axp now, my grandmamma, a word or two of 
dear Northamptonlhire. | 
I have a letter from Emily. I incloſe it, with a 
copy of my anſwer. I hope it is not a breach of 
confidence to communicate them both to you, and. 
through you, madam, to my aunt Selby. At pre- 
ſent, I wiſh-the contents may be a ſecret to every- 
body elſe. | 
Don't let Lucy repine at ker diſtant reſidence, if 
it muſt be in Ireland. It is generally the privilege 
of huſbands to draw their wives after them. - Sir 
Charles ſaqs it is but a trip to that kingdom: And 
having an eſtate in it, which he is intent upon im- 
proving, he will be her viſitor ; and fo will his 
Harriet, you need not queſtion, if he make her the 
offer of accompanying him. To you, my grand- 
mamma, I know every part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions, where your friends have a natural call, is 
Northamptonſhire. Lucy's grandmother, how-. 
ever, will miſs her: But has not ſhe a Lucy in her 
Nancy? And has not her grandſon James a chance 
(if Patty Holles will favour him) to carry her to 
another grand-daughter ? Beſides, Lord Rereſby, 
who is ſo good-natured a man, will not be in haſte - 
to quit the county where he has obtained fo rich a 
prize. Sir Charles expects them both with him for 
a, month at leaſt, before they leave England. 
Happy! happy! as the ſixteenth of November 
| A a 1 da. 
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to me, may be the twenty - fourth of May to Lucy, 
prays, | 
Her ever- aſfechionate 
HaARRIET GRAN DISOR. 


LETTER LIV. 
Miſs Emily Jskvois, To Lady GRANDISON. 


Saturday, May 19. 
HAVE ſomething to communicate to you, my 
1 dear Lady Grandiſon, and take your advice 
about; yet, ſo young a creature as I am, I am 
guite aſhamed. But you muſt keep my ſecret from 
every living ſoul, and from my guardian too, for- 
the preſent, ſince in writing to you, I think I write 
to him, as you know all his heart, and are ſo pru- 
dent a lady. It is true, I was (or I might have 
been, I ſhould rather ſay) a forward girl with re- 
gard to him: But then my whole heart was capti- 
vated by his perfections, by his greatneſs of mind ; 
that was all. May not a creature, though ever ſo 
young, admire a good man's. goodneſs ? May ſhe 
not have a deep ſenſe of gratitude for kindneſs 
conferred? That gratitude may indeed, as ſhe 
grows up, engage her too deeply; and 7 found 
myielf in danger; but made my eſcape in time. 
Thank God !—and thank you who aſſiſted me 
What an excellent lady are you, that one can 
ſpeak to you of thefe tender matters ! But you are 
the queen of our ſex, and fit inthroned, * 
out your ſcepter in pity to one poor girls and raiſ- 
ing another ; for it is glory enough tor you to call 
the man yours, for whom ſo many hearts have 
ſighed in ſecret. | 
But this was always my way I never ſat my- 
ſelf down to write to my guardian or to you, but 


wy 
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my preambles were longer than my matter To 
the point then but be ſure keep my ſeeret 

Here every- body is fond of Sir Edward Beau- 
champ. He is indeed a very agreeable man. 
Next to my guardian, I think him the moſt a- 
greeable of men. He is always coming down to 
us. I cannot but ſee that he is particu.arly oblig- 
ing to me. I really believe, young as I am, he 
loves me: But every-body is ſo leut about him: 
Yet they flide away, and leave us together very of- 
ten. It looks as if all favoured him; yet would 
not interfere. He has not made any declaration 
of love neither. I am ſo young a creature, you 
know; and to be ſure he is a very prudent man. 

My guardian dearly loves him—who does not? 
His addreſs is /o gentle: His words are ſo ſooth- 
ing: His voice—To be ſure he is a very amiable. 
man! Now tell me freely—Do you think my 
guardian (but pray only ſound him l am is youn 
a creature, you know) would be.dilpleaicd if mat- 
ters were to come to ſomething in time? Three 
or four years hence, ſuppoſe, if dir Edward would 
think it worth while to ſtay for ſo ſilly a creature? 
—I would not ind of ſooner. —If not, I would 


not allow myſelf to be ſo much in his company, 


you know. 
He has a very good eſtate; and though he is 
ten or. twelye years older than I, yet he never 
will be more that that; fiance every year that 
goes over his. head will go over mine likewiſe 
So you will be pleaſed to give me your opinion. 
And here all the world is for marrying, I think. 
Miſs Selby is as good as gene, you know. Her bro- 
ther courts Miſs Patty Holles: Miſs Kitty is not 
without her humble ſervant : Nay, Miſs Nancy Sel- 
by, for that matter—But let theſe intelligences. 
come from themſelves. 
Yon, my dear Lady Grandiſon, had led up this 
dance—So happy as you are —I think it is a right 
thing 
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thing for young women to marry. when young men 
are 1o deſirous to copy Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

Haſten to me your advice, if.but-in fix lines. We 
expect Sir Edward down next week. I like his 
company, becauſe he is always telling us one charm- 
ing thing or other of my guardian; and becauſe he 
ſo ſincerely rejoices in your happineſs and his. 

God continue it to you both. This is our prayer 
night and morning, for our own ſakes, as well as 
yours, believe | ; 


Your ever-obliged and aſſectionate 


EmiLy JEavo1s. 


—_— 
— 
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LETTER LV. 
Lady Granvison, To Miſs IERvOIS. 


Tueſday, May 22. 
HAVE a great opinion of your prudence, my 
love: And I have as high a one of Sir Edward 
Beauchamp's honour and diſcretion. His fortune, 
his merit, are unexceptionable. Your guardian 
loves him. If you could certainly love Sir Edward 
above all men, and he you above all' women, I am 
of opinion your guardian will think no alliance can 
be happier for both, and for himſelf too: For you 
know, my dear, that your welfare is near his heart. 
Let me, my ſweet Emily, refer you, as to your con. 
duct on this occaſion, to my own almoſt unerring 
counſellors, my grandmamma and aunt Selby. 
Don't be aſhamed to open your heart to them: Are 
you not under their wings? I will ſo manage, that 
they ſhall lead the way to your freedom with them. 
Your difficulties by this means ſhall be leſſened. 
Sir Charles will pay the greateſt attention * 
Advice. 
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adviee. But yet I muſt inſiſt, that the reference 
to them ſhall not deprive of my Emily's confidence, 
Her ever-affettionate Siſter, 
and faithful Friend and Servant, 
HARRIET GRAN DISOx. 


— 


EEBTTER Ln 
Lady Gxannison, To Mrs SHikLeyY. 


Thurſday, May 2 4. 

BEGIN this letter, as J ended my laſt to Lucy 

— May this day be a happy one to her, and then 
it will be ſo to us all My, dear aunt Selby will be 
ſo good as to favour me with a line to acquaint me 
with the actual celebration; that I may ground u- 
pon it my earlieſt felicitations. 

I will proceed with an account of what ſo much. 

engages the attention of every one here. 

told you in one of my former, that Lady G. 
bad ſhewn to Mrs Beaumont Lucy's account of the- 
converfation held at Shirley-mauor, on the ſubject 
of a firſt love, with Lady G.'s ſprightly deciſion u- 
pon it, and upon the appeal made to me. I mult 
now tell you, that Mrs Beaumont prevailed upon 
Lady Clementina to deſire me to read it to her. 
She made her requeſt; and I obeyed. Mrs Beau- 
mont was preſent. Not a word by way ot applica- 
cation did either the or I ſuggeſt, when I had done 
reading. Lady Clementina's complexion often 
changed as I read. She was not at all diverted 
with thoſe lively parts of Lady G 's deciſion, that 
I ventured to read; tho? the is an admirer of her 
fprizhtly vein. She looked down moſt of the time 
in ſolemn filence. And at laſt, when I had ended, 
the, ſighing, ſtarted, as if from a reverie, aroſe, cour- 
| telicd,. 
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tefied, and withdrew ; not having once opened her 
lips on the ſubject. 

Tus biſhop, Signor Jeronymo, and the two 
young lords, juſt now joined to requeſt Sir Charles 
to become avowedly an advocate for the Count 
and Lady Clementina. They urged, that ſhe was 
balancing in his favour ; and that Sir Charles's 
weight would turn the ſcale > But Sir Charles 
not only deſired to be excuſed, but begged that ſhe 
might not be ſolicited by any-body on that ſubject 
May ſhe not, aſked he, be reaſoning with herlelf,. 
and conſidering what ſhe can do, with juſtice to the 
Count and herſelf? Her future peace of mind is 
coneerned that her determination zow ſhall be all 
her own. Leave her no room for after-regret, for 
having been perſuaded againſt her mind. If per- 
ſunſions only are wanting, will the not wrap her- 
ſelf up in reſerve, to keep herſelf in countenance for 
not having been perſuaded before? 

Purſuant to this advice, the marchioneſs in a con- 
verſation with her beJoved daughter, that might 
have led to the ſubject on which their hearts are 
fixed, declined it, ſaying, Whatever my child ſhall 
determine upon, with regard to any plan for her- 
future life, let her whole heart be in it: Her choice 
thall be ours. 


Thurſday Afternoon. 

Lap Clementina excuſed herſelt from breakfaſt- 
ing with us ; but obliged us with her company at 
dinner. How does Sir Charles's countenance al- 
ways ſhine, when he finds himſelf ſurrounded at 
table by his friends! The larger the circle, the 
more diffuſed is his cheartulneis. With what de- 
light does his Jeronymo meditate him! He dwells 
upon what be ſays, and by his eyes caſt with lets 
complacency on an interrupter, {cems to with every 
ene ſilent, when Sir Charles's lips begin to open.. 
After he had gone round his ampic table, ſaying. 
{omething 
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ſomething obliging to all (in a manner calling forth 
every one to ſay ſomething in his or her own way), 
he addreſſed himſelf more particularly to the Count, 
and led him into ſubje&s both learned and familiar, 
in which he knew he could ſhine; and in which he 
did. It was doubly kind in Sir Charles to do ſo; 
for the poor man's reverence for the miſtreſs of his 
fate, had taken all courage from his love, and he 
wanted to be drawn out. Never can baſhful me- 
rit appear to ſo much advantage, as in dir Charles's 
addreſs to it. 

How much ſoul did Lady Clementina ſhew in her 
eyes! She was very attentive to every one that 
ſpoke. She aſked the Count queſtions more than 
once on ſome of the ſubjects he was led to talk of. 
My eyes, as I could feel, gliſtened when ſhe did, to 
ſee how thoſe of her father and mother rejoiced, 
as I may ſay, on the notice ſhe took of him. Lady 
Clementina could not but obſerve how delightfully 
her complaiſance with the Count was received by all 
her family—Is it impoſſible, thought I, more than 
once, were I in the ſituation of this adinirable lady, 
to avoid obliging ſuch indulgent parents with the 
grant of all her wilhes, that depended on myſelf; 
having given up voluntarily the man J preferred to 
all others ? 

Signor Sebaſtiano dropt a hint once, of his own, 
and the Count's, and Signor Juliano's intention of 
ſetting out; mentioning a care for their baggage, 
which by this time, he ſuppoſed, had reached Do- 
ver: But Clementina turning an attentive ear to 
what he ſaid, Sir Cnarles was afraid ſhe would take 
this hint as a deſign to haſten her reſolution; and 
ſaid, We will not ſadden our hearts with the 
thoughts of parting with any of our friends, 


Thurſd:ty Fvening, Eight o' Click. 
A Lerrzs is this moment bronghe from town 
by an eſpecial meſſenger, to Signor Jeronymo. Tae 
whole 
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whole family, Lady Clementina excepted, are got 
together upon the contents. 
| Ten Check. 

Tus Marchioneſs, juſt now taking my hand, 
tears ſtarting in her eyes, Ah, madam, ſaid ſhe, the 
poor wretch Laurana—Juſt then the bithop and Fa- 
ther Mareſcotri entering, the put the letter into my 
Hand. I fhall incloſe a tranſlation of it. 


To Signor JeRONYMO della PorrRETTA. 


May 6. N. S. 
HE dear perverſe Clementina may be now in- 
dulged, if ſhe has not from principles of gra- 
titude already yielded to give her hand to our Bel- 
ved:re. I hope ſhe has. One of our motives fog 
urging heris atanend. Laurana is no more. Her 
mother kept from her as long as ſhe could, the news 
of the Count's accompanying you all to England: 
But when the was told that be was actually in that 
kingdom, and that my ſiſter was heard cf, ſhe 
doubted not but the conſequence would be the de- 
feating of all her hopes with regard to him. A deep 
melancholy firſt ſeized her, that was ſucceeded by 
raving fits; and it is ſuſpected that the poor crea- 
ture, cluding the care of her att endants, came to a 
miſerable end. Lady Sſorza is inconſolable. A 
malignant fever is given out- ſo let it paſs—8 uE, 
whom the wretched creature moſt cruelly uſed, will 
ſhed a tear for the companion of her childhood: 
But who elſe, beſides her own mother, will ?—Yet, 
if the manner of her quitting life were as ſhocking 
as it is whiſpered to me it was—But I will not en- 
quire further about it, for fear I ſhould be induced 
to ſhew compaſſion for a wretch who had not any 
to ſhew to a near relation, entruſted to her care, and 
who had a right to her kindeſt treatment. 
What a glorious creature, as you paint him, as 
| tame, 
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ſame, as Father Mareſcotti, and you all report 

him, is your Grandiſon! Your ſiſter- in- law muſt, 7 
believe, be complied with. Ever ſince you all lett 

Italy, ſhe has been earneſt to attend you in Eng- 

land. She even threatens to ſteal from her huſ- 

band, if he conſent not, and now Clementina hag 
ſhewn her the way, procure 2 paſſage thither, to 
try my love in following her, as that naughty girl 
has all yours, in a ſeaſon—But what is the incle- 
mency of ſeaſon, what are winds, mountains, ſeas, 

to a woman who has ſet her heart on an adven- 

ture? This I muſt allow in her favour, it ſhe ſhould, 
fly from me, it will be to her ſather, mother, bro- 
thers, from whom her ſiſter fled Naughty, naugh- 
ty Clementina! Can I forgive her? Yet if her pa- 
rents do, what have I to ſay ? | 

I do aſſure you, Jeronymo, that I unfeignedly 
join with you in your joy, that ſo deſerving a man 
is not a loſer by a diſappointment, that we all know 
ſat heavily upon him at the time. I even long to 
ſee upon one ſpot, two women who are capable of 
ſhewing, as they have ſhewn, a magnanimity ſo 
very rare in the ſex: Oue of whom, let me glory, 
is my ſiſter. But Clementina ever was one of the. 
moſt . generous, however, in ſome points, unper- 
ſuadable, of human creatures. 

Let Belvedere know how much I love him. 
Whatever be his fate with one of the perverſeſt, yet 
nobleſt- minded of women, I will ever look upon 
him as my brother. | 

Reverence, duty, love, and the ſincereſt compli- 
ments, diſtribute, as due, my dear Jeronymo, from 


Your | | 
G14cono. 


Vor. VIII. B b LETTER. 
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LETTER IVII. 
Lady GaAxpbisox, To Mrs SHIRLEY. | 


| Friday, May 5. 
NHAPPY Laurana! Sir Charles expreſſe d 
great concern for the manner of her deach. 
How can you, brother, ſaid Lady G. (when we three 
only were together) be concerned for ſo execrable 
a wretch ! | 
Shall a human creature periſh, replied he, and its 
fellow-creature not be moyed? Shall an immortal 
being fix its eternal ſtate by an a& dreadful and ir- 
reverſible; by a crime that admits not of repen- 
tance ; and ſhall we not be concerned? This indeed 
was owing to diſtraction: But how ill was ſuch a 
ſoul as Laurana's prepared to ruſh into eternity! 
Unhappy Laurana ! _ | | 
It is not thought fit, for obvious reaſons, to ac- 
quaint Clementina with the contents of the gene- 
ral's letter. 


Ar laſt, my dear grandmamma, the great point 
ſeems to be decided. Lady Clementina had for 
ſome time been employing herſelf in drawing up, 
in two oppoſite columns, the arguments for and a- 

ainſt her entering into the marriage-ſtate, She 
| F ewed them to me, and afterwards to Mrs Beau- 

mont ; but would not allow either of us to take a 
copy. She has ſtated them very fairly. I could 
not but obſerve to her on which fide the ſtrength 
la * 1 * — 
This morning ſhe gave us her company at break - 
faſt time ſor a few minutes only. She was in viſi- 
ble emotions; and ſeemed deſirous of getting the 
better of them, but was unable, and therefore re- 
tired. She ſhut herſelf up, and n 2 

eale 
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ſealed up, a letter; which I will Engliſh as well as 
I can ; thus directed ; | 


To her ever- honoured, ever-indulgent father and mother, 
CLEMENTINA DELLA PORRETTA. - 


OW did my whole ſoul afpire after the veil ! 
—Inſuperable obſtacles having ariſen againſt 
the union of your child with one exalted man, how 
averſe was I to enter into covenant with any other! 
It was your pleaſure, my lord, it was yours, ma- 
dam, that I ſhould not be indulged in the aſpira- 
tion. You had the gooducſs to oblige me in my a- 
verſeneſs. NE 

The Chevalier Grandiſon has ſince convinced me, 
by generous and condeſcending reaſonings, that I 
could not, in duty to the will of my two grandfa- 
thers, and in juſtice to my elder brother and his de- 
ſcendants, renew my wilhes after the cloiſter. I 
ſubmit. 

But now, what is to be done; what can I do, to 
make you, my dearelt parents, and my brothers, 
happy? Olivia triumphs over me. My ſituation is 
diſagreeable : I, who ought to be a comfort to my 
friends, have been, I ill am, a trouble to them all. 
The Chevalier Grandiſon and his excellent lady 
have ſignified to me, more than once, that they ex- 
pet from me the completion of their eartaly happi- 
neſs: And what is this life, but a ſhort, a tranſitory 
paſſage to a better? 

Have I not declined accepting the vows of the 
firſt of men? The only man I ever ſaw with a wiſh 
to be united to him? Declined them on motives, 
that all my friends think do me honour ? 

Have I ever, dear as the ſtruggle coſt me, res 
pented the glorious ſelt-denial ? And what preces 
dents of ſelf-denial (wholly yours by laws divine 

Bbz | and 
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and human, as I am) have you, my ever indulgent 
parents, ſet me ? 

Is there a man that I would prefer to him whom 
my friends are ſolicitous to commend to my favour ? 

Cannot I, in performing my duty to my parents, 
perform all thole duties of life, which performed 
may intitle me to a bleſſed hope? 

Shall I contend in and through life, to carry a 
point, that, at the awful cloſe ot it, will appear to 
me as nothing: 

Let me make a propoſal—On a ſuppoſition that 
you, Sir, that you, madam (whoſe patient goodneſs 
to me has been unexampled), and every one of my 
friends, favour the Count of Belvedere as much as 
ever have always acknowledged his merits— 
Permit me a year's conſideration ſrom the preſent 
time, to examine the ſtate of my head and heart 
. and at the end of that year, allow ine to determine; 
and I will endeavour, my dear parents, to make 
jour wiſhes, and n duty, honour, conſcience, 1555 
veſted of caprice, fancy, petulance) my ſole guides 
in the reſult, as well as in the diſcuſſion. The Che- 
valier Grandiſon, his lady, Father Mareſcotti, and 
Mrs Beaumont, ſhall be judges 'between my rela- 
tions and me, if there be occaſion. 
But, as it would be unreaſonable to expect, that 
the Count of Belvedere ſhould attend an ifſue ſo un- 
certain; for 1 would rather die, than give my vows 
to a man whom I could not. do juſtice both with 
regard to head and heart; > ſo, I make it my ear- 
nell requeſt to him, that he will. look upon himſelf 
to be abſolutely free to make his own choice, and 
to purſue his own meaſures, as opportunities offer. 
| Rejoiced at my heart ſhould I be, to have reaſon 
to congratulate him on his nuptials with a woman, 
of the ſoundneſs of whoſe mind he could have no 
doubt, and whoſe heart never knew another attach - 
ment. 

I would bumbly propos as a meaſure highly ex- 

pedient, 
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| pedient, that the ever-obliging Chevalier Grandiſon 


and his truly-admirable lady will permit us, as ſoon 
as poſſible, to depart from England. [O my friends! 
accuſe me not of levity in your heart! I obeyed in 
the raſh voyage hither, an impulſe that appeared to 
me irreſtſtible.] And let us leave it to his never-for- 
feited honour to being over to us, as ſoon as can be 
convenient, his lady, his ſiſters, and their lords, as 
they have made us hope: And that a family friend- 
ſhip may be cultivated among us, as if a legal rela- 
tion had taken place. 

But allow me to declare, that if my couſin Lau- 
rana ſhall be found to have entertained the leaſt 
reaſon to hope that ſhe might one day be Counteſs 
of Belvedere, that that expectation alone, whatever 
turn my health may take, ſhall be conſidered as 
finally determining the Counts expectations on me; 
for I never will be looked upon as the rival of my 
coulin. | | 

And now, bleſſed Virgin mother of the God of 
my hope, do thou enable me to be an humble in- 
ſtrument of reſtoring to the hearts of my honoured 
and indulgent parents, and to thoſe of my affectio- 
nate brothers and other friends, the tranquillity of 
which I have ſo unhappily and fo long deprived 
them; prays, and will every hour pray, my ver- 
hououred and ever-indulgent father and mother, 

Friday, May 25. Your dutifully devated 
| CLEMENTIN As 


Tur marquis was alone with his lady in her 
dreſſing- room where Camilla carried them this let- 
ter. They opened it with impatience. They eould 
not contain their joy when they peruſed it. They 
both deelared, that it was all that /ould, all that 
ought to be exacted from her. The biſhop, Signor 
Jeronymo, and her two couſins, on the contents 
being communicated to them, were in extaſies of 
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L 
All that the Count of Belvedere had wiſhed for 
was, that Lady Clementina would give him hope, 

. that, if ever ſhe married, he might be the happy 
man; and for the ſake of this diſtant hope, he was 
reſolved to forego all other engagements. Sir 
Charles was deſired to acquaint him with the hap- 
py tidings. He did, with his uſual prudence: But 
his joy is extreme. 

The marquis and marchioneſs were impatient to 
embrace and thank their beloved daughter. The 
moment ſhe ſaw them, ſhe threw herſelf at their 
feet, as they ſat together on one ſettee, and were 
riſing to embrace her—O my father! O my mo- 
ther ! Have I not been perverſe in your eyes? — It 
was not I !—You can pity me It was not always 
in my power to think as I now do. My mind was 
diſturbed. I ſonght for tranquillity, and could no 
where find it. y brother Giacomo was too pre- 
cipitating ; yet, in his earneſtneſs to have me mar- 
ry, ſhewed his difintereſtedneſs. He gave me not 
time, as you both, through the advice of the com- 
mon friend of us all, haye done. The neareſt evil 
was the heavieſt to me: I fought to avoid that, and 

might have fallen into greater. God reward you, 
my father, my mother, and all my dear friends, for 
the indulgence you have ſhewn me—To follow me 
too into foreign chmates, at an unprepitious ſea- 
ſon of the year—And for what ?—Not to chide, not 
ro puniſh me; but to reſtore me to the arms of 
your parental love—And did you not vouchſafe to 
enter into conditions with your child! How pgreat- 
ty diſordered in my mind mult I be, if Lever torget 
ſuch inſtances of your graciouſneſs. 

The tender parents preſſed her to their boſoms. 
How did her two brothers and Mrs Beaumont ap- 
plaud her !— BED 

O how good, ſaid ſhe, are you all to me! What 
a a malady! A malady of the darkeſt hue ! was mine, 
that it could fill me with ſuch apprehenſions, as 

| were 
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were able to draw a cloud between your goodneſs: 
and my gratitude; and make even-your — 
wear the face of hardſhip to me. 

'The biſhop thought it nor adviſeable, that the 
Count, who hardly knew how to truſt himſelf with 
his own joy, ſhould be preſently introduced to her. 


The rejoicing lover therefore walked into the gar- 


den; giving way to his agreeable contemplations. 
Clementina, her mind filled with ſelf-complacen- 


ey on the joyſul reception her propoſal had met 


with, went into the garden, intending to take one 
of her uſual walks, Laura attending her. The 
Count ſaw her enter, and tearing to oblige her, it- 
he broke in upon her, in her retirements, profound- 


ty bowed, and took a different path. But the, croſ- 


fing another alley, was near him before he was a- 
ware. He ſtarted; but retovering, threw himſelf 
at her feet—Lite of my hope ! Adorable Lady Cle- 


mentina ! ſaid he—But could not at the moment 


ſpeak another word. 

She relieved him from his confuſion— Riſe, my 
lord, ſaid the, 1 croſſed to meet you, on purpoſe to- 
exchange a few words with: you, as. you happened. 
to be in the garden. 

I cannot, cannot riſe, till, thus ꝓroſtrate at your 
feet, I have thanked you, madam, with my whole 


foul— 


No thanks are due, my lord, interrupting- him. 


God knows what may happen in the next twelve 


months. Riſe my lord. [He roſe.) As a friend 


of our houſe, I will reſpe& you: So I have hereto- 
fore told you: But for your own ſake, for honour's, 


for juſtice ſake, I think it neceſſary to tell you, you. 


muſt not take an ab/olute dependance on me from 


what I have written to my parents, tho' I repent: 


not of what I have written. 


TI wilt not, madam : For one year, for many 


years, I will await your pleaſure; If at the end 


of any limited pericd after that you have named, I 
Sl bt | cannot 
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cannot be ſo happy as to engage your favour, I will 
reſign to my deſtiny Only, mean time, permit me 
to hope. | | 

I mentioned, my lord, that it was for your own 
ſake, that I wiſhed you not to depend upon a con- 
tingency. Be you free to purſue your own mea- 
ſures. Who can ſay, what one, two, or three years 
may produce ? Maladies that have once ſeized the 
head, generally, as I have heard ſay, keep their hold, 
or often return. Have I not very lately been guilty 
of a great raſhneſs ? Believe me, Sir, if at the end 
of the allowed year, I ſhall have reaſon to. /uſþe? 
myſelf, I will ffer by myſels. I ever thought you 
a worthy man: God forbid that F thould make a 
' worthy man unhappy. That would be to double 
my own miſery. | 

Generous lady! exalted goodnefs !—Permit me, 
T once more befeech you, but to hope. I will re- 
fign to your pleaſure whatever it ſhall finally be; 
and bleſs you for your determination, though it 
ſhould doom me to deſpair. : 

Remember, my lord, you are warned. You de- 
pend upon the regard all our houſe have for you. 
I owe it duty next to implicit, tor its unexampled 
indulgence to me. Your reliance on its favour is 
not a weak one: But, O Count, remember I cau- 
tion you, that your dependance on me is not a 
firong one. Be prudent ; let me not be vexed. My 
heart ſickens at the thought of importunity. Op- 
poſition has its root in importunity. If you are 
happy as I wiſh, you will be very happy. But at 
preſent I have no notion that I can ever contribute 
to make you ſo. 

He bent one knee, and was going to reply— 
Adieu, adieu, ſaid ſhe—Not another word, my lord, 
if you are wiſe, Are not events in the hand of 
Providence? | Tv 

She hurried irom him. He was motionleſs for 2 

ew 
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few moments: His heart, however, overflowed with 
hope, love, and reverence. 

On his reporting to the Marchioneſs, Mrs Beau- 
mont, the two brothers, and me, what paſſed be- 
tween the noble lady and him, as above, we all con- 
gratulated him. 

The warning Lady Clementina has given you, 
my lord, ſaid Mrs Beaumont, is of a piece with her 
uſual greatneſs of mind, ſince the event referred to 
is not, cannot be in her power. ; 

There is not, ſaid Signor Jeronymo, there can be 
but one woman greater than my fiſter—lt is ſhe, 
who can adopt as her deareſt friend a young crea» 
ture of her own ſex and calamity (circumſtances ſo 
delicate!) and for her ſake, occaſionally forget that 
ſhe is the wife of the beſt, and moſt beloved of men. 
. Clementina,' faid the bifhop (the Count being 
withdrawn), will now complete her triumph. She 
has, upon religious motives; refuſed the man of her 
inclination ; the man deſervedly beloved and ad- 
mited by all her friends, and by the whole world: 
And now will ſhe, from motives of duty, accept of 
another worthy 'man ; and thereby lay her parents 
themſelves, as well as the moſt diſintereſted of bro- 
thers, under obligation to her.—What a pleaſure, 
madam (to the marchioneſs), wiil it be to you, to 
my honoured lord, to my uncle, and even to our 
Giacomo, and ſtill more to his excellent wife, to re- 
flect on the patience you have had with her, ſince 
her laſt raſh ſtep, and the indulgence ſhewn her ! 
Clementina now will be all our own. 

Every one praiſed Sir Charles, and attributed to 
bim the happy proſpects beſore him. 
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LETT ER LV. 
Lady Graxpizon, To Mrs SHikLEY., 


Monday, May 28. 

HE marchioneſs having been deſired to break 

to Lady Clementina the news of Laurana's 
death, as of a fever, ſhe did it with all imaginable 
tenderneſs this morning: But the generous lady 
was affected with it.—“ O my poor couſin ! ſaid 
4 ſhe Once ſhe loved me. I ever loved her! Had 
« ſhe time given her !—On what a ſandy founda- 
«tion do we build our ſchemes of worldly glory! 
« —Laurana!— God, I hope, has taken her to the 
tc arms of his mercy !”” ? 

The pious lady and her confeſſor have ſhut them- 
ſelves up in the oratory appropriated for the de vo- 
tions of this noble family, to pray, as I preſume, 
for the ſoul of Laurana. | 

Every thing is ſettled according to a plan laid 
down by Lady Clementina, at the requeſt of her 
family. The Count and Signor Sebaſtiano are to 
ſet out for Lover on Thurſday next. In leſs than 
a month from their departure, they are to embark 
from France in their way home — All but Jerony- 
mo. Sir Charles has prevailed, that he ſhall be 
left behind, to try what our Engliſh baths may 
contribute to the perfect re-eſtabliſhment of his 
health. = £5 

This tender point having been referred to his ad- 
mirable ſiſter, ſhe r conſented to his ſtay 
with us. She has ſtill ore generoſity, becauſe un- 
aſked, releaſed Sir Charles from his promiſe of at- 
tending them back to Italy, in conſideration of his 
Harriet; ſince, at this time, he would not know 
how to leave her; nor ſhe to ſpare him. But the 
next ſummer, if it be permitted me to look ſo for- 


ward, or the ſucceeding autumn to that, we hope 
to 
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to be all happy at Bologna. Lady L. Lady G. 


and their lords, have promiſed to accompany us: 
So has Dr Bartlett; and we all hope, that Sir Ed- 


ward Beauchamp will not refuſe to re- viſit Italy 
with his friends. 


| Friday, Fune 1. 

Six happy days from the date of the letter 
which Lady Clementina wrote to her father and 
mother, has the Count paſſed with us; the hap- 
pieſt, he often declared, of his life; for in every 
one of them, he was admitted with a freedom that 
rejoiced his heart, to converſe with the miſtreſs of 
his deſtiny. She called upon him more than once, 
in that ſpace of time, to behave to her as a bro- 
ther to his ſiſter ; for this, ſhe thinks, the uncer- 
tainty of what her ſituation may be a twelve- 
month hence, requires for both their ſakes. 

Sweetly compoſed, ſweetly eaſy, was her whole 
behaviour to him and to every body elſe, durin 
theſe ſix days. The ſiſterly character was well 
ſupported by her to him: But in the Count, the 
moſt ardent, the moſt reſpe&ful, and even vene- 

rating lover took place of the brotherly one. Sig- 
nor ne loves his ſiſter as he loves himſelt ; 
but the eyes of the Count compared with thoſe 
of Jeronymo, demonſtrated, that there are two 
_ of love; yet both ardent; and ſoul in 
both. 

The parting ſcene between Clementina and the 
Count was, on his ſide, a very fervent, on hers, a 
kind one. On his knees, he preſſed with his lips 
her not withdrawn hand. He would have ſpoken ; 
but only could by his eyes; which run over—Be 
happy, my Lord Belvedere, ſaid ſhe. You have 

my wiſhes for your health and ſafety—Adieu ! 
She was for retiring; But the Count and Sig- 
nor Stbaſtiano (of the latter of whom ite nad 
taken leave juſt before), following her a few porch. 
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fhe turned, and with a noble compoſure, Adieu, 
once more, my two friends, ſaid ſhe: Take care, 
my lord, of Signor Sebaſtiano : Couſin, take care 
of the Count of Belvedere; courteſying to both. 
'The Count bowed to the ground, ſpeechleſs. 
As ſhe paſſed me, Lady Grandiſon, ſaid the, tak- 
ing my hand, Siſter of my heart; the day is fine; 
ſhall I, after you have blefſed with your good 
wiſhes our parting friends, invite you into the 
garden? I took cordial leave of the two noble 
youths, and followed her thither. 

We had a ſwcet converiation there, and it was 
made ſtil} more delightful to us both, by Sir 
Charles's joining us in abont half an hour; for 
the two lords would not permit him to attend 
them one ſtep beyond the court-yard ; though he 
had his horſes in readineſs to accompany them 
ſome miles on their way. : „ 
When we ſaw Sir Charles enter the garden, we. 
ſtood RiN, arm in arm, expecting and inviting his 
approach. Sweet ſiſters! Lovely friends, ſaid he, 
when come up to us, taking a hand of each, and 
joining them, bowing on both: Let me mark this 
bleſſed ſpot with my eye; looking round him; 
then on me; A tear on my Hartiet's cheek— 
He dried it off with my own handkerchief— 
Friendſhip, deareſt creatures, will make at pleaſure 
a ſafe bridge over the narrow ſeas ; it will cut an 
eaſy paſſage through rocks and mountains, and 
make England and Italy one country. Kindred 
ſouls are always near. | | 

In that hope, my good Chevalier, in that hope, 
my dear Lady Grandiſon, will Clementina be 
happy, though the day of ſeparation muſt not be 
far diſtant. And will yon here renew your pro- 
miſe, that when it ſhall be convenient to yon, my 
dear Lady Grandiſon, you will not fail to grace 
our Italy with your preſence ? 

We do!—We do! 
* if Promiſh 
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Promiſe me again, ſaid the noble lady. I, too, 
have marked the ſpot with my eye (Banding itil}, 
and, as Sir Charles had done, looking round her). 
The orangery on the right hand; that diſtant 
clump of oaklings on the left; the villa, the rivu- 
let, before us; the caſcade in view; that obelifk 
behind us—Be /i the ſpot to be recollected as 
witneſs to the promiſe, when we are far, far di!- 
tant from each other. 

We both repeated the promiſe ; and Sir Charles 
ſaid (and he is drawing a plan accordingly), That 
a little temple ſhould be erected on that little ſpot, 
to be conſecrated to our triple friendihip ; and, 
ſince ſhe had ſo happily marked it, to be called af- 
ter her name. | 

On Monday next, we are to fet out for London. 
One fortnight paſſed, we {hall accompany our no- 
ble friends to Dover—And there—O my grand- 
mamma, how ſhall we do to part! 

It is agreed, that Mr Lowther and Mr Deane, 
though the latter, I bleis God, is in good health, 
will next ſeaſon accompany Signor — to 
Bath. Sir Charles propoſes to be his viſitor 
there: Aud when J will give permiſſion, is the 
compliment made me, Sir Charles propoſes to thew 
him Ireland, and his improvements on his eſtate 
in that kingdom. Will not Lucy be rejoiced ar 
that ?—1 am happy, that her lord and ſhe take fo 
kindly the felicitations I made them both. Vos, 
my dear grandmamna, and all wy friends in 
Northamptonſhire, are ſure of the heart of 

Their and Your 
Harrttr GRANDISONs 
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LETTER n 
Lach GRAN DISo, To Drs ShikLiLy, 


Saturday, June 16. 

GAVE you, my dear grandmamma, in my 

two laſt letters “, an account of our delight- 
tul engagements among ourſelves principally, and 
now and then at public places. What a rich por- 
tion of time has paſſed ! and we have ſtill the pro- 
miſe of a week to come. And now let me take a 
ſurvey of our preſent happy ſituation. 

Every thing that can be adjuſted, is. The 
Count of Belvedere, as by letters to Signor Jero- 
nymoz is on his way to Italy, and not unhappy : 
Lady Clementina is miftreſs of every queſtion, 
and tke more ſtudious, for that reaſon, of obliging 
all her friends. How joyfully do we all, in proſ- 
pect, ſee a durable tranquility taking poſſeſſion of her 
noble heart! 'The Marquis and Marchioneſs have 
not one care written on their heretofore viſibly 
anxious brows. Clementina ſees, as every one does, 
their amended health in their fine countenances; 
wonders at the power ſhe had over them, and re- 
gretes that ſhe made not what ſhe calls a more 
grateful and dutiful uſe of it. 

Father Mareſcotti, the Biſhop, Signor Juliano, 
compliment the Engliſh air, as if that had con- 
tributed to the alteration; and promiſe wonders 
from that and its ſalubrious baths for Jcronymo. 

The higheſt merit is given to the conduct of Sir 
Charles, and to the advice he gave, not to preci- 
pitate the noble Clementina. 

Lord and Lady L. Lord and Lady G. when 
ve are by ourſelves, felicitate ne more than any 
body elſe, on theſe joyful changes; for they _ 
7 
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ly ſay, that I could not look but on the happine!s 
of Lady Clementina as cilential to my own. 

But your congratulations, my deareſt grand- 
mamma, I moit particularly expect, that in this 
whole critical event, which brought to England a 
lady ſo deſerving of every one's love, not one 
ſhadow of doubt has ariſen of. the tender, in- 
violable affection of the belt of meg to his grateful 
Harriet. | 

So peculiarly circumſtanced as he was, how un- 
aFetedly noble has been his behaviour to his 
w1ifr, and his FRIEND, in the preſence of both! 
How often, though cauſeleſsly (becauſe of the no- 
bleneſs of the lady's heart), have J filently withed 
him to abate of his outward tenderneſs to me be- 
ore her, thongh ſuch as became che pureſt mind 
Nothing but the conlcious integrity of his own, 
heart, above diſguiſcs or conceal:nents, as his 
ever was, could thus gloriouſly have carried him 
throngh ſitantions ſo delicate. 

He had, from the fr!t, avowed his friendly, his 
compaſſionating love, as well as admiration, of 
this noble lady: That generous avowal prepared 
his Harriet to evhect, that he ſhould behave with. 
tenderneſs to her, even had not her tranſccndent 
worthineſs done honour to every one who paid her 
honour. To her he applauded, he exalted his 
Harriet : She was prepared to exped that he would 
recognize, in the face of the ſun, obligations that 
he nad entered into at the altar: And both knew 
that he was a god man; and that a good man can- 
not allow himſelf either to palliate or temporize 
with a duty, whether it regarded ſriendihip, or a 
ſtill cloſer and more ſacred union. How many 
difficulties will the character and intervention of a 
man ot undoubted virtue obviate ! What cannot 
he effect? What force has his example! Sir 
Charles Grandiſon's love is a love to be gloried in. 
Magnanimity and tenderneſs are united in his noble 
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heart. Littleneſs of any kind has no place in it: 
All that know him are ſtudious to commend them- 
ſelves to his favourable opinion; ſolicitous about 
what he will think of them; and, ſuppreſſing 
common ſoibles before him, find their hearts ex- 
pand, nor know how to be mean. 

O my God! do thou make me thankful for 
ſuch a friend, protector, director, huſband ! In- 
creaſe with my gratitude to THEE, my merits to him, 
and my power of obliging him. For urs sAxR, 
ſware to him [i, my grandmamma, he bids be 
1% prayer know it is yours] in the awſul hour 
approaching, his Harriet, whoſe life and welfare, 
he aſſures her, are the deareſt part of his own. 


— ———_— 


LENT TE VL. 
Lady Graxpisox, To Mrs Suizrrr. 


St Famess-ſquare, Monday, Fune 18. 

OW, at laſt, my deareſt grandmamma, 1s the 

day arrived that we are ſetting out for 

Dover. We hall lodge at Canterbury this night, 

and reach Dover to-morrow, How fad our 
h2arcts ! 


Canterbury, Monday Night. 
lernt we are! How we look upon one anotucr ! 
The parting of dear friends how grievous !- How 
does Sir Charles endeavour—But Lady Clementi— 
114 is, to outward appearance, an heroine. What 
a grandeur of ſou}! She would not be thought to 
be concerned at leaving Sir Charles Grandiſon: 
But Ice the is inward!y a ſufferer. Jeronymo is 
iikent. I hope he repents not his ſtay to oblige 
his dear friend, and us all. The Marquis and 
Marchioneſs are continually comforting W 

an 
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(and declare it to be needful) with the hope of ſee- 
ing us in a few months. Thank God, they have 
a finer ſeaſon to go back, than they had to 
come hither: And they have ſound the jewel they 
had loſt, 

I ſhould have told yon, that Lord and Lady IL. 
and Lord and Lady C. took leave of us at Ro- 
cheſter ; thinking ſo large a train would be incon- 
venient to thoſe to whom they wiſhed to do ho- 
nour. How tender was the parting ; particularly 
between Lady Cl:mentina and Lady L.! 


Ten 9 Clock, Monday Night. 
I am in my chamber here. Know not what to 
do with myſelf. —Yet cannot write, Muſt again 
join company Is not iny Sir Charles in com- 


pany ? 


Dover, Tueſday Nights. 
Herz, here, we are! How fſoolith to attempt: 
the pen! I know net what to do with myſelf. 
The veſſel is ready; every one is ready. To- mor- 
row morning, by Cay-light, it the wind—O what 
company to one another! Huw does the cear Cle- 
mentina now melt into tears and tendernies l— 
Dear lady! What prayers has ſhe put up ſor me! 
What tender bleſſings has ihe poured out upon 
me! How have we ble{{2d, ſoothed and endea- 
voured to conſole each other! What vows of more 
than ſiſterly affection ! Mrs Beaumont! the excel- 
lent Mrs Beaumont, he now is allo affected 
She never loved, at ſo thort an acquain- 
tance, the ſays, any mortal as ſhe loves me. 
Bleſſes my dear Sir Charles, for his tender, yet 
manly love to me! we have engaged to correl- 
pond with each other, and in Italian chiefly, as 
with Lady Clcmentina, in order to perfect myſelf 
in that language, aud to make myſelf, as the 
Marchivacſs fondly fays, an Italian woman, and. 
ber other daughter, 
CET Deovers 
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Dever, Wedneſday Morn ig. 

CxvErL tenderneſs ! they would not let me ſte 
them embark. Sir Charles laid his commands 
npon me (I will call them ſo, becauſe I obey'd re- 
luctantly) not to quit my chamber. Over-night 
we parted! What a ſokmn 'parting ! Sir Charles 
and Mrs Beaumont only—But are they gone? 
They are! Zzdeed they arc—Sir Charles, to whom 
ſeas and mountains are nothing, when either the 
jervice or pleaſure of his friends call upon him, is 
embarked with them. He will ſee them landed 
and accomodated at Calais, and then will return 
to Dover, to his expecting Harriet, His Jcrony- 
wo, his Beauchamp, and good Dr Bartlett, are 
left to protect and comfort her. What a tender 
{farewel between the Doctor and Father Mare— 
ſcotti laſt night! They, alſo, are to be conſtant 
correſpondents: The welfare of each family is to 
be one of their ſubjects. 

Lady Clementina was not afraid of paſſing a 
doilterous ſea, and the bay of Biſcay, in a wintry 
ſcaſon, when the purſued the flight that then was 
firſt in her view. Her noble mother, while ſhe 
was in ſearch of her daughter, had no fears: Bur 
now, the pangs of uncertainty and ardour of im- 
patience being over, they both very thanklully 
embraced Sir Charles's offer (his reſo/utivn, I thould 
fay ; for he would not have been refuſed) to ac- 
company them over. 'The Marquis complimented 
him, that every one would think themſelves ſafe in 
the company of fo good a man !—How will they 
be able to part with him! He with them ! but in 
a twelvemonth we fthall all, God willing, meet 
again; and if the Almighty hear our prayers, 
have cauſe to rejoice in Lady Clementina's con- 
firmed ſtate of mind. 

Friday Morning. 

Tur belt of men, of friends, of huſbands, is 
returned from Calais, chearful, gay, lively, lovely, 

fraught 
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fraught with a thouſand bleſſings ſor his Harriet. 
We ſhall ſet out, and hope to reach Canterbury 
this night, on our return to town. 

Sir Charles aſſures me, that he left the dear 
ſiſter of my heart not unhappy. She was a/l her- 


felf at parting [his own words]; magnanimous, 


yet condeſcendingly affettionate [his words alſo] ; as 
one who was not afraid or athamed of her ſiſterly 
love for him. He took leave of her with a ten- 
derneſs worthy of his friendſhip for her; a ten- 
derneſs that the brave and the good ever ſhew to 
thoſe who are deſcrving of their love. 

"He particularly recommended it to her father, 
mother, the biſhop, and Father Mareſcotti (the 
two latter to enforce it upon the general), that 
they would not urge the noble lady, not even 
upon the expectation ſhe had given them; bur 
leave her wholly to her own will, and her on 
way. Thcy all promiſed they would, and (the 
poor Laurana being now no more) undertook for 
the General. 

He tells me that he had engaged the Count of 
Belvedere, on his departure trom England, to 
promiſe to make his court to her only by ſilent aſ- 
fiduitics, and by thoſe acts of beneficence and ge- 
neroſity which were ſo natural to him, and ſo wor- 
thy of his ſplendid fortune. 


| St Famess-Square, Sunday Morning. 

LasT night, bleſſed be God, we came hither in 
he: 1th and ſpirits. We are preparing for church. 
There ſhall we pray for the travellers, and be 
thankful for ourſelves. 

I expe& Lord and Lady L. Lord and Lady G. 
and my couſin Reeves, according to the following 
billet from the ever lively Lady G. 

« My Harriet, thank God, is arrived, and in 
&« health and ſpirits. Caroline and Mrs Reeves, 
« I know, will long to congratulate you. L have 

« therefore 
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te therefore ſent to invite them to dinner with you. 
« Their good men, and mine of courſe, mult be 
« admitted. I know my brother will not be diſ- 
& pleaſed. He is indulgent to all the whimſics of 
& his Charlotte that carry in the faco cf them, as 
&« this does, affectionate freedom. Beſides, it is 
« ſtealing time for him: I know he will not long 
& be in town, and mult ſee us all before he leaves 
„ it. He will haſten to the hall, in order to pur- 
& ſue the glorious ſchemes of benevolence which 
& he has formed, and in which hundreds will find. 
« their account. 

But let the green damaſk bed-chamber be got 
ce in a little ſort of order, tor a kind of nurſery : 
„ Where we dine we ſup. My Marmouſet muſt 
« be with me you know. I have beſpoke Lady 
« L.*s—Mrs Reeves is to bring her's. They are 
« to crow at one another, and we are to have a 
« ſqualling concert, As it is Sunday, I will ſing 
% an anthem to them. My pug will not crow it 
& I don't ſing. Yet I am afraid the little Pagans. 
« will be leſs alive to a Chriſtian hymn than to the 
« ſprightlier Phillida, Pfiilida, of Tom Durtey. 
« long to ſee how my agreeable Italian, poor 
« thing ! bears the abſence of his father and mo- 
« ther. Bid him rub himſelf up and look chear- 
« ful, or I ſhall take him into our nurſery to com- 
&« plete the chorus, when our brats are in a ſqual- 
<« ling fit. Adieu till to-morrow, my dear, and: 
« ever dear Harriet!“ 


Lady G. is a charming nurſe, She muſt be ex- 
tracrdinary in whatever ſhe does. Signor Jero- 
nymo admires her of all women. But the ſome- 
times makes him look about him, He rejoices 
that he is with us, and is in charming ſpirits. He 
is extremely fond of children, particularly fo of 
Lady G.'s—It is indeed one of the fineit infants 
I ever ſaw; and he calls it, after her, His Mar- 

| mouſet,, 
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mouſet, hugging it twenty times a · day to his good- 
natur'd bolom. It would delight you to hear her 
ling to it, and to ſee her toſs it about. Such a 
ſetting-out in matrimony ; who would have ex- 
pected Charlotte to make ſuch a wife, mother, 
nurſe !-- Her brother is charmed with her. He 
draws her into the pleaſantry that ſhe loves; lays 
himſelf open to it, and Lord G. ſares the better 
tor their vivacity. Sir Charles generally contrives 
to do him honour, by appealing to him when 
Charlotte is, as he complains, over lively with 
himſelf : But that is, in truth, when he himfelf 
takes her down, and compliments her as if ſhe 
were an over-match for him. She often, at theſe 
times, ſhakes her head at me, as if the was ſenſi» 
ble of his ſuperiority in her own way. 

But how I trifle! I am ready, quite ready, my 
dear Sir Charles. Lead your ever-grateful Har- 
riet to the houſe of the All-good, All-merciful, 
All-mighty. There ſhall I, as I always do, edify 
by your chearful piety ! 


Sunday aſternoon. 

A xxw engagement, and of a melancholy kind, 
calls Sir Charles away ſrom me again. In how 
many ways may a good man be ſerviceable to his 
fellow creatures ! 

About two h-urs ago. a near relation of Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen came hither in Sir Hargrave's 
chariot and fix (the horſes ſmoaking) to beg he 
would ſet out with him, it poſſible, to the unhap- 
py man's houſe on the foreit, where he has been 
ſor a ſortnight paſt reſigned to his /aff hope (and 
uſually the phyſician's /a/? preſcription) the air. 
The gentleman's ame is Pollexfen. He will, if 
the poor man die childleſs, enjdy the greateſt part 
of his large eſtate. Mr Pollexten is a worthy man, 
I believe, notwithſtanding Sir Hargrave's ſormer 

| diſregard 
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diſregard to him and jealouſies * ; for, after he had 
delivered his meſſage from his couſin, which was 
to beſeech the comfort of Sir Charles's preſence, 
and to declare that he could not die in peace un- 
leſs he ſaw him, he ſeconded Sir Hargrave's re- 
queſt with tears in his eyes, and an earneſtneſs 
that had both honeſty and compaſſion in it. Sir 
Charles wanted not this to induce him to go, for 
he looks upon viliting the ſick, in ſuch urgent ca- 
ſes, as an indiſpenſible duty: And waiting but till 
the horſes had baited, he ſet out with Mr Pollex- 
fen with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, only ſaying to 
me—lIt is a wonder if the poor man be ſenſible, 
that he thought not of Dr Bartlett rather than ot 
me. 

Mr Merceda, Mr Bagenball, and now Sir Har- 
grave Pollexfen, in the prime of their youth !— 
So lately revelling in full health, even to wanton- 
nefs ! Companions in iniquity !— In ſo few months! 
—'Thou! Almighty, comfort the poor man in his 
laſt agonics ! — receive him! From my very ſoul 
I forgive him thoſe injuries which I— But well I 
may— Since, great as they were, they proved the 
means of my being brought acquainted with the 
lord of my wifhes, the beſt of men. 

Having filled my paper with the journal of near a 
week, I will conclude here, my dear grandmamma, 
with every tender wiſh and fervent prayer for the 
health and happineſs of all my dear friends in North» 
amptonſhire, who ſo kindly partake in that of 

| Their and Your 
HarrieT GranDisoN. 


LETTER 


See Sir Hargrave's letter to Dr Bartlett, Vol. 
VI. P. 133. 
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LETTER LEE 
Lady Grannison, To Mrs SuikLEy, 


IWedneſday, July 4. 
H, my grandmamma !—The poor Sir Har- 
grave! | 

Sir Charles returned but this morning. He 
found him ſenfible. He rejoiced to ſee him. He 
mſtantly begged his prayers. He wrung his hands, 
wept, lamented his paſt free life. Fain, ſaid he, 
would I have been intruſted with a few years trial 
of my penitence. I have wearied Heaven with 
my prayers to this purpoſe. I deſerved not, per- 
haps, that they ſhould be heard. My conſcience 
cruelly told me, that I had neglected a multitude 
of opportunities! {lighted a multitude of warnings ! 
O Sir Charles Grandiſon ! It is a hard, hard thing 
to die! In the prime of youth too !—Such noble 
poſſeſſions !— 

And then he warned his ſurrounding friends, 
and made eompariſons between Sir Charles's hip- 
pineſs and his own miſery. Sir Charles, at his 
requeſt, ſat up with him all * : He endeavour- 
ed to adminiſter comfort to him, and called out 
for mercy for him, when the poor man could only, 
by expreſſive looks, join in the ſolemn invocation. 
Sir Hargrave had begged he would cloſe his eyes. 
He did. He ſtaid to the laſt painful moment. 
Judge what ſuch a heart as Sir Charles's mult have 
felt on the awtul occaſion ! 

Poor Sir Hargrave Pollexfen !—May he have 
met with mercy — the All- merciful! 

He gave his will into Sir Charles's hands, ſoon 
after he came down, He has made him his ſole 
executor. Have you not been told that Sir Charles 
had heretofore reconciled him to his relations, and 
heirs at law? He had the pleaſure of finding the re- 
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conciliation ſincere. The poor man ſpoke kindly 
to them all. They were tenderly careful of him. 
He acknowledged their care. 

I cannot write for tears. — The poor man, in the 
laſt ſolemn act of his life, has been intendedly kind, 
but really eruel, to me.—-I ſhould have been a ſin- 
cere mourner for him (a life ſo miſpent !) without 
this act of regard for me—He has left me, as a 
ſmall atonement, he calls It, for the terrors he once 
gave me, a very large legacy in money (Sir Charles 
has not yet told me — and his jewels and plate. 
And he has leſt Sir Charles a noble one beſides. He 
died immenſely rich. Sir Charles is grieved at both 
legacies: And the more, as he cannot give them 
back to the heirs, for they declare that = bound 
them under a ſolema oath (and by a curſe, if they 
broke it) not to accept back, cither from Sir 
Charles or me, the large bequelts he told them he 
had made us: And they aſſured Sir Charles, that 
they would be religiouſly bound by it. 

Many unhappy objects will be the better for theſe 
bequelts. Sir Charles tells me, that he will not in- 
tertere, no, not ſo much as by his advice, in the diſ- 
poſal of mine. You, madam, and my aunt Selby, 
muſt dire& me, when it comes into my hands. Sir 
Charles intends, that the poor man's memory ſhall 
receive true honour from the diſpoſition of his le- 
gacy to him. He is pleaſed with his Harriet, for 
the concern ſhe expreſſes for this unhappy man. 
The moſt indulgent of huſbands finds out ſome rea- 
ſon to praiſe her for every thing the ſays and does. 
But could He be otherwiſe than the beſt of Hus- 
BANDS who was the moſt dutiful of Sons; who is 
the moſt affectionate of BxoTHERs ; the molt faith - 
ful of Fxitnws ; who is good upon principle, in e- 
very relation of life ? | 

What, my dear grandmamma, is the boaſted cha- 
racter of the molt of thoſe who are called HEROES, 
to the un oſtentatious merit of a rau Goop 
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MAN ? In what a variety of amiabl? lights does ſich 
an one appear? In how many ways is he a bleſſing 
and a joy to his fellow-creatures ? 

And this bleſſing, this joy, your Harriet can call 
more peculiarly her own ! 

My ſingle heart, methinks, is not big enough to 
contain the gratitude which ſnch a lot demands. 
Let the overflowings of your pious joy, my dearelt 
grandmamma, join with my thanktfulncſs, in paying 
part of the immenſe debt for 


Your undeſervedly happy 


Harrier GRAN DISOx. 
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A CoN CLV DING NOTE 
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THE Editor of the foregoing collection has 
the more readily undertaken to publiſh it, 
becauſe he thinks human nature has often, of late, 
been ſhewn in a light too degrading; and he 
hopes, ſrom the ſeries of letters it will be ſeen, that 
characters may be good without being unnatural. 
Sir Charles Granditon himſelf is ſenſible of imper- 
fections, and, as the reader will remember, accuſes 
himſelf more than once of tendencies to pride 
and pation, which it required his utmoſt caution 
and vigilance to rein-in; and many there are who 
look upon his offered compromiſe with the Porretta 
tamily, in allowing the daughters of the propoſed 
marriage to be brought vp by the mother, reſer- 
ving to himſelt che education of the ſons only, as a 
blot in the character. Indeed, Sir Charles himſelt 
declares to the General, that he would not have 
come into ſuch a compromiſe in a beginning ad- 
dreſs, not even with a princeſs. 

Notwithſtanding this, it has been obſerved by 
ſome, that, in general, he approaches too near the 
faultleſs character which critics cenſure as above 
nature: Yet it ought to be oblerved too, that he 
performs no cne action which is not in the power 
of any man in his ſituation to perſorm ; and that 
he checks and reſtraims himſelf in no one inſtance, 

in 
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in which it is not the duty of a prudent and good 
man 5 reſtrain himſelf, 

It has been objected by ſome perſons, that « 
man leſs able by ſtrength or fill to repel an af- 
front, than Sic Charles appears to have been, could 
not, with /uch honour, lrave extricated kimfelf out 
of diſſicultics on refuſing a challenge. And this 
is true, meaning by Hen⁰iu¹ν the favourable opinion 
of the European world, from the time of its being 
over-run by Gothic barbariſm, down to the pre- 
ſent. But as that notion of honour is evidently an 
abſurd and miſchievous one, and yet multitudes 
are at a Joſs to get over it, the rejection and confu- 
tation of it by a perſon whom, it was viſible, the 
conſideration of his own ſafety did not influence, 
mult ſurely be of no ſmall weight. And when it 
is once allowed, that there are caſcs and circum- 
ſtances in which theſe polite izvitations to murder 
may conſiſtently with honour be dilregarded, a lit- 
tle attention will eaſily ſiad others; vulgar notions 
will inſenſibly wear out, and more ground be gain- 
ed by degrees than could have been attempted with 
hope of ſucceſs at once: till at length all may 
come to ſtand on the firm footing of reaſon and 
religion. | 

In the mean time, they who are leis qualified to 
carry off right behaviour with honour in the eye 
of common judges, will, however, be eſteemed for 
it by every ſerious and prudent perſon ; and per- 
haps, inwardly, by many who are mean enough to 
join outwardly in blaming them. | 

Indeed, when a perſon hath deſerved harſh treat- 
ment, his acquieſcence under it may generally be 
imputed to fear alone, and ſo render him an ob- 
ject at once of hatred and ridicule, hardly poſſible 
to be borne: But he who ſupports a conduct e- 
qually offenſive by ever ſo much brutal courage, 
though a leſs contemptible, is a vaſtly more deteita- 
ble creature. Whilſt an upright and harmleſs man, 
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ſup, oſe him ever ſo timorous, merits rather a kind 
ſort of pity, than violent ſcorn. 

But whoever declines forbidden inſtances of 
ſelt-vindication, not from fear, but from principle; 
which is always to be preſumed, if his regard to 
principle be ſteady and uniform in other things ; 
ſuch a one, however inferior to Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon in advantages of nature and art, yet, if he 
ſhews real greatneſs of mind in ſuch things as all 
men may, needs not doubt but he ſhall be reſpecte d 
by molt, and may be ſufficiently eaſy, though he is 
deſpiſed by ſome. He will ſtill have the ſatisfac- 
tion of reflecting that the laws of all nations are of 
his ſide “, and only the uſurped authority of a ſilly 


modern cuſtom againſt him; that, ca many occa- 


4 

* It is fo highly worth cbſerving that even the milita- 
ry law of our own country is ſtrongly againfl duelling, 
that the Editor canuot help ſubieiuing an extract out 
of the articles of wat, and recommending it to the con- 
fideration of all military perſens. 

| Arlett AR 

* — Nor ſhall any cfficer or ſoldier preſume: to 
* ſendachallerge to any officer or ſoldier, to figlt a 
* duel, upon pain of being caſhiered, if he be an cflicer ; 
or ſufſering the ſcvereſt corporal puniſl, ment, if a non— 
* commiſſioned officer, or private ſoldier : and if any 
* offfcer, or non-commiſſioned officer, commandirg a 
«© guard, ſhall willingly and knowingly ſuficr any per— 
* fon whatever to go forth to fight a duc], they ſhall be 
“ puniihed as above; and all ſeconds alſo, and carriers 
* of challenges, ſhall be taken as principals, and puni- 
„ thed accordingly.— Nor ſhall any officcr or ſoldier 
«© upbraid another for reſuſing a challenge, ſince, ac- 
„ cording to theſe our orders, they but do the duty of 
*« ſoldiers, who ought to ſubjea themſelves to diſcipline : 
And we do acquit and diſcharge all men who hare 
«© quarrels offered or challenges ſent to them, of all diſ- 
«© grace, or opinion of difadvantage, in their obedience 
* hereunto: And whoſoever ſhall upbraid them, and 
« offend in this caſe, ſhall be puniſhed as a challenger,” 
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ſions, worthy men in all ages have patiently ſuf- 
fered falſe diſgrace for adhering to their duty; 
that the true bravery is to adhere to all duties un— 
der all diſadvantages; and, that refufing a ducl is 
a duty to ourſelves, or fellow-creatures, and our 
Make. And whoever ads on theſe principles, 
the more reproach he ungergocs ſor it, rather than 
be driven, like a coward, by the ſcoffs of his fellow- 
ſubjects, to rebel againit the Sovrxricn of the uni- 
verſe, will have the more delightful conſciouſneſs 
of a ſtrong inward principle of piety and virtue, 
and the more diſtinguiſhing reward from the final 
judge of all, who alone diſpoſes of that honour 
which ſhall never fade. 

It has been ſaid, in behalf of many modern fic- 
titious picces, in which authors have given ſucceſs 
(and hbapfin:ſs, as it is called) to their heroes of 
vicious, if not of profligate characters, that they 
have exhibited human nature as it 16. Its corrup- 
tion may, indeed, be exhibited in the faulty cha- 
racer; but need pictures of this be held out in 
books? Is not vice crowned with ſucceſs, trinns- 
phant, and rewarded, aud perhaps ſet off with wit 
and ſpirit, a dangerous repreſentation! and 1s ic, 
made even ere dangerous by the haſty reforma- 
tion introduced, in contradiction to all probability, 
for the ſake of patching up what is called a happy 
ending ? 

The God of nature intended not human nature 
for a vile and contemptible thing : And many are 
the inſtances, in every age, of thoſe whom he en- 
ables, amidſt all the ſrailties of mortality, to do it 
honour. Still the beſt perſormances of human 
creatures will be imperfect ; but, ſuch as they are, 
it is ſurely both delightful and inſtructive to dwell 
ſometimes on this bright ſide of things; to ſnew, 
by a ſerics of facts in common lite, what a eegece 
of excellence may be attained and preſerved amicic 
the infection of taſhionable vice and ſoily, 
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Sir CHarLEs GrAnDiISON is therefore, in the 
general tenor of his principles and conduct (tho” 
exeried in peculiarities of circumſtances that cau- 
not always be accommodated to particular imita- 
tion), propoſed for an example; and, in offering 
him as ſuch, were his character (till more perfect 
than it is preſumed to be, the editor is ſupported 
by an eminent divine of our country. 

There is no manner of inconvenience in hav- 
« ing a pattern propounded to us of ſo great per- 
& fection as is above our reach to attain to; and 
4 there may be great advantages in it. The way 
to excel in any kind, is, tima quague exempla 
« adimitandum proponere ; © to propoſe the brighteſt 
«© and moſt perfect example to our imitation.” No 
« man can vrite aſter too perſect and good a co- 
« py; and though he can never reach the perfee- 
« tion of it, yet he is like to learn more than by 
« one leſs perſect. He that aims at the heavens, 
« which yet he is ſure to come ſhort of, is like to 
« {hoot higher than he that aims at a mark within 
« his reach. 

« Beſides, that the excellency of the pattern, as 
* it leaves room ſor continual improvement, ſo it 
« kindles ambition, and makes men ſtrain and con- 
© tend to the utmoſt to do better. And, though 
&« he can never hope to equal the example before 
& him, yet he will endeavour to come as near it as 
% he can. So that a perfect pattern is no hin- 
« drance, but an advantage rather, to our im- 
4% provement in any kind.“ 


Tillotſon, Vol. II. Serm. LVII. P. 577. 
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HISTORICAL axv CHARACTERISTICAL, 
TO THE 
EIGHTH VOLUME or ruis WORK, 


A BSENCE of lovers, promotive of a cure for 
love, 227. 
Advice or cautions to women, 312. 
Age, much obliged to the Spectator, 214. 
Anger, 78. 
Arby, Mrs Penelope, an affected old maid, 213. 
Vartiett, Dr Ambroſe, preſented by Sir Charles 
Grandiſon to his bride at Grandiſon- hall, 21. 
His method of family-devotion, 56. His ac- 
count of Sir Charles's economy, 48 to 51. 
Dire&s the hoſpitality of the Chriſtmas ſeaſon ; 
a blefling to all around him, 68. His anſwer 
to a caſe put to him, by Miſs Jervois, as if not 
her own, 97. His advice, Sir Charles ſays, 
made him always ſure of the ground he ſtood 
upon, 137. He and Father Mareſcotti mutual- 
ly admire and love each other, notwithſtandin 
the difference of religion, 232. Are inſeparable, 
236. Promiſes to accompany the Grandiſon fa- 
mily when they viſit Italy, 298. Tender fare- 
well between him and Father Mareſcotti, 306. 
| | Bartlett, 
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Bariieit, Mr, genteelly ſupported in Sir Charles 
Grandiſon's ſervice, 37. 

Beauchamp, Sir Harry, Sir Charles Grandiſon at- 
tends him, 17. He dies, 40. 

Beauchamp, Lady, her affairs in her widowhood 
regulated to her ſatisfaction by Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, 58. Demands a third place in the 
friendſhip between him and her ſon-in-law, 59. 

Beauchamp, Mr Edward, his generous as well as 
dutiful behaviour to his widowed ſtep-mother, 
58, His application to Sir Charles Grandiſon 
for Miſs Jervois in marriage, 136. What paſſes 
between the two friends on that occaſion, 126 to 
138. Attends Mils Jervois to Northamptonſhire, 
163. Viſits Sir Charles and his Italian friends 
at Grandiſon-hall, 232. Miſs Jervois conſults 
Lady Grandiſon concerning him, 282. (See 
Miſs Jervois). Lady Grandiſon's anſwer praiſ- 
ing him, 284. Accompanies Sir Charles and 
his Lady, and their Italian friends, to Dover, 
on the latter's leaving England, 306. 

Beaumont, Mrs, acquaints Lady Clementina's ſa- 
mily with the particulars of her flight, 106. 
Accompanies the Porretta family to England in 
ſearch of her, 107. Arrives at Dover with them, 
164. And at London, 173. Felicitates Lady 
Grandiſon, 177. Introduced by Sir Charles to 
Lady Clementina, 192. That Lady's fine ad- 
dreſs to her as ſoothingly and kindly anſwered 
by her, 193. She always, Lady Clementina ſays, 
knew how to blunt the keen _ of calamity, 
ib. Viſits Sir Charles and his lady, with Cle- 
mentina, 195. Receives a letter from her 
friends at Florence, urging her return, and ac- 
quainting her with Olivia's reflections on Cle- 
mentina, 237. Confers with Clementina on the 
ſubject, 238 to 241. Affected at parting with 
Lady Grandiſon on her return to Italy, 305. 


They agreed to correſpond with each other, ib. 
See 
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See Lady Clementina; vir Charles Grandiſon; 
Miſs Byron. 
Belvedere, Count of, accompanies the Porretta fami- 
ly to England, in ſearch of Lady Clementina, 
108, Vilits Lady Grandiſon in St James's ſquare, 
167. His character by that Lady greatly to 
his advantage, 167. He highly admires her, 
163, Aſſumes the name of Marſigli, in order to 
conceal his being in England, 171. His polite 
behaviour to Lady Grandiſon, 174. Avows his 
continued love for Lady Clementina, ib. He re- 
ceives Sir Charles's propoſals cf general recon- 
c:liation between that lady and her friends 
(which cqually bind her to give up her fa- 
vourite ſcheme of the ſequeſtered life, 
and her fricnds not to urge her to mar- 
ry) with great emotion; but ſtill hoping, 
gow way to the ſeeming ncceflity, 184. 
lis being in England, with the greateſt 
cuution, broke to Lady Clementina, 195 
to 199. Interview with her; affecting 
ſcenes on the occaſion, 202 to 20”, He and 
Signors Sebaſtiano and Juliano propoſe to ſtay 
in town for ſome weeks, while their friends ac- 
company Sir Charles to Grandiſon-hall, 208. 
Indiſpoſed 236. Loiters in town; afraid to go 
to Grandiſon-hall, becauſe his next viſit to Lady 
Clementina muſt be a parting one, 242. Every 
one pities him, yet endeavours to prevail on him 
to purſue his better fortune at Madrid, ib. Praiſ- 
ed for his beneficent ſpirit, ib. Makes his will, 
and leaves all in his power to the Porretta fa- 
mily, if he die unmarried, 251. Not to Lady 
Clementina; his generous reaſon why, ib. De- 
clares that if her malady ſhould be renewed by 
reaſon of her friends? favour to him, he ſhould 
be the moſt miſerable of men, ib. Further ge- 
nerous leclarations of his inviolable love to her, 
ib. Never will marry while ſhe remains lngle, 
1 
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ib. Where ſhe is, he ſays, he would hope to 
conduct, to guide, to compoſe her noble mind, 
ib. He would admirc, equally with her, that 
beſt of men, whoſe goodnels is not more the ob- 
jet of her love than of his veneration, 252. 
Jealous as he is of his honour, he ſays, he would 
fatisfy the charmer of his ſoul, that he approved 
of her ſiſterly love to a man ſo excellent; nor 
ſhould ſhe be left to the filent diſtreſs of her own 
heart, ib. He goes down to Grandiſon- hall; 
deſcription of his perſon by Lady G. 272. De- 
clines going to Spain, as he intends, 279. 
His confuſion, from reverence of her, at 
taking leave, ib. She pities him, and gra- 
ciouſly invites his longer ſtay, 280. Every 
one - congratulates him upon it, ib. He 
is drawn out at table by Sir Chatles, great- 
ly to his advantage, 287. Her letter to 
her father and mother, giving diſtant hopes of 
complying with their will, 291 to 293. Gene- 
ral joy upon it, 293. His generous acquieſcence 
with her future will, whatever it ſhould be, at the 
end of the time ſhe has taken to judge of what 
the ſtate of her mind will then be, and to deter- 
mine accordingly, 296. Paſſes ſix happy days 
at Grandiſon hall, 299 The parting ſcene on 
his ſetting out to embark ſor Italy, ib. : 
Beneficence, 49, 276. 

Brothers and jiſters, 140. 

Byron, Miſs, the tenants' jubilee, 7. The bride ſees 
company, 8. Returns vilits, 10. Bali at Shir- 
ly-manor, ib. Parting ſcene between her and 
her grandmother, 14. Her uncle, aunt, Lucy, 
and Mr Deane, accompany her to town ; jour- 
nal of her proceeding as Lady Grandiſon, 15. 
Politely and tenderly put into poſſeſſion of Gran- 
diſon- hall as her own houſe, 21. Received with 
bleſſings by Dr Bartlett, ib. Sir Charles's af- 


fectionate politeneſs to all her accompanying 
q friends, 
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friends, 22. Mrs Curzon, the houſe keeper, 
preſented to her, 23. Deſcription of the ladies? 
drawing- room, ib. Her oratory or library, ib. 
Sir Charles's ſtudy, 24. Muſic-parlour, 25. 
be ib. The park, garden, orchard, 
chapel, gallery, &c. 27. He ſurpriſes her with 
linging verſes in honour of her to the organ, 
29. She deſires her grandmother, whenever the 
prays for the continuance of her happineſs, to 
include that of Lady Clementina, 32. Appear» 
ance at church, 33. Deſirous of emulating the 
late excellent Lady Grandiſon, ib. In the pic- 
ture-gallery is made acquainted with the hiſtory 
of his anceſtors, 36. Methods of family devo- 
tion, ib. Entertainment and ball for all the 
neighbouring gentry, 38. She deſcribes him in 
the character of the domeſtic man, the chearful 
triend, the kind maſter, the enlivening compa» 
nion, the polite neighbour, the tender huſband, 
39. He ſpeaks to her of Clementina, ſhe ſays, 
with manly tenderneſs ; regrets the precipitating 
of that lady by her friends ; warmly remembers 
Jeronymo; has a ſigh for Olivia; never was 
there, ſhe ſays, a more expanded heart than his, 
40. A cloud has juſt bruſhed by them, in the 
death of Sir Harry Beauchamp, ib. Confe- 
rence between her and Sir Charles about Emily 
and Mr Beauchamp, 41. Her delicate appre- 
henſions, that ſhe loved him before he loved her, 
obviated by him, 42. Chriſtmas ſeaſon to be 
hoſpitably ſolemnized, 44, 67. Female ſervants 
preſented to her by Mrs Curzon, ib. Viſits the 
offices, 45. Servants? library, ib. Method of 
diſpenſing phyſic to the poor, by an honcſt apo- 
thecary, 46. Accidents jubvided for, by re- 
taining a ſkilſul ſurgeon, ib. Thinks ſhe car, 
in heaven only, be happier than ſhe is now, ib. 
Her ſuppoſed ſpeech to him, reprehending the 
ludicrous conduct of Lady G. calculated to _ 

priſe 
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priſe that lady in her own way, 60. Her cour- 
teous behaviour to Sir Kowland Meredith, on 
his viſit to her, on her nuptials (See Sir Rowland 
Mereaitb). Her ſolicitude for Lady Clemen- 
tina, ou that lady's great earneltnels to viſit Eng- 
land, and what 1s mentioned of her in a letter 
from Mr Lowther, 68. Admoniſhes Miſs Jer- 
vois on her earneſtly eying her guardian, 70. 
A converſation between them on that occaſion, 
71. Her opinion of Mr Greville's propoſal for 
her coulin Lucy, and converſation with Lucy 
upon it, 76 to 81. Defends Lady Clementina's 
rejection of the Count of Belvedere againſt Mr 
Lowther, with warmth, 82. Her noble commi— 
ſeration of that lady on the harſh treatment ſhe 
met with from the General, 84. Affecting con- 
verſation between her and Miis Jervois on that 
young lady's Jlove-caſe put to Dr Bartlett, as if 
not her own, but that of a third perſon, 89 to 
101. On Lady Clementina's flight to England, 
ſhe beſeeches (p. 104.) Sir Charles to give her 
inſtant protection, and willingly parts with him 
for her ſake, 111 to 113. His tender letters to 
her in abſence, 114, 121, 126, 136, 141. She 
| is introduced to that lady: Aſſecting ſcenes on 
| that occaſion, 147, & ſeq. Comforts Lady Cle- 
| mentina on her apprehenſions of her friends 
coming into England in queſt of her, 156 to 
160, Parting — between her and Emily, 
on the latter's going down to Northamptonſhire, 
161 to 164. Arrival of the Porretta family at 
Dover, 164. Sir Charles ſets out to bring them 
to town, 165, Her prudent conduct to the 
Count of Belvedere and Signor Sebaſtiano, in 
his abſence, 168 to 170. Further inſtances of 
her affectionate goodneſs to Lady Clementina, 
171. Arrival of the Perretta family at Sir 
Charles's houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare, 175. She 


beſeeches Sir Charles that Lady Clementina 
k may 
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may not be compelled to marry, ib. Is intro- 
ducedito them, 176. Sir Ebarſes's propoſals of 
accommodation. (See Sir Charles Grandiſon.) 
Urges Lady Clementina's acceptance of them, 
183. Applied to by that lady to accompany 
her in the interview the is to have with her fa. 
mily, 187. Her account of that tender meeting, 
188 to 195. [Se Clementinn ]. A vilit made 
to her and Sir Charles by Lady Clementina and 
Mrs Beaumont, 195 to 199. Preſent at Lady 
G.'s labour, 199. Further ſolicitous that Lady 
Clementina ſhould not be compelled to marry, 
200. Rejoices that her Lucy has rejected Mr 
Greville, 201. Applauds Lady Clementina for 
her great behaviour to the Count of Belvedere, 
205, Happy with their gueſts at Grandiſon- 
hall, 209. Refers to Lady G. a cafe put to her by 
Lucy and the other young ladies at Selhy-houſe, 
on the force of a firſt paſſion, 210. In which 
are  included—The caſe of Lady Clementina, 
ib. Her own caſe before marriage, 20 !.—7hat 
of Mrs Penelope Arby, 211.—Mrs Eggleton's 
ſtory, ib.—Mrs Shirley's when a young woman, 
213 to 218. Particular application of the 
ſubject to herſelf, 219. Lady G.'s deciſion 
upon it, 224, & ſeq. Particularizes their hap- 
pineſs at Grandiſon- hall, 231, 232. Reveres 
Lady Clementina, 233. Has nothing to pray 
for but the continuance of her preſent felicity, 
and that Lady Clementina were ſettled in ſome 
way to her own liking, ib. Reflections on 
marriage as a duty, ib. Is of opinion that La- 
dy Clementina thinks diſtance from Sir Charles 
neceſſary for her peace of mind, 235. As Emi- 
ly, ſhe thanks God, finds it, ib. Pities Lady 
Clementina, as ſhe contemplates her forming 
plans for her future life; but is forced often to 
turn away her face to conceal her tears, ib. She 
profeſſes herſelf charmed with Lady G. in the 
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three charaQers of wife, mother and nurſe, 236. 
R over to her opinion, that if the ſecond 
man be worthy, a woman may be happy who 
has not been indulged in her fr/# fancy, ib. — 
She rather hopes this for Emily's ſake, ib. Calls 
Olivia unworthy for caſting reflections on Cle- 
mentina, 237. Subltance of a conference over- 
heard by Lady G. between Lady Clementina 
and Mrs Beaumont, ib. Noble way of thinkin 

with regard to the tenderneſs of Sir Charles 
and Lady Clementina for each other, 241. A 
new occaſion for her to admire that great- 
minded Lady, 242. In Sir Charles's abſence, 
ſhe and Lady Clementina are hardly ever aſun- 
der, 245. Taken ſuddenly ill: Every one 
greatly affected: Lady Clementina and Sir 
Charles particularly, 248. His ſtrict attendance 
on her, and tender concern for her, 249. Lady 
Clementina's diſtreſs on her illneſs, 250. And 
Joy on her recovery, 252. Converſation between 
Sir Charles and her, on that lady's viſible unea- 
ſineſs of mind, 253. Lady Clementina opens 
her heart to her, and ſtill wiſhes to aſſume the 
veil, 255 to 257. She refers her to Sir Charles's 
advice, 256. Conference between her and him, 
in preſence of Lady Grandiſon, 254 to 268. 
Lady Clementina refers herſelf to her for advice 
on what paſſed in this conference, 267. Her 
prudent and tender ſentiments on the occaſion, 
268. [See for further accounts of what paſſed be- 
tween this noble Lady, and her, and Sir Charles, 
the article Clementina.] Lady, G. humo- 
roully concludes for her one of her letters, 273. 
Emily's letter to her, aſking her advice in a 
certain affair, 282. Her anſwer, 284. Ac» 
count of the death of Lady Laurana communi- 
cated to her by the Marchioneſs, 288, Jerony- 
mo allowed to ſtay in England after the reſt of 
his family, 298. She and Sir Charles 5 2 
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leaſed ſrom their promiſe of attending the Por- 
retta family back to Italy, ib. But the next 
ſummer or autumn both families are to meet 
at Bologna, ib. Takes a ſurvey of their preſent 
happy fituation, 302. Rejoices in it, and is 
thankful for it, 304. Accompanies, with Sir 
Charles and others of his family, the noble lady 
and hers to Dover, 305. Sir Charles attends 
them to Calais, and at parting there engages 
the whole Porretta 'amily not to take advan- 
tage of the hopes Lady Clementina had given 
to oblige them, at a'certain period ; but to leave 
her (as he had before engaged the Count of 
Belvedere alſo to promiſe) entirely to her own 
free will, ib. Praiſes Lady G. 308. Sir Har- 
grave Pollexfen's death, legacy to her, &c. zog. 
zo the end. | | 
Cautiont to women in a beginning love, 213, 215. 
Chriſhmas, how to be kept by people of condition, 
144. 
Citizens, not to be deſpiſed in a trading kingdom, 
19. 
Clementina della Porretta, her family in ſpirits, in 
' hopes of prevailing on her to marry the Count 
of Belvedere, 68. Suppoſed to be not right in 
her mind, from her great earneſtneſs to viſit 
England, 69. Receives with great firmneſs the 
news of Sir Charles's nuptiads, and implores a 
bleſſing on him and his bride, ib. The General 
expected from Naples to urge her to marry, ſhe, 
in apprehenſion of his — is deſirous to go 
again to Mrs Beaumont at Florence, ib. Mr 
Laowther's account of her at his leaving Italy, 
81, Lady Grandiſon warmly eſpouſes her 
cauſe, 82. [See Miſs Byron.) She is threat- 
ened by her brother the General, 84. Conver- 
ſation between Sir Charles and his lady on her 
© caſe, 86 to 88. Thoſe violent meaſures end in 
her flight to England, 105. The manner of her 
5 Ee 2 neffecting 
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eflecting it, ib. Diſtraction of her friends, who 
prepare to follow her, 106 to 109. Her affec- 
ting, but wandering letter written to Sir Charles 
ten days after her arrival, 115 to 121. Letters 
between him and her: Their affecting interview, 
122 to 126. He prevails upon her to put her- 
ſelf into Lady L.'s protection, on her own con- 
ditions, 135. Tender interview between her 
and Lady Grandiſon, 147. Deſcription of ber 
perſon, ib. She requeſts Lady Grandiſon's in- 
tereſt with Sir Charles to prevent her being 
compelled to marry, 151. Attracts the general 
admiration, 154. Acquainted with, and prepar- 
ed ſor, the expected arrival of her family, 151 to 
157. - Generous converiatioz between the two 
ladies, 160. Acquainted with her family's ar- 


rival, 166. Agrees, but with difficulty, to the 


articles of accommodation drawn up by Sir 
Charles, 186. Intreats Lady Grandiſon's ſup- 
porting hand on being to be introduced to her 
parents, 187. Her obſervations on the propoſ- 
ed conditions, 189. Introduced to her family, 
and. jerſully received, 194. Signs the articles 
kerſelf, but dutiſully reſuſes to bind her. parents, 
202. Her interview with the Gone of Hove. 
dere, and generous reaſons for not admitting 
his addreſs, 202 to 205. Every. body next - to 
adores her for her great behaviour on this occa- 
ſion, 206. She wiſhes the Count as happy in 
marriage as Sir Charles Grandiſon, 207. Goes 
down with her family to Grandiſon-hall, 2cg. 
Lady Grandiſon's arguments: ions on her caſe 
to her 1 274. Deßprous, to leave 
England, 235. Draws up ideal plans for her 
ſuture life, ib. Her ſelf applications on hearing 
_ Miſs Jervois's ſtory, 237. Her conference with 
Mrs Beaumont on that ſubject, and on Olivia's 
reflections upon her, 238, &-ſeq. Her obſerva- 
tions on Sir Charles's letter to |} lady, Prad as 
| f 5 tae 
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the Count of Belvedere, 241, & ſeq. Accuſes 
herſelf as the cauſ# of Lady Grandiſon's illneſs, 
248, 250. Conference with Lady Grandiſon, 
in which the reſumes her withes to take the veil, 
254 to 257. Conſults Sir Charles upon it; iſſue 
of that conſultation, 260 to 268. Shuns com- 
pany, even that of Sir Charles, 268. Gene- 
rouſly pities Laurana for her ſlighted love of the 
Count of Belvedere, 269. Puts a home queſtion 
to Lady Grandiſon, 270. Both ladies great 
and noble, 271. Her interview with the Count 
on his coming down to take leave of her, 273. 
Another, in which ſhe treats him with compat- 
ſion, 279. Shews him marks of complaiſance, 
287. Her written propoſal to her parents, 291. 
It is joyfully received by all the parties concern- 
ed, 293. Another interview between her and 
the Count, 295. How ſhe receives the news of 
her couſin Laurana's death, 298. Plan ſettled 
by her (at her family's deſire) with regard to 
the future viſit of Sir Charles, his lady, and his 
ſiſters and their lords, to her family at Bologna, 
299. Parting ſcene between her and the Count, 
ib. An affecting converſation between her, and 
Sir Charles and, his lady, in the garden, zoo. 
Temple to be built upon the ſpot, ſacred to 
friendſhip, and to be called by her name, 301. 
Tranquillity ſeems to be taking poſſeſſion of her 
noble heart, 30z. Sets out with her family for 

Dover, 304. Outwardly an heroine, but in- 
wardly a ſufferer, ib. As the parting hour 
draws near, melts into tears and tenderneſs, 206s 
Sir Charles accompanies them to Calais, ib, 
Leaves her not unhappy, and her friends reſolv- 
ing, to the utmoſt of their power, to make her 
happy, 307. 

Concea!ments, lovers', 96. 

Conceit, 19. 140. 

Co nſcience, 128. 


E e 3 Conſolation, 
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Conſalatiau, 69, 219, 226. | | 
Eurzon,: Mrs, Sir Charles Grandiſon's prudent 
houſe- keeper, 23, 26, 31, 44 to 48. 

D. Counteſs Dowager of, ber reaſonings againſt 
romantic notions in love approved of by Mrs 
Shirley, 212. Her further reaſonings on the 
ſame ſubject, as quoted by Lady G. 230. 

Dagley, Anthony, Lady Clementina's Engliſh ſer- 
vant, 105, 107. His good character from that 
lady, 120, 124. | 

Danby, Mr Thomas, Mr Edward and Miſs Danby, 
. vilited by Sir Charles Grandiſon, 17. 

Deane, Mr, determines to reſide near Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, 67, 145. Settles his affairs at Pe- 
terſborough for that purpoſe, 145. Propoſes to 
accompany Signor Jeronymo to Bath, 301. 

; Diſcretion and gratitude, the corner ſtones of 
the matrimonial fabric, 41. See Prudence. 

Debſan, Reverend Mr, worthy characters of him 
and his lady, 73. 

Duties, 116, 139. | 

Early marriages, inconveniencies of them, 36. 

£Egpleten, Mrs, a ſriend of Mrs Shirley in her 
youth; her amiable, character, and hiſtory, 213 
to 220. | ak ant. 

Everard Grandiſon, marries his wine-merchant's 
rich widow, her character from. Lady Grandi- 
fon, and from himſelt, on a viſit made by the 
new-married pair to Sir Charles and his lady, 
18. They think themſelves, happy in each o- 
ther, and ſhe endeavours, by heraldry, to juſtiſy 
her choice of a broken gentleman, 140. 

Family devotion, 34. | | 

Femality, ſentiments upon it, 61,2 12, 227. 

Filial piety, 27. 1 

Firſi love, few women have their firſt Iqves, 224. 
Few firſt loves fit to be encouraged, ib. Seve 
Vincibility of love. : | 
. . Fowler, 


Fowler, Mr, goes to Briſtol for his health, 6. Vi- 
ſits, with his uncle, Sir Charles Grandiſon, and 
his lady, at Grandiſon- hall, and pays a hand- 
ſome compliment to the merit of Sir Charles, 
64. His uncle's propoſal of marriage for him 
(but without his participation) with Miſs Lucy 
Selby, 65. Lady Grandiſon's favourable opi- 
nion of him with regard to her couſin Lucy, 
07s 80. 1. | | | 

Friendly freedom will, ever be acknowledged as a 
favour by the worthy, 85. 

G. Lord, attends Sir Charles Grandiſon and Lady 
Grandiſon to Grandiſon-hall, 18. Prepares the 
houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare for the reception of 

the Porretta family, 141. Receives the Count 
of Belvedere at St James's-ſquare, 167. In a- 

gonies for, his lady's ſafety in child-birth, 200. 

| „ on ſurpriſing ber employed in the 
tendereſt office of a true mother, 221 to 223. 

Gamaliel, who ſhould be deemed ſuch by Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, were he in parliament, 277. 

Genersſity, ſentiments on that noble quality, 37, 

8 oy 


Giacomo della Porretta, terrifies his ſiſter, by too 
violently urging her conſent to marry the Count 
of Belvedere, 68. . Viſits her at Florence, 82. 
Threatens her; but, finding , harſh meaſures. in- 
effectual, endeavours to perſuade her to marry 
the Count, 84. His reaſon for deſiring her to 
marry, 86. His generous, yet, violent character 
from Sir Charles, Grandiſon, 88, Incenſed a- 
gainſt his ſiſter for her: flight, 109. His abſence 

. . agreedble:to Clementina, on account of his haſ- 
ty and inexorable temper, 150. He continues 
his zeal for her marriage with the Count, and 
the performance of his grandfather's will, 178. 
His letter to, Jeronymo in England, acquainting 
him with the unhappy end of the TEES 
7 7-416 t. neee 288. 
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288. High praiſes of Sir Charles Grandiſon, 


289. | | 
Girls, the beginning and progreſs of love in giddy 


ones, 225, 

Good, goodneſs, 5, 225. 

Good man, 37, 159. 

Grandiſon, Mrs Eleanor, officiouſly direQs the nurſe 
of Lady L.'s child in her office, 9. Her raſh 
vow, made in reſentment for Sir Thomas's for- 
mer treatment of her, 208. 

Grandiſon, Sir Charles, viſits Mr Greville, 3. 
And Mr Orme; and engages, by his politeneſs, 
the eſteem of that worthy man, 5. Reſolves to 
ſoften the diſappointment of all his rivals, 7. 
Tenants? jubilee at Selby-houſe: Mrs Shirley's 
character of him to her tenants, ib. Ball at 
Mrs Shirley's; every body in raptures with him: 
'Their departure for London ſettled ; to be ac- 
companied by Mr and Mrs Selby, Mr Deane, 
and Miſs Lucy Selby, 12. On a motion made 


for the bride and Wen, Later to be preſented to 


the king, he declares his readineſs to comply 
with every propoſal that ſhall ſhew his duty to 
his ſovereign, and his gratitude for the honour 
done him by his Harriet, ib. Though, in the 
nobleſt ſenſe, he is a CITIZEN oF ThE WokLD, 
yet he prefers the MaxuracTures, the Tzxaprs- 
MEN, the SERrRvVANTs of his own CounTxzr, to 
thoſe of any other, 13; 14. Particulars of what 
paſſed on their coming to town, 15. He inſiſts 


that the chriſtening of Lord L.'s child ſhould 


be performed at church, 16. His piety in viſit- 
ing the ſick: Can pity a dying friend without 
ſaddening his own heart, 17. Viſits the diſpi- 
rited Sir Hargrave ; viſits alſo Mrs Oldham ; 
and the Danby family aſſembled to receive him, 


ib. Twice at the drawing-room ; admires the 


royal qualities of his fovereign ; wiſhes his ma- 


jeſty would take a ſummer's progreſs through 
his 
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his Britiſh, another through his Iriſh domi- 


nions; with an expreſs proviſo, which he men- 


tions, 19. He, as poiit:ly as affectionately, 


gives his bride poſſeſſion of Grandiſon-hall, 21. 


[For other parts of his couaut and behaviour 


in watrimonial and domeſtic life, ſee the article 


Miſs Byron, from p. 20 to 44.) Dr Bartlett's 


account of his economy, diicerument, and deal- 
ings with his tradeſmen and maſter- workmen, 


48. A great planter, ib. Haſtens to find out 


| the ſighing heart before it is overwhelmed with 


_ calamity, ib. Intends to take a perſonal ſurvey 


, 


. 


of his eſtate, ib. Inſtances of his prudence in 
his charity, 50. Had ſtudied huſbandry and 
law; the one to qualify him to preſerve, the 
other to manage his eſtate, ib. Always prepar- 
ed for, and aforehand with, probable events, ib. 


His chęarfulneſs on the performance of his ſupe- 


rion duties, 5 5. Solemn addreſs to the Almigh- 


ty, in a paper ſound under his common-prayer- 


book; an addreſs proper to be made by a good 


man, who lives up to his general duties, and 
who has nothing greatly wrong to accuſe him- 
Aſelf of, 56. Settles every thing to the ſatisfac- 
tion of Lady Beauchamp, and her ſen- in- law, 


74 


on the demiſe of Sir Harry: His method of ar- 


bitration, 58. Sir Rowland Meredith, and Mr 
.. Fowler, arrive at Grandiſon-hall, 61. | Fer 


 .awbat paſſed an that eccaſion, fee Sir Rowland 


Meredith. See alſo Mr Fowler.) A letter 
from Mr Lowther, with news from Bologna, ib. 
(See Lowther. See alſo Clementina. Sir 


"4 


«© # 
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Charles's politeneſs, with regard to the Counteſs 


Dowager of D. and the Earl her fon, 6g. Mr 


Lowther arrives, 81. Sir Charles is greatly 
diſturbed at the harſh treatment Lady Clemen- 
tina meets with from her friends: His lady's 


_ . generous warmth in her favour, 82. (See Miſs 


Byron.) , Polite. and tender behaviour 0 =” 
| — 
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lady in retirement: Their ſubject the woes of 
Clementina, 84. Encourages her freedom with 
him, if ſhe thinks him blameable, 86. Accounts 
for his conduct between that lady's family and 
her; and for accelerating his declaration to 
herſelf, 86 to 88. Conſents that Miſs Jervois 
{hall reſide with Mrs Shirley and Mrs Selby in 
Northamptonſhire, at her own requeſt, 101. (See 
Miſs Jervois.) His great regard to the real de- 
licacies of the ſex, 103. Signor Jeronymo, by 
letter, ſurpriſes him with the news, that Lady 
Clementina, in order to avoid marrying, is fled 
to England, 104 to 109. His lady's great be- 
haviour on this news, and his admiration of her, 
110 to 114. [For the account of his going to 
London in queſt of Lady Clementina—of ' the 
letters that paſſed between her and him, and his 
lady and him—of his interview with Clementi- 
na; and prevailing on her to reſide with Lady 
L —of his tenderneſs to his lady on her com- 
ing to town—of the interview between the two 
ladies—See the articles Byron and Clementina, 
from p. 114 to 174.] Sir Edward Beauchamp 
* declares to him his love for Miſs Jervois—What 
paſſes between them on this ſubject ſhews his 
tender regard for both, 136. | Refers him to his 
lady on the ſubject, 139, 146. Mr and Mrs 
O Hara give him cauſe to be pleaſed with them, 
143. For what follows relating to the delicate 
and great behaviour of both ladies—to his true 
brotherly regard to Lady Clementina—to the 
arrival of her friends—to the part he acted in 
reconciling them—to the introducing her to 
them—to her interview with the Count of Bel- 
vedere—to the good underſtanding of both fa- 
milies at Grandifon-ball—to the generoſity and 
fervent, yet deſpairing, love, of the Count of 
Belvedere—to his tenderneſs to his lady, when 
indiſpoſed to Lady Clementina's diſtreſs = 
e 


the occaſion ; and grief on being refle&ed upon 
by Olivia—to the different converſations be- 
tween her and Mrs Beaumont, and him and his 
lady—In brief, to whatever further relates to 
Lady Clementina—See the articles Belvedere, 
Byron, Clementina, from p. 147. to the end.] 
Lord &'s opinion, that he ought to enter into 
the public ſerviee of his country, 275. He gives 
conſideration to the office of a juſtice of peace, 
lightly ſpoken of by Lady G. ib. His modeſt 
reaſons for having hitherto declined a ſeat in 
parliament 277. What county he would wiſh 
to repreſent ; and, were he in the houſe, whoſe 
example he would propoſe to follow, ib. His 
hnmane concern for the manner of Laurana's 
death, 290. Engages, on the departure of the 
reſt of the Porretta family for Italy, his Jerony- 
mo to ſtay with him, 298. Attends them to 
Dover, and thence to Calais, 307. His prevail- 
ing ſolicitude for the future happineſs, and inde- 
pendence of will, of Lady Clementina, in caſe 
ſhe ſhould not incline to marry at the end of 
the time ſhe had taken for conſideration, ib. 

Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, on his death- bed, ſends 
to implore a viſit from him; endeavours to com- 

fort him, and, at his own requeſt, cloſes his eyes, 
311. See Sir 89 772 Pollexfen. 

Grandiſen, Lady, wife of Sir Charles. See Miſe 
Byron. 

Grandiſen, Miſs Charlotte, or Lady G. rallies Miſs 
Selby for her affectation in diſclaiming the taleuts 
ſhe is miſtreſs of, g. Her contempt of citizens 
checked by Lady Grandiſon, 19. Sir Charles's 
cenſure of her petulance in her preſent circum- 
ſtance: Lady Grandiſon's pretended confirma- 
tion of it to him, oo to 62. She ludicrouſly 
deſcrides the circumſtances of a young woman 
from her wedding-day to her childbed prepara- 
tions, 155. Brought to bed of a davghter, 199. 
FE a Appealed 
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Appealed to in a debate at gelby- houſe, on the 
reaſonableneſs or unfesſonableneſs of a young 
woman;s adhering to a ſirſt paſſion, 219. Sure 
priſed by her joyful lord in nurfing her infant, 

Which he did not 1ntend he thould know, 221. 
Her judgment given on the appeal from Selby- 
houſe, 224, & ſeq. Enumerates cales that may 
render a fick love impracticable 2, 225. Her ſto- 
ry of the trick put on à girl over-run with falſe 
heroics, by her honeſt guardian, 226, & leq. 
Arrives at Grandiſon hall, greatly amended in 
her behaviour to her huſband, 236, Her hu- 
morous letter to Miſs Lucy Selby, 244. Ano- 
ther to the ſame, on Lady: Grandiſon's ſudden 
illneſs, 247. Confeſſes, that it was not poſſible 
for her to have loved Captain Anderſon ſo well 
as ſhe loves Lord G. 274. Invites all who 
would be good huſbands and wives to Grandi- 
ſon-hall while ſhe is there, 275. Praiſes her 
own lord, ib. Pleaſed with him tor putting her 
brother on becoming a public man, ib. Her 
account of a converſation on that ſubject, 279, 

277. Makes light of Lady Laurana's dreadful 
cataſtrophe z and is reproved for it by her bro- 
ther, 290. Invites her ſiſter, and Mrs Reeves, 
to what ſhe calls a ſqualling concert, 308. Ral- 
lies. Jeronymo; and makes him look about him, 
ib. Becomes an excellent * het; and 
wife, ib. 4 

Grandi on- ball deſcribed, 25 to 28. 

Gratitude, in a Senercuf mind will ſupply the place 
of love, 230. 

Greville, Mr, Ris various benz eienr on Sir Charles 
Grandiſon's kind viſit to him, 4. Debate be- 
tween Lady Grandiſon and Miſs Selby, on the 
propriety, or otherwiſe, of the latter's accepting 
his addreſs, 76 to * einer rejected by 


Lucy, 201. 
! 15 Handel, 
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Handel, Mr, his juſt praiſes, 207. 

Happineſi, 39, 212. | 

Henderſon, Alexander, a polite ſeaman, captain of 
the ſhip which carries Lady Clementina to Eng- 
land, 107, 134. 

Hero, what is there in the boaſted character of moſt 
of thoſe called heroes, compared with the un- 
oſtentatious merit of a good man, 312. 

Hereic gitl, innocently cheated by her guardian, 
227 to 229. 

Hereiſm, whether in love or chivalry, owes its being 
to oppoſition and reſiſtance, 227. Falſe he- 
roiſm, 264. 4 | 

Hiſtory of a polite gnardian and romancing ward, 
227 to 229. See Sir Arthur Poinings. | 

Holles, Sir John, a gentleman of Northamptonſhire, 
related to the Selbies, 4 to 6. 

Hilles, Miſs Patty, addreſſed. by Mr James Selby, 
283, Miſs Kitty by another lover, ib. 

Honour, a man of honour, who is not himſelf diſ- 
engaged, will be careful of engaging the affeQi- 
ons of a young woman, 42. 

Hepeleſs lover, 146. | 

Humanity inſeparable from true bravery, 200. See 
Sir Charles Grandiſon throughout. 

Humour and Railiery, true humour is a gentle, a 
decent, though a lively talent, 77. 

Huſband and Wife, 41, 79. YR: | 

Jeronymo della Porretta, his relation of bis ſiſter's 
flight to England, 104 to 110. Gives advice of 
his own and the ſamily's arrival there, 164. 
Vilited at Dover by Sir Charles, 172. Preſent- 
ed to Lady Graudiſon, 176. His billet to Sir 
Charles, including the general wiſhes of his fa- 
mily, that Clementina would reftore herſelf to 
their arms, 185. Preſented to her by Sir 
Charles, 192. Reverences her for her noble be- 
haviour in the audience ſhe gives to the Count 
of Belvedere, 203. Stays in England, after 
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the departure of the reſt of the family, for the 
more perfect reſtoration of his health, 299, A- 


greeably rallied by Lady G.; admires her viva- 


city; and is extremely fond of her little Har- 
riet, 300. 


Fervois, Mrs Helen, pays a reſpectful viſit to Sir 


Charles Grandiſon, 143. 


Fervois, Miſs Emily, Sir Charles Grandiſon's ten- 


derneſs to her, 29. Converſation concerning 
her and Sir Edward Beauchamp between Sir 
Charles and his lady, 41. Sounded by Miſs 
Lucy Selby, in relation to Sir Edward, 59. 
Converſation between Lady Grandiſon and her, 
on her too earneſtly eying her guardian, 69 to 
74. Grows peeviſh with her ſervant Anne, 89. 
She ſuſpects her veneration for her guardian to 
be love; and puts a caſe to Dr Bartlett, as that 
of a third perſon, 92. The Doctor's anſwer 


. determines her, 98. She is nobly reſolved to 


avoid her guardian's preſence ; and makes it her 


requeſt to be permitted to go to Northampton- 


ſhire to Lady Grandiſon's friends, ib. Her only 
objection, 1co. Removed, ib. She endeavours 
to emulate Lady Clementina and Lady Gran- 
diſon, 101. Her requeſt approved of, ib. La- 
dy Grandiſon admires her as an heroine, 102. 
She prepares for her journey to Northampton- 
ſhire, 145. Agﬀecting ſcene at parting with her 
guardian and Lady Grandiſon, 161 to 164. 
She charms all her Northamptonſhire friends by 
her prudence and good behaviour, 20. A hint 
from her conſtrued as not unfavourable to Sir 
Edward Beauchamp, 212. Her letter to Lady 
Grandi:on for her advice in relation to the vi- 
fits of Sir Edward Beauchamp to Selby-houſe, 
282.—And to his particular obliging behaviour 
to her, 282 to 284. Referred by Lady Grandi- 
ſon to the wiſe counſel of Mrs Shirley and Mrs 
Selby on this head, 284. 


Indulgerce, 


Induigence, 96. 

Italiant, ſurpriſing illiterateneſs of their women, 
. 

Juliano, Signor, accompanies the Porretta family to 
England, 108. More of him, 165 to 173. 
uftice, 264. 

225 of peace, the uſefulneſs of worthy ones, 
278. By what means the office might be kept 
out of mean and mercenary hands, ib. 

L. Earl of, more of this worthy nobleman, 15, 60, 
125, 143, 160, 166, 171, 178, 208. 

Z. Counteſs of, brought to bed of a ſon, 307. 
Lady Clementina prevailed upcn to be her 
gueſt, 143. (See Clementina). Preſented to 
the Porretta family on their arrival 177. Ac- 
companies Lady Clementina on her being re- 
ſtored to her relations, 189, & ſeq. Her friend- 
ly heart worthily affected with the preceding 
tender ſcenes, 199. She and her lord attend 
the Porretta family to Rocheſter, on their re- 
turn to Italy, zog. 

Laura, a female ſervant to Lady Clementina, at- 
tends her in her flight to England, 107. Con- 
ducts Sir Charles Grandiſon to her, 119. Im- 
plores his protection, and gives an account of 
their voyage, 129. Afraid of the Generals 
vengeance, 130. Expreſſes high ſatisfaction at 
the notice Lady Grandiſon is pl-aſed to take of 
her, 158. Reinſtated at Lady Clementina's in- 
tercetlion, 194. 

Laurana, Lady, her dreadful cataſtrophe, and the 
cauſe of it, 288. Sir Charles Grandiſon's hu- 
manity engages him to deplore her unhappy 
exit, 290. Bewailed by her injured couſin, 
though the manner of her death was concealed 
from her, 298. See more of her in the articles 


Clementina, Signor Giacomo, Father Mare- 
ſcotti. 


F f 2 Law, 
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Law, Sir Charles Grandiſon's method of arbitra- 
tion, 58, 47, | 

Library for ſervants, judiciouſly ſelected by Dr 
Bartlett, 46. 

L ve, laudable, 215, 219. ‚ 
Love, debate concerning the reaſonableneſs of in- 
dulging a firſt, to the excluſion-of all ſecondary. 
offers, according to the rules of romance argu- 
ed at large, 209 to 220. The queſtion decided 
by Lady G. 224, The arguments ſhown to 
Lady Clementina, who receives them in conſei- 
ous ſilence, 285. The brotherly and paſſionate 
kinds diſtinguiſhed by Lady Grandiſon, 299. 

£,5ve matches, if the ſecond man be worthy, a wo- 
man may be happy, who has not been indulged 
in their firſt fancy, 2 36. 1. EH 

Lanutber, Mr, fends an account to Sir Charles 
Grandifon on the ſtate of affairs in the family 
f Porretta ſince his departure from Italy, 68. 
Keturns Sir Charles's preſents on being amply 
rewarded by his patient, 69. Arrives in Eng- 
land, and gives further partieulars relating to 
Lady Clementina, 81 to 83. Agrees to ſettle 
in Sir Charles's neighbourhood, 103g. Conſults 
the London phyſicians on the caſe of Lady 
Clementina, 269. 

Man of honour, 157. 

Jlanfeld, Sir Thomas, and his lady and family, 
viſit Sir Charles Grandiſon at Grandiſon-hall, 
and characterized by his lady, 37, 40. They 
are viſited by Sir Otairtes m his lady; the 
melancholy brother is now one of the chear- 
fulleſt; and the glorious refignation of the mo- 
ther and daughters is rewarded, 75. Their 
gratitude to Sir Charles, ib. See Lady W. 

Marriage of Lord Rereſby to Miſs Lucy Selby, 

285. . | 

Farſigli, Signor, the aſſumed name of the Count 
ot Belvedere, 171, 176. 
| Mediator, 
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Mediator, a method, by which ſuch an one may 
ſucceed in making up differenees, 58. 

Mereditb, Sir Rowland, his letter condoling his 
nephew, and congratulating Lady Grandiſon 
on her marriage, 6. His viſit at Grandiſon- 
hall, 61. Preſents her with jewels, 62. Pro- 
poſals from himſelf for a match between his ne- 
phew and Lucy Selby, 65. 

New-married women, hints to ſuch, 31, 34, 39, 
44, 140, 144, 187. 

Old maids, 213, 219. | | 

Clivia, Lady, deſirous of returning to England, 
85. Yet caſts reflections on another lady for 
her voyage thither, ib. See Clementina. 

Orme, Mr, on an accidental interview between him 

and Sir Charles Grandiſon, ſoon after Sir 
Charles's nuptials, he is affected by his genero- 
ſity and kindneſs, 4, 5, 6. His infirm health, 
Mrs Shirley ſays, was, at one time, her only ob- 
jection to him, 213. 

Orme, Miſs, applauded by Miſs Byron for her ſiſ- 
terly affection, in determining to attend her 
brother to Liſbon, 75. 

Over-generoſily, 264. 

Parents and Children, ſentiments relating to them, 
181. 


Parents who ſigh for an unhappy ſtep taken by 
their children, ſhould ſigh alto for themſelves, 


it, though they may not have ſet them a bad 
example, they have not given them a gd 


one, 18. 

Parliament- man, 276. 

Paſſions, none of them uncontroulable, 218. 

Paſſion of Love, generally confined to the days of 
girlhood, 225. 

Perſeverance, had even the noble Clementina been 
intreated by her friends to refuſe the Chevalicr 
Grandiſon, ſhe would not, in all probability, it 
ſhe bad complied with them at all, have been 

21 ſo 
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fo happy as ſhe was, when finding herſelf abſo- 
lute miſtreſs of the queſtions, ſhe could aſtoniſh 
and ſurprife every one by her magnanimi- 
ty. 20. 

Perſuaſion, in certain caſes, more eruel than com- 
pulſion, 82, 106, 111, 128, 152. | 

Platonic Love, an infidious pretenſion, 50. 

Peinings, Sir Arthur, hiſtory of his courrſhip to a 
young lady, who had no notion of the love 
which was not attended with difficulties, 227. 

Pollexſen, Sir Hargrave, drags on life without 
hope, 17. Requeſts, in extremity, another vilit 
from Sir Charles Grandiſon, 310. Account of 
what paſſed in that viſit, 311. His penitence, 
ib. Uuwillingneſs to die, ib. Dies, leaving 
Sir Charles his ſole executor, and great legacies 
to him and his lady, ib. 

Poor, characters of great men may be gathered 
from the behaviour of their poor neighbours to 
them as they come in their way, 29. 

Preiſe, 29. 

Pride, the who can give pride to others by her 
condeſcenſion, ſtheuld not condeſcend to be 
proud, 19. 

Prauderce, 22 

Public Places, 29. 

Religion, 44, 169. 

Religion will make charitable and great minds, 
however differing, even in ſome eſſential arti- 
cies, love one another, 233, A day ſpent in 
doing good, be the objects of it ever ſo low, is 
more pleaſing to reflect upon, than a'day in the 
moſt elegant indulgence, 278. 

Rereſiy, Lord, courts Miſs Lucy Selby, 222. His 
good character, 246. Marriage day fixed, 274. 
Married, 285. 

Remances, the favourite reading of the laſt age, 
2:4 to 218, | 


. Saunders, 
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Saunders, Richard, his and Mrs Curzon's deſcrip- 
tion of the voluntary diſtinction every-where 
paid their maſter, for his goodneſs, by people of 
low degree, 47. 
Sebaſtians, Signor, and Juliano, accompany the 
Count of Belvedere to England, 108, 164. 
Signor Sebaſtiano viſits Lady Grandiſon, 167. 
His character ſrom her, ib. Lady Clementina's 
addreſs to him and the Count on their taking 
leave of her, 299. 
Selby, George, Eiq; with his lady and Lucy, and 
Mr Deane, is to attend the bride and bride- 
groom to town, and to Grandiſon-hall, 11. 
. Admires Sir Charles Grandiſon more and more, 
at Grandiſon- hall, and thinks they were not 
reſpectful enough to him at Northamptonſhire, 
28. Charmed with the expeQation of a jovial 
day with all the neighbouring people of condi- 
tion, 22. Delighted with Sir Charles's noble 
behaviour, and with the happineſs of his niece; 
he ſays, he knows not ſuch a place as Selby- 
houſe, 69. His emotion at parting with her, 
162. 
Selly, Mr James, blamed by Lady G. and why, 
247. Adireſfes Miis Patty Holles, 281, 283. 
Sci, Miſs Lucy, gives to Lady G. accounts of 


tranſactions during the ſtay of the bride and 


bridegroom in Northamptonſhire, 3 to 8, 10, & 


ſeq. Thin:is Sir Charles Grandiſon could not 


have been happy with an Italian wife; and 
why, 12. Touches briefly the parting ſcene 
between Mrs Shirley -and her beloved grand- 
daughter, 13. Accompanies the bride and 
bridegroom to London, and Grandiſon hall, 15. 
Her talent at deſcribing works of art, buildings, 
proſpects, &c. 20, 30, 33. Deſcribes Sir 
Charles's ſcat, 26 to 28. Gives doubtſul anſwers 
to Lady Grandiſon, with regard to her accep- 
tance or refuſal of Mr Greville's offered addreſs 


to 
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to her, 78 to 80. Her appeal to Lady Grandi- 
ſon and Lady G. for their judgments on the 
force of firſt impreſſions in love, and an invin- 
cible adherence to them, 210. Blamed by Lady 
Grandiſon for neglecting to write to her, 232. 
Courted by Lord Rereſby, 201, 232, 246. er 
wedding-day fixed; and Lady G. “s deſcants on 
the ſubject of firſt love, 274. Nuptials ſolem- 
nized, 283. | 

Selby, Miſs Nancy, is not without her lover, 283. 

Servants, a pleaſure for ſervants to be directed by 
thoſe who know when things are properly per- 
formed, 32. Lady Grandiſon reſolves, that 
her new ones ſhall not find her pragmatical, ib. 
Piety the ſecurity for the good behaviour of ſer. 
vants, 45. The happineſs of Sir Charles's, ib. 

Servants? Library, 46. 

Shirley, Mr, hiſtory of his courtſhip to his lady, 
215. 

Shiri, Mrs, tells her tenants, that they will be 
happy after her death in the goodneſs of Sir 

Charles Grandiſon ; but that he will ſee with 
his own eyes, and not be impoſed npon, 8. 
Gives a ball, 9. Magnanimity in parting with 
her grand-daughter, 13 to 15. Preſents her 
with a gold box, in which was her beloved Mr 

Shirley's picture, highly valued by herſelf, 53. 
Her ſuperior method of enjoying herſelf in the 
abſence of her grand-daughter, uh had wiſhed 
her to be an eye-witneſs of her happineſs, 54. 

Gives her opinion as to the ſuppoſed hardſhip 
of Lady Clementina's caſe, urged, as ſhe lately 
was, to marry a man to whom {he had an indit- 
ference, and chuſing to live a ſingle life, 211, 
Illuſtrates, by ſolid reaſ6nings, her opinion, 
and extends it to her grand-daughter, when ſhe 
uſed to declare, that if ſhe was not the wite of 
Sir Charles Grandiſon, ſhe would never marry, 
212, 213. Gives briefly the hiſtory of the ex- 
ö cellent 
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cellent Mrs Eggleton, 274. Owns a fondneſs 
for romance in her younger days, ib. But that 
her falſe ' heroiſm laſted not till ſhe was twenty, 
215. Relates the debates between Mrs Eggleton 
and her on her then romantic taſte, 215 to 217 | 
Expoſes the notion of thuſe, who, marrying 
without a vehement paſſion, are apprehenſive, 
that ſuch a one will ſeize them, after marriage, 
in favour of a ſtranger, 217. She deſcribes the 
love that is truly excellent and Jaudable, 219. 
Her and Mrs Eggleton's reaſonings ſupported by 
Lady G. 224, & ſeq. 

Single women, ſentiments for their benefit, 274. 
Their defenceleſs condition, 213, Vet an 
unſupported ſtate is better than an oppreſſed, 
a miſerable one with a bad huſband, 220. 

Sifters, hardſhips of ſiſters from brothers in certain 
caſes, 147. 

Suicide, 290. 

Tradeſmen, not to be deſpiſed in a trading nation, 
19. Sir Charles Grandiſon chuſes men of ap- 
proved principles to dral with, that he may not 
be a watchman over people of doubtful honeſty 

. Sir William, cenſures Sir Thomas Gran- 
diſon for keeping ſuch a ſon as Sir Charles ſo 
long abroad, 38. Viſited by Sir Charles, &c. 
91. 

Vincibility of love, 218. 

W. Lord, accompanies Sir Charles Grandiſon and 
his bride to Grandiſon-hall, 21. Preſents Lady 
Grandiſon with a rich ſervice of gilt plate, 28. 
Their affection to each other founded on 
love and gratitude on his ſide, on gratitude 
and compaſſion for his infirmities on her's, 40. 

V. Lady, loves her lord on the beſt princi- 


les, 40. 
P ö 7 Williams, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Williams, Lady Betty, pitied by Lady Grandi- 
ſon, 18. 

Women, Engliſh, what is the inclemency of ſeaſon, 
-what are winds, mountains, ſeas, aſks the elder 
brother of Lady Clementina, to a woman who 
has ſet her heart on an adventure, 287. 

Youth, 211, 277. 


SIMILIES 


SIMI LI E S 
A N D 
A LLU SI O NS 


IN THE 


EIGHT H VOLUME. 


ELVEDERE, Count of, To Varanes in the 
tragedy of Theodoſius, 272. 

Brides adorned for the nuptial ceremony, Tos 
heifers decked out for ſacrifice, 155. 
Byron, Miſs, To the blefled Virgin by Lady Cle- 
mentina, 152. To the middle character be- 

tween Vaſhti and Eſther, 186. 


Clementina, Lady, To Jephtha's daughter, 104. 


Travelling to England, To Lady Olivia, 118. 
To a loſt jewel, 305. 

Curiofitv, diverted, To a nail, that faſtens to the 
ground the foot of an inquilitive perſon, 238. 

Death, To a cloud, 40. 

G. Lady, her maids crouding about her on a cer- 
tain occaſion, To Diana's nymphs, 221. 

Marriage, To paſling the Rubicon, 156. 

Shirley, Mrs, To ripened fruit, 14. 
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